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PREFACE 


This sixth volume in this series, Pauline Studies, is on Paul’s letters. 
The five previous volumes are: The Pauline Canon, ed. Stanley E. Porter 
(PAST 1; Leiden: Brill, 2004), Paul and His Opponents, ed. Stanley E. 
Porter (PAST 2; Leiden: Brill, 2005), Paul and His Theology, ed. Stanley 
E. Porter (PAST 3; Leiden: Brill, 2006), Paul’s World, ed. Stanley E. 
Porter (PAST 4; Leiden: Brill, 2008), and Paul: Jew, Greek, and Roman, 
ed. Stanley E. Porter (PAST 5; Leiden: Brill, 2008). This is the first 
volume of the second set of five volumes to be included in this ever- 
growing series. This is also the first co-edited volume. I am pleased to 
welcome my co-editor and colleague, Sean Adams, as a companion in 
the task of seeing this volume through to publication. Sean has done 
an excellent job of helping to solicit and coordinate the contributions 
of the participants. The number of different contributors to these vol- 
umes continues to grow, and I would welcome any of the previous 
contributors and certainly any new contributors to offer essays to any 
and all of the volumes that are being planned. I wish to thank those 
who have made use of the first five volumes, those who have given 
such favorable reviews to these volumes, and especially those who 
have used these volumes to aid in their own research, writing, and 
teaching. 

Like its predecessors, this volume brings together a number of dif 
ferent papers by scholars engaged in discussion of the topic of Paul’s 
letters. A topic such as this can extend into virtually all areas of New 
‘Testament and related studies, and so this volume was more consciously 
structured than previous volumes by asking authors to consider writing 
on one of the parts of the Pauline letter form. The result, we believe, 
is a volume that covers many of the major topics of continuing debate 
regarding Pauline epistolography. 

The four remaining volumes that are planned for the next several 
years are as follows: 


Volume 7: Paul and his Social Relations (2010) 
Volume 8: Paul and Pseudepigraphy (2011) 
Volume 9: Paul and Gnosis (2012) 

Volume 10: Paul and Scripture (2013) 


vill PREFACE 


Several of these volumes are focused on topics that have not been as 
widely examined as some others in Pauline studies. As noted above, 
I would like to invite any scholars interested in making contributions 
to one of more of these volumes to be in contact with me regarding 
submission. I hope that the nature of the topics will encourage new 
contributors or those who wish to venture into areas not previously 
explored. Contact information is provided below. The usual pattern 
is for submission of an article by January 15 of the year in which the 
volume is to appear. The topics of the volumes are being defined and 
interpreted broadly, so that papers that deal, for example, with clearly 
related subjects are welcome. Papers for volume 7 are now welcome 
and already being gathered, and they promise to continue the pat- 
tern already established in previous volumes of providing a range of 
interesting papers on a variety of topics important to Pauline studies. 
I look forward to producing these volumes in a timely manner to keep 
the series moving forward. 

I would again like to thank all of the individual authors for their 
worthy contribution to this sixth volume of essays in the PAST series. I 
am hoping that we can continue to welcome contributions from schol- 
ars who have contributed to previous volumes while welcoming many 
new contributors as well. A volume such as this incurs many debts of 
gratitude and more tangible support. I wish first of all to thank the 
individual institutions that have supported the work of their scholars 
so that they can contribute to volumes such as these. I also wish to 
thank the several people at Brill with whom I have worked over the 
years, including especially Louise Schouten and Mattie Kuiper, who 
have continued to be an encouragement and direct help as this project 
has taken shape and continued to develop and come to fruition. My 
desire is for this volume, like the others before it, to make a significant 
contribution to the topic of Paul as a letter writer. 


Stanley E. Porter 


McMaster Divinity College 

1280 Main St. W. 

Hamilton, ON, Canada L8S 4K1 
princpl|@mcmaster.ca 
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PAULINE EPISTOLOGRAPHY: AN INTRODUCTION 


Stanley E. Porter and Sean A. Adams 
McMaster Divinity College, Hamilton, ON, Canada, 
and Unwersity of Edinburgh, UR 


Throughout the last century, there has been continuous study of Paul 
as a writer of letters. Although this fact was acknowledged by previous 
generations of scholars, it was during the twentieth century that the 
study of ancient letter-writing practices came to the fore and began to 
be applied to the study of the letters of the New Testament. Despite 
this continued interest in ancient epistolary practice, its importance for 
understanding and interpreting Paul and his writings has had varying 
fortunes among New Testament scholars. 

The importance of the letter form for interpreting Paul first became 
readily apparent with the discovery and publication of the numerous 
Greek documentary papyri discovered in Egypt. Adolf Deissmann,! 
soon followed by several others, was one of the first to recognize the 
significance of the documentary papyri for understanding the world 
in which the New Testament was formed, and in particular the philo- 
logical and literary climate in which Paul’s letters were written. Deiss- 
mann is well-known for his now problematic distinction between the 
letter and epistle, a bifurcation predicated upon a particular social, 
economic, and literary view of the ancient world and the early Church 
as it emerged as a “writing” movement, with Paul as one of its most 
recognizable proponents. Nevertheless, Deissmann’s work was signifi- 
cant in bringing knowledge of the ancient letter form into the discus- 
sion of the meaning and significance of Paul’s letters. 

After the first flush of excitement over the papyri and more sober 
reflection upon some of the implications of Deissmann’s analysis, epis- 
tolary study was supplanted by other issues that emerged as impor- 
tant in New Testament studies. Due to general dissatisfaction with the 


" See Adolph Deissmann, Bible Studies (trans. Alexander Grieve; Edinburgh: Clark, 
1901); and Light from the Ancient East: The New Testament Illustrated by Recently Discovered 
Texts of the Graeco-Roman World (4th ed.; trans. Lionel R.M. Strachan; London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1927). 
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state of biblical epistolography, there was a revival of interest of sorts 
in the 1970’s as scholars began to re-evaluate the Pauline letters in 
light of their relationship to the letters in the ancient world.’ A result 
of this study was increased knowledge not only of the ancient letter 
form, but of a variety of epistolary conventions. ‘These included the 
various parts of the letter, such as the thanksgiving and body, and the 
epistolary formulas used in them, such as the thanksgiving and disclo- 
sure formulas. In more recent times, there has been renewed attention 
given to the significance of the ancient Greek documentary papyri for 
understanding the letters of the New Testament in all of their various 
dimensions. These include philological, cultural, and epistolary mat- 
ters, among others, to the point that commentaries on the Pauline 
letters are being written from this standpoint.’ 

Similar to several of these important epochs in the study of Paul’s 
letters, one of the focuses of this volume is to relate Paul’s letters to 
the larger epistolary tradition in the Greco-Roman world. Although 
Greek letters provide the primary model for comparison, there are 
also discussions regarding the relationship of Paul’s letters to Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Latin, and other epistolary traditions. It is through these 
comparisons to the larger epistolary context that new insights and a 
deeper understanding of the Pauline corpus can be developed. Not 
only do these comparisons help solidify Paul’s location within the 
Greco-Roman world, they also highlight some of his educational and 
cultural influences that have shaped his approach. 

One of the main approaches in recent scholarship to understanding 
the form and purpose of the Pauline letters—and one that vies for pre- 
eminence in analyzing his letters—is the utilization of ancient rhetori- 
cal practice and categories.‘ In general, scholars who approach Paul’s 


? A good example of this revived and increased interest was the development of the 
epistolography section of the Society of Biblical Literature. Among the members of 
this section were Robert W. Funk, Nils A. Dahl, Hans Dieter Betz, M. Luther Stire- 
walt, John L. White, and Chan-Hie Kim, all of whom made various contributions to 
the discussion of the form and function of the Pauline letter. Many of these scholars 
and their contributions are referred to in the essays throughout this volume. 

> See Peter Arzt-Grabner, Philemon (Papyrologische Kommentare zum Neuen Tes- 
tament 1; G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2003); idem, Ruth Elisabeth Kitzer, 
Amphilochios Papathomas, and Franz Winter, J. Korinther (Papyrologische Kommen- 
tare zum Neuen Testament 2; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2006). 

* Two of the major contributors to this discussion are George A. Kennedy, New 
Testament Interpretation through Rhetorical Criticism (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1984); and Hans Dieter Betz, Galatians: A Commentary on Paul’s Letter to the 
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letters from this framework seek to understand and exegete Paul’s let- 
ter in light of rhetorical categories and theory rather than epistolary 
conventions, although some wish to amalgamate the two approaches. 
It is the perspective of these scholars that Paul had access to and used 
rhetorical methodology to shape his letters in order to have the great- 
est impact on his recipients. Although there is continuing scholarly 
interest in utilizing a rhetorical approach to Paul’s letters, as several 
of the essays in this volume clearly demonstrate, the majority of the 
essays here do not engage with this issue or take this methodological 
perspective. In that sense, most of the essays in this volume follow the 
main stream of epistolary study and treat the letters of Paul in terms 
of the traditional topics of Pauline letter study. 

One of those major issues of Pauline epistolography that is still cur- 
rent today would be the question of how to divide the Pauline letter 
into its pertinent sections. That is, is it composed of three, four or 
five parts? The question here revolves around whether one or two of 
the letter parts are viewed, on functional and/or structural grounds, 
to be separate and discrete units within the letter, or whether they 
are subsumed in the other parts of the letter. The proponents of the 
tripartite letter form, which matches that of the ancient Greco-Roman 
letter form, argue that the letter consists of only a letter opening, letter 
body, and letter closing.’ Advocates of the four-part letter structure 
make use of the above sections, but also suggest that there is a distinct 
thanksgiving component found between the letter opening and the 
letter body.® The third group posits that there are five parts to the 
Pauline letter: letter opening, thanksgiving, letter body, parenesis, and 


Churches in Galatia (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1979); and 2 Corinthians 8 
and 9: A Commentary on Two Administrative Letters of the Apostle Paul (Hermeneia; Philadel- 
phia: Fortress Press, 1985). A recent attempt is Robert Jewett, Romans: A Commentary 
(Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 2007). 

° John L. White, “Ancient Greek Letters,” in David E. Aune (ed.), Greco-Roman 
Literature and the New Testament (SBLSBS 21; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), 85-105, 
esp. 97; John L. White, Laght from Ancient Letters (FFNT; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1986); M. Luther Stirewalt Jr., Paul, The Letter Writer (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003), 
25-55. 

° Jerome Murphy-O’Connor, Paul the Letter-Writer: His World, His Options, His Skills 
(GNS 41; Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1995), iv, 42-115; Jeffery A.D. Weima, 
Neglected Endings: The Significance of the Pauline Letter Closings (JSNTSup 101; Sheffield: 
JSOT Press, 1994), 11; Peter T. O’Brien, “Letters, Letter Forms,” in Gerald F. Haw- 
thorne and Ralph P. Martin (eds.), Dictionary of Paul and Ais Letters (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 1993), 550-53. 
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letter closing.’ All of these division theories base their partitions on 
those found in (primarily Greek) ancient letters; however, their defini- 
tion of what constitutes a division, as well as debate over Paul’s abil- 
ity to expand and adapt the tradition and the fact that his letters are 
substantially longer than the average of the ancient letter, provide for 
continued disagreement. 

As is clear from the layout of this volume, this project provides space 
for all five letter divisions to be discussed and evaluated on their own 
terms, even though each author retains his or her own opinion regard- 
ing the number of Pauline letter sections. Furthermore, although each 
author was asked to interact with the Pauline corpus of letters within 
their article, the number of letters within this corpus was not specified 
by the editors. Consequently, there is a range of letters that are inter- 
acted with in each article of this volume depending on the author’s 
understanding of Pauline authorship and his or her desire to focus on 
specific letters or draw larger comparisons. 

In the opening essay, Stanley Porter, recognizing something of the 
stalemate that has occurred in debate over the Pauline letter form, 
attempts to introduce a new method for examining the functional 
dimension of the letter form. Drawing upon work of the Prague school 
of linguistics from the inter-war period, Porter puts forward what he 
calls a Functional Letter Perspective (based upon the Functional Sen- 
tence Perspective) as a means of determining the larger organizational 
“grammar” of the Pauline letter. He utilizes the semantic labels of 
“thesis” and “elaboration” as a means of analysis of meaningful letter 
units, and then applies this experimental and exploratory method to 
portions of Romans, Galatians, and Philemon. 

In evaluating the Pauline letter opening, Sean Adams focuses on the 
relationship that is expressed between the sender(s) and the recipients. 
Investigating the use of titles from both private and political corre- 
spondence, Adams suggests that Paul made use of two major features: 
shared experiences between himself and his audience to connect with 


” Stanley E. Porter and Sean A. Adams, Paul and His Letters (Peabody: Hendrickson, 
forthcoming); William G. Doty, Letters in Primitive Christianity (GBS; Philadelphia: For- 
tress Press, 1973), 27; Charles B. Puskas Jr., The Letters of Paul: An Introduction (GNS 25; 
Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1995), 8-9; Robert W. Funk, Language, Hermeneutic, 
and Word of God: The Problem of Language in the New Testament and Contemporary Theology 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1966), 270. 
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his hearers, and various titles to increase his epistolary presence and 
influence. In addition to this, Adams also studies the issue of multiple 
senders within a correspondence and Paul’s strategic use of co-senders 
as an already established epistolary convention. 

Philip Tite also focuses on the letter prescript with an appreciation 
for the discursive acts that the author takes for establishing both the 
tone and perspective of the letter. Rather than treating the prescript 
as a simple formulaic opening for the “real” message of the letter, Tite 
demonstrates that Paul opened his letters by attempting to direct and 
shape the particular communicative situation that each letter addresses 
through the use of rhetorical modifications. Although focusing on the 
seven undisputed Pauline letters, ‘Tite’s study of the letter opening has 
potential interpretive payoff for non-Pauline and even non-canonical 
letters. 

Turning to the thanksgiving section, David Pao seeks to trace the 
development of dissenting voices in an attempt to question the wis- 
dom in approaching the Pauline thanksgiving periods mainly through 
source- and form-critical lenses. Arguing instead that the thanksgiv- 
ing motif is significant in and of itself, Pao attempts to look beyond 
the thanksgiving section to see the theme of thanksgiving that is con- 
sistently emphasized throughout Paul’s writings and the theological 
rationale behind Paul’s use of thanksgiving language in his introduc- 
tory paragraphs. 

Focusing also on the thanksgiving, Peter Arzt-Grabner attempts to 
develop similarities and differences between Paul’s thanksgivings and 
those of ancient Greek letters. While acknowledging the importance of 
well-wishing in ancient correspondence, Arzt-Grabner is quick to point 
out that Paul does not thoughtlessly include a thanksgiving within his 
letters, but tailors them to the epistolary situation. Furthermore, Paul 
departs from the traditional physical wish-prayer, and instead focuses 
on the spiritual health of his hearers. Overall, as a sophisticated writer, 
Paul makes use of philophronetic conventions to affirm good relations 
with his recipients. 

Raymond Collins, in an attempt to place Paul’s epistolary thanks- 
giving in the ancient world, evaluates the nature of evyaptotéw and its 
various cognates within the private and royal Hellenistic letter tradi- 
tion, as well as referring to the letters in the Maccabees. Expanding 
on this, Collins evaluates the thanksgivings of | Thessalonians and 
how they were inspired by the letters in 2 Maccabees and acted as 
an epistolary blueprint, not only for the development of Paul’s other 
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epistolary sections, but also for Pauline pseudepigraphers and for Rev- 
elation 2-3. 

In his paper, ‘Troy Martin provides a brief survey of the history of 
research of Paul’s letter body that has taken place over the past cen- 
tury. Beginning with Francis Exler, Heikki Koskenniemi, and John 
White, Martin outlines the different epistolary approaches that have 
attempted to map the relationship between Paul’s letters and those 
of Greek epistolography. Following this, Martin focuses on Abraham 
Malherbe’s work on epistolary theorists and the issue of Paul’s let- 
ters. Finally, Martin spends the remainder of the article delineating 
Hans Dieter Betz’s theory of epistolary rhetoric and others who have 
adopted this approach. 

Turning to 2 Timothy, Cynthia Westfall attempts to amalgamate 
ancient epistolary theory with modern linguistics. Evaluating the let- 
ter as a whole, although with a particular focus on the letter body, 
Westfall delineates the beginning and conclusion of the letter body 
through the use of the epistolary opening and closing. Furthermore, 
Westfall associates 2 Timothy with a letter of moral exhortation within 
a culture steeped in honor and shame motivations. She also calls for 
an investigation of Pauline authorship of 2 Timothy on its own merits, 
and argues that it should not be communally evaluated with 1 Timo- 
thy and Titus. 

Investigating the Pauline parenesis, Young Chul Whang focuses on 
Paul’s intention to elicit behavioral, emotional, intellectual, and spiri- 
tual change within his readers to conform to the new reality of the 
Christian faith. Attempting to discern theological connections with the 
parenesis, Whang briefly touches on the structural issues of Paul’s let- 
ters. He raises the question whether parenesis in Paul’s letters should 
have its own section while also recognizing that parenetic material 1s 
found throughout his letters. 

Andrew Pitts, in his article on Pauline parenesis, attempts to dif 
ferentiate between Paul’s letters, which have a parenetic nature, and 
philosophical letter essays, which, although also parenetic, did not 
make use of the standard epistolary conventions. In light of these con- 
siderations, Pitts seeks to challenge some of Abraham Malherbe’s con- 
nections between Paul’s letters and ethical letters of the philosophical 
tradition. He also outlines some of the interpretive implications for an 
epistolary understanding of Paul’s parenesis. 

In the concluding essay of this volume, Jeffrey Weima, after listing 
a number of reasons why the letter closing has been neglected in New 
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Testament scholarship, presents the thesis that the final section of the 
apostle’s letters is not an insignificant unit, simply designed to maintain 
contact with the addressees, but rather is a carefully constructed sec- 
tion, shaped and adapted in such a way as to relate it directly to the 
major concerns of the letter as a whole. As a result, the letter closing 
has great interpretive value, providing important clues to understand- 
ing the key issues addressed in the body of the letter. In support of 
his theory, Weima investigates five epistolary closing conventions: the 
peace benediction, the hortatory section, the greetings, the autograph, 
and the grace benediction. 

Overall, these essays explore a range of issues dealing with Paul’s 
letters. While most are focused on a particular letter section, some 
look beyond particular divisions to seeing larger themes and struc- 
tures. As a whole, these essays summarize the previous scholarship 
on Pauline epistolography, but also seek to advance new theories in 
order to develop a richer interpretive understanding of one of the most 
influential early Christian writers. 


A FUNCTIONAL LETTER PERSPECTIVE: 
TOWARDS A GRAMMAR OF EPISTOLARY FORM 


Stanley E. Porter 
McMaster Dwinity College, Hamilton, ON, Canada 


1. Introduction 


One of the major recurring debates in discussion of the letters of the 
New Testament, including especially the Pauline letters, is the rela- 
tionship between Pauline epistolary form and other means of speaking 
of epistolary organization. As is widely known, and even discussed 
elsewhere in this volume, the discovery of the documentary letters of 
Egypt prompted a flurry of comparative research into the structure 
of New Testament letters, led at the outset by the significant studies of 
the German scholar Adolf Deissmann.’ The major terms of the debate 
tend to revolve around whether the New Testament letters and espe- 
cially the letters of Paul follow the three-, four- or five-part structure. 
This work in many ways culminated with the work of John White, 
who investigated various dimensions of the letter form in significant 
detail. However, much of this formal epistolary research was thought 
to prove to be relatively static, as it failed to produce as many pro- 
ductive research results as initially indicated. ‘This contributed to the 
development of a variety of other attempts to analyze epistolary form.* 
The major efforts in this area have been performed by rhetorical ana- 
lysts of various types. Rhetorical criticism ranges in form from the New 
Rhetoric that is related to types of literary criticism to the imposition 


' G. Adolf Deissmann, Bible Studies (trans. Alexander Grieve; Edinburgh: Clark, 
1901), 3-59; Laght from the Ancient East: The New Testament Illustrated by Recently Discov- 
ered Texts of the Graeco-Roman World (trans. Lionel R.M. Strachan; London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1927), 146-251. 

2 John L. White, The Body of the Greek Letter (SBLDS 2; Missoula, MT: Society of 
Biblical Literature, 1972); The Form and Structure of the Official Petition (SBLDS 5; Mis- 
soula, MT: Society of Biblical Literature, 1972). Cf. William G. Doty, Letters in Primitive 
Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1973). 

3 There have been a number of different interpretive frameworks that have been 
applied to the letter form, including Gricean pragmatics, speech-act theory, relevance 
theory, and various cognitively oriented models and approaches. 
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of various types of ancient rhetorical criticism. Despite the potential 
and realized productivity of the New Rhetoric,‘ in New Testament 
studies the emphasis has been upon the use of ancient rhetoric to study 
the Pauline letters.’ In many ways, these efforts too seem to have run 
their productive course, so that much recent ancient rhetorical criti- 
cism of the New Testament has become stagnant and repetitious, and 
has failed to produce the interpretive results once promised.° 

In light of these developments, I believe that it is time to consider 
other means of thinking about and analyzing the Pauline letters. To 
be sure, there will continue to be numerous efforts made using the 
traditional methods, including those noted above. However, the lull 
in their creative activities prompts me to ask the question whether we 
have availed ourselves of all of the productive resources available, or 
whether we should consider utilizing or even developing new methods 
to study this ancient literary form, the letter. 

In this paper, I risk an exploratory and experimental venture into 
developing and testing a new form of epistolary criticism, what I have 
labeled a Functional Sentence Perspective. Clearly derived from the 
Prague Linguistics Circle, this linguistic model begins by attempting 
to define a grammar of epistolary form, and then test its interpretive 
possibilities on selected examples. There is a long tradition, within 
biblical studies and linguistics, of deriving grammars of phenomena. 
This one pushes beyond the clause or sentence to attempt an extended 
functionalist explanation of the entire letter form. 


2. The Functionalist Perspective 


One of the noteworthy, yet now widely overlooked, accomplishments 
of the Prague Linguistics Circle was the Functional Sentence Perspec- 
tive. The Functional Sentence Perspective, proposed by one of the 


* See W. Ross Winterowd (ed.), Contemporary Rhetoric: A Conceptual Background with 
Readings (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1975). 

° See George A. Kennedy, New Testament Interpretation through Rhetorical Criticism (Cha- 
pel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1984). 

° In some forms, it has even distanced itself from the letter form altogether. See 
Ben Witherington, III, New Testament Rhetoric: An Introductory Guide to the Art of Persuasion 
in and of the New Testament (Eugene, OR: Cascade, 2009), 3, who argues that the letters 
of Paul are simply orations with epistolary openings and closings. 
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founders of the circle, Vilém Mathesius,’ was significant for bridg- 
ing the gap between structuralism and functionalism, which became a 
hallmark of the Prague Circle; for identifying meaning at the sentence 
level; for foreshadowing development of what has come to be known 
as text-linguistics or discourse analysis by noting information flow as 
separate from syntax; and for suggesting that grammar is more than 
syntax and can be expressed in meaningful structures at the sentence 
level and beyond, as some discourse analysts have suggested.® In other 
words, the Functional Sentence Perspective, by identifying meaningful 
units at the sentence level, implicated a grammar of discourse form, 
that is, the means by which a grammar of a discourse, not just a sen- 
tence, could be described, and its function articulated. 

Functionalist analysis of epistolary form has not been widespread in 
New Testament studies. As we will see below, most study of traditional 
epistolary form is not concerned with function but with structure and 
location. The major exception to this is the work of Jeffrey Reed, 
who, in an important and yet overlooked paper, suggests that there 
is a meaningful relationship between epistolary form and rhetorical 
features of Pauline letters on the basis of identifiable functional cor- 
relatives.’ I believe that Reed has identified a very important point of 
commonality, in his case between traditional epistolary form and rhe- 
torical categories, such as the parts of speeches. The notion of struc- 
tural and functional correlation, however, remains underdeveloped in 
epistolary studies. I believe that they can be brought into useful com- 
patibility, while retaining the independence of each. 

There were four foundational notions to the Functional Sentence 
Perspective as developed by Mathesius and developed further by 


7 See Josef Vachek, The Linguistic School of Prague: An Introduction to its Theory and 
Practice (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1966), 4-12. See also René Wellek, 
“Vilém Mathesius (1882-1945), Founder of the Prague Linguistic Circle,” in Laidislav 
Matejka (ed.), Sound, Sign and Meaning: Quinquagenary of the Prague Linguistic Circle (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan, 1976), 6-14. 

8 E.g. Teun A. van Dijk, Text and Context: Explorations in the Semantics and Pragmatics of 
Discourse (London: Longmans, 1977), 6-7, where he speaks of semantic macro-structures. 

° Jeffrey T. Reed, “Using Ancient Rhetorical Categories to Interpret Paul’s Letters: 
A Question of Genre,” in Stanley E. Porter and Thomas H. Olbricht (eds.), Rhetoric 
and the New Testament: Essays from the 1992 Heidelberg Conference (JSNTSup 90; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1993), 292-324, esp. 294-314. This has been utilized by 
Stanley E. Porter in “Paul of Tarsus and His Letters,” in Stanley E. Porter (ed.), 
Handbook of Classical Rhetoric in the Hellenistic Period 330 B.C—A.D. 400 (Leiden: Brill, 
1997), 533-86, esp. 567-76. 
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others in the Prague school and beyond. These were: (1) that the sen- 
tence consists of a formal and functional unit, and analysis of the unit 
demands attention to both; (2) that the act of communication repre- 
sented by the sentence is structured and organized in ways that are 
related to, though independent of, syntax; (3) that every organized 
communication represents a definable confluence of old and new 
material, which material is what constitutes the progress of commu- 
nication; and (4) these communicative elements can be labeled and 
described.'° Karl Bihler’s organon model of communication, which 
was later expanded in two ways, including recognition of the artistic 
element of the sign, and development of Jakobson’s communications 
model,'' forms the basis of the Functional Sentence Perspective, in his 
identification of three functions of language in relation to the linguistic 
sign: expressive function (speaker and sign), appeal function (hearer 
and sign), and representative function (sign and state of affairs)."” 
Mathesius identified, therefore, the two structural levels of com- 
munication within the sentence: the formal and syntactical subject 
and predicate, and the organizational and communicative theme and 
rheme.'* The two levels correlate with each other. In terms of organi- 
zational communication, the theme “is that part of the utterance which 
refers to a fact or facts already known from the preceding context, or 
to facts that may be taken for granted, and thus does not, or does only 
minimally, contribute to the information provided by the given sen- 
tence-utterance.” The rheme “contains the actual new information to 
be conveyed by the sentence-utterance and thus substantially enriches 
the knowledge of the listener or reader.”'* Not all are happy to define 


© On the above, see Henry Kucera and Elizabeth Cowper, “Functional Sentence 
Perspective Revisited,” in Matejka (ed.), Sound, Sign and Meaning, 191-230, esp. 191-92; 
Paul L. Garvin, “The Prague School of Linguistics,” in Archibald A. Hill (ed.), Lin- 
guistics Today (New York: Basic Books, 1969), 229-38, esp. 233-34. 

"' Peter Steiner, “The Conceptual Basis of Prague Structuralism,” in Matejka (ed.), 
Sound, Sign and Meaning, 351-85, esp. 381-82 n. 48. 

® Garvin, “Prague School,” 231-32. See Karl Buhler, Theory of Language: The Repre- 
sentational Function of Language (trans. Donald Fraser Goodwin; Amsterdam: Benjamins, 
1990), 30-39, esp. 35. 

'S Theme and rheme have been widely developed in various linguistic circles. 
The original terms of Mathesius were “foundation” and “core” (in the translation 
of Garvin, a native Czech speaker [“Prague School,” 234]). In American linguistics, 
Charles F. Hockett (A Course in Modern Linguistics [New York: Macmillan, 1970], 191, 
193), early on used the terms “topic” and “comment.” 

“ Vachek, Linguistic School, 89. 
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the terms in these ways.'° Perhaps a more explicit way of understand- 
ing these concepts is to think of them in relation to discourse, in which 
there is “stored world knowledge and text-presented knowledge.” ‘The 
theme would be the world knowledge to which the speaker adds new 
material, the rheme.’° In sentence syntactical terms, in such a frame- 
work “the theme invariably precedes the rheme,” on the basis of “the 
psychology of learning,” in which “new elements of information can 
be successfully acquired only if they are organically incorporated into 
the network of elements known from before.”!’ Thus syntax, especially 
in more flexible-word-order languages (but fixed-order ones as well), 
becomes the means of indicating theme and rheme. Thus, in a sen- 
tence with subject-predicate syntax, the theme will often be equated 
with the grammatical subject and the agent of an action in an active 
voice sentence, and the rheme with the predicate and the remaining 
material. The passive voice can be used to re-orient the recipient of 
the action into the theme by making it the grammatical subject placed 
initially, thus showing the relationship of syntax and communicative 
organization. 

On the basis of the Functional Sentence Perspective, I propose that 
there is the basis in epistolary structure for a similar analysis. Danes 
identified three levels of structure in the functional perspective: a syn- 
tactical, a semantic, and an organizational level. If this is the case, 
then in the above we have been conflating and merging the semantic 
and organizational levels.'* The implication of Danes’s distinction is 
that the semantic level is confined to the individual components, but 


' For example, Robert de Beaugrande notes questions over what exactly is being 
described in the theme/rheme distinction: subject and predicate as structural ele- 
ments; content that has been mentioned or not; presuppositions to a statement; the 
relationship of concepts to sentence positions; informativity and sentence structure; 
psychological subjects and predicates; means for indicating various alternative infor- 
mational perspectives; the relation of sentence forms and their being answers to ques- 
tions; information and expectation; the connectivity of certain concepts to certain 
textual nodes. See his Text, Discourse and Process: Toward a Multidisciplinary Science of Texts 
(London: Longman, 1980), 119-20. 

'© T adapt this from Beaugrande, Text, Discourse and Process, 120, 122, who uses the 
notion of topic within a discourse context. Michael Halliday (Jntroduction to Functional 
Grammar [with C.M.I.M. Matthiessen; 3rd ed.; London: Arnold, 2004], 64-65) has 
probably been the linguist who has drawn on this framework the most explicitly. 

"™ WVachek, Linguistic School, 90. 

'8 See Kucera and Cowper, “Functional Sentence Perspective,” 225, citing Fran- 
tisek Danes, “A Three-level Approach to Syntax,” in Josef Vachek (ed.), Travaux lin- 
guistiques de Prague | (Prague: Editions de ?Académie Tchécoslovaque des Sciences, 
1964), 225-40. 
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that the organizational might address larger sentence considerations. 
The possibility is that they may move beyond the sentence to larger 
organizational units. For example, Susumu Kuno suggests that there 
may be clauses without a theme.’ Jan Firbas goes further and identi- 
fies a number of sentences where he notes that they are themeless, but 
that they all have rhemes.”° If this is so, then it provides the possible 
indication that rhematic material might function across sentences and 
form larger semantic and even organizational units. This suggests two 
consequences of interpretive significance. One is that the organiza- 
tional structure of theme and rheme has a logical extension to larger 
discourse units, and the other is that there is a higher level of commu- 
nicative organization for linguistic entities, such as the letter. 

I am choosing to call this organizing interpretive framework the 
Functional Letter Perspective. By this I mean that the larger com- 
municative organizational unit is the letter, and that there are at least 
two major structural levels to the letter. The one is the formal repre- 
sentation of the letter in terms of a complex of linguistic signs orga- 
nized into a structured entity. The formal element constitutes what 
we might call the syntax of the letter. However, this is a potentially 
misleading term, as syntax is usually (and rightly) confined to the level 
of the sentence (or clause and clause complex). By this, I mean only 
that there are identifiable formal patterns that are discernable in the 
epistolary form, and that were known and used by those composing 
such letters. The second level is the semantic level, by which is meant 
the meaning of the meaning-units of the letter. However, the use of 
“semantics” is a potentially misleading term, as semantics is often (and 
perhaps wrongly) confined to lower levels of linguistic analysis, such 
as the word and the sentence at the highest level. The notion of the 
“semantics” of a letter is a useful notion, so long as it encompasses 
more than the idea of meaning as a concatenation of the meanings 
of individual words or even sentences. The “semantic” organizational 
level includes both semantics and pragmatics (to use traditional terms), 
within the confines of a situational contextual analysis.*! The third 


'8 Susumu Kuno, “Three Perspectives in the Functional Approach to Syntax,” in 
Matejka (ed.), Sound, Sign and Meaning, 119-90, esp. 121. 

20 Jan Firbas, “Has Every Sentence a Theme and a Rheme?” in John Anderson 
(ed.), Language Form and Linguistic Variation: Papers Dedicated to Angus McIntosh (Amsterdam: 
Benjamins, 1982), 97-115, esp. 112. 

2! T use situational in contrast to social and psychological. See Steiner, “Concep- 
tual Basis,” 382 n. 48. Readers will observe the correlation with Halliday’s notion of 
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level is the communicative organizational level, by which the letter is 
seen as an organized communicative entity consisting of meaningful 
units of material. These meaningful units extend beyond the sentence 
in structure and encompass full semantic-pragmatic meaning, in terms 
of various larger complexes of organization. 

Whereas the Functional Sentence Perspective used the terms theme 
and rheme to identify the meaningful functional units of the sentence, 
and the terms are confined in such analysis to the sentence, I wish to 
use the terms “thesis” and “elaboration” to identify the meaningful 
functional organizational units of the Functional Letter Perspective. 
The thesis identifies the assumed, given, presupposed or world-knowl- 
edge complex element, of which the elaboration is the addition, devel- 
opment, fulfillment or completion. The term thesis is used to indicate 
more than a simple proposition but a potential complex of ideas to 
which more is added and thereby elaborated. ‘There are no set formal 
boundaries to the thesis, but it is the instigating material, of which 
the rest of the unit is an elaboration. The term elaboration is used 
to indicate the dependence of this organizational unit upon the thesis 
part. The elaboration may extend over a significant stretch of lin- 
guistic material, until another theme is indicated. In several ways, the 
organizational elements identified in the Functional Letter Perspec- 
tive correspond with what might in some contexts be identified as 
the paragraph, in which there is an identifiable topic and develop- 
ment. However, the paragraph is a poorly defined notion in discourse 
analysis, especially of ancient texts.” The paragraph in many ways is 
a static notion that is used to describe fixed inflexible units predicated 
upon a super-syntactical basis, that is, of a topic sentence developed 
through various supporting sentences. The Functional Letter Perspec- 
tive posits a dynamic set of categories to describe a more flexible and 
dynamic concept of linguistic functionality. The concepts of thesis 
and elaboration go beyond simply presuppositional knowledge, and 
certainly beyond assumed explicit knowledge, and posit contextually 
relevant world-knowledge.”’ That is, the thesis draws upon shared 


context of situation. See Michael A.K. Halliday, Language as Social Semiotic: The Social 
Interpretation of Language and Meaning (London: Arnold, 1978), 28-31 and elsewhere. 

2 As an effort in this direction, see Stanley E. Porter, “Pericope Markers and the 
Paragraph: Textual and Linguistic Considerations,” in Raymond de Hoop, Marjo 
C.A. Korpel, and Stanley E. Porter (eds.), The Impact of Unit Delimitation on Exegesis 
(Pericope 7; Leiden: Brill, 2008), 175-95. 

3 See Beaugrande, Text, Discourse and Process, 120. 
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world-knowledge of the writer and readers, and thus does not depend 
upon previous specific knowledge, only a context of situation in which 
such knowledge is contextually relevant. 

This functionality performs on two further levels, corresponding to 
two intermediate levels between clause-level syntax and the level of 
the entire epistolary discourse. The first-order set of functional units 
includes groupings on the basis of clausal configurations, and utilizes 
the kinds of transitions indicated by typical ordering devices (e.g. con- 
junctions, enumeration, etc.), epistolary conventions (e.g. specification 
of sender and receiver), and epistolary formulas (e.g. disclosure for- 
mulas). Ordering devices, such as conjunctions, are often ambiguous 
in epistolary (and other literary) analysis, because they are sometimes 
said to indicate higher level transitions.** While they may do so, I am 
positing here that they do so only if they function initially as first- 
level grouping elements. In this sense, there is a transference of the 
ordering function from the first level to the second level of discourse 
structure. The same can be said for epistolary conventions, in which 
shifts in speaker and hearer indicate first-level organizational patterns 
before they indicate higher levels. This is pertinent not only to the let- 
ter opening, which follows a set of epistolary conventions to identify 
the sender and receiver,” but elsewhere in the letter, where there are 
shifts in person, whether speaker or audience. I have identified ten 
epistolary formulas. These include: thanksgiving (“I give thanks...”), 
disclosure (“I want you to know/I don’t want you to be ignorant...”), 
petition (“I request/beseech you...”), joy (“I rejoice/have joy...”), 


” 


astonishment (“I marvel...”), reiteration (“I say again...”), hearing or 


” 


learning (“I hear/learn...”), affirmation (“I swear...”), blessing and 
doxology (“blessed be...”), greetings (“greetings...”), and travelogue 
(“I am eager to visit...”).°° There have been many studies of epistolary 


*4 See Stanley E. Porter and Matthew Brook O’Donnell, “Conjunctions, Clines, 
and Levels of Discourse,” HN 20 (2007): 3-14. 

*° See Francis Xavier J. Exler, The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter of the Epistolary 
Papyn (3d c. B.C—5rd c. A.D.): A Study in Greek Epistolography (repr. Chicago: Ares, 1976), 
13-68, who well illustrates that the New Testament letters, including Paul’s, follow the 
overwhelmingly most frequent salutary form, A (sender) to B (receiver), and address. 

6 The above list is a composite from the following sources: John L. White, “Intro- 
ductory Formulae in the Body of the Pauline Letter,” JBL 40 (1971): 91-97; Franz 
Schnider and Werner Stenger, Studien zum Neutestamentlichen Briefformular (NTTS 11; 
Leiden: Brill, 1987), 168-81; Robert W. Funk, “The Apostolic Parousia: Form and Sig- 
nificance,” in W.R. Farmer, C.F.D. Moule, and R.R. Niebuhr (eds.), Christian History 
and Interpretation: Studies Presented to John Knox (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
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formulas, and one of the major questions in discussing them is how 
it is that formulas, such as the disclosure formula (e.g. “I want you to 
know...”), can appear at various places within the letter. This confu- 
sion is caused at least in part by the fact that such analysis imposes 
a top-down perspective, in which the overriding epistolary structure 
is seen to impose its structure on the smaller units. Within the Func- 
tional Letter Perspective, the various formulas are one of the several 
means capable of indicating first-level groupings. Thus, if the formulas 
are seen not as unique and singular features confined to one particu- 
lar place or use, but as flexible multi-purpose indicators of functional 
units, then their use in various places within the epistolary structure 
is sensible and both structurally and organizationally significant. The 
second level or grouping of functional units includes one of more of 
the first-level groupings, and corresponds to the major functional units 
of the letter, such as the salutation, body, and closing. In this way, 
the Functional Letter Perspective works as both a bottom-up and top- 
down model of textual analysis. It serves to move beyond the sentence 
to organize material at larger levels, while also functioning within the 
constrictions of the epistolary structure. 

The question might be raised regarding the suitability of an 
extended linguistic framework applied to the letter, which is so much 
larger and relatively more flexible in form than a sentence. In fact, 
that is the environment in which something like the Functional Letter 
Perspective might well prove to function best. As Beaugrande points 
out in his discussion of the Functional Sentence Perspective (FSP), the 
Czech sentence with its highly variable word order (much like Greek) 
would appear to be “quite unsystemic and unsystematic if FSP were 
disregarded.””’ The same is even true in a relatively fixed word-order 
language like English. In other words, the variability of the structural 
elements of syntax helps compel toward discovery of another level or 
type of understanding that makes meaningful the varied word order. 
Otherwise, the variability appears to be unmotivated and unintelli- 
gible, as there is no syntactical means of explanation. In the same 


1967), 249-68; Terence Y. Mullins, “Formulas in New Testament Epistles,” JBL 91 
(1972): 380-90; Otto Roller, Das Formular der Paulinischen Briefe: Ein Beitrag zur Lehre vom 
antiken Briefe (BWANT 4.6; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1933). 

27 Robert de Beaugrande, “The Heritage of Functional Sentence Perspective 
from the Standpoint of Text Linguistics,” Linguistica Pragiensa 34.1-2 (1992): 2-26, 
55-86 (19). 
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way, we can think of the letter as having a very broad and expansive 
form at the discourse level, with a number of structuring elements at 
the internal level. These internal structuring elements, which function 
within very large discourse units (the units of the letter form), can be 
quite varied, and demand non-formal means of understanding how 
they function, in terms of organizing the material of the letter. The 
Functional Letter Perspective is an attempt to describe and explain 
this varied functionality at the supra-sentential level. 


3. Functional Letter Perspectiwe and Traditional Epistolary Form 


As noted above, traditional theories of epistolary form were once very 
popular in New Testament studies. Deissmann’s well-known distinc- 
tion between letters and epistles, which at one time had some favor, 
has clearly fallen out of fashion.” However, even if Deissmann was 
wrong regarding the distinction between letters and epistles, and how 
this distinction applies to the letters in the New testament, his work on 
the nature of the letter-form in the New Testament and the work that 
he spawned still has pertinence to New Testament studies—especially 
as some of the other forms of epistolary analysis have become mori- 
bund or failed to deliver the results that were once promised. 

There are several significant insights from traditional epistolary 
analysis that are useful in utilizing and implementing a Functional 
Letter Perspective. Deissmann’s distinction, even though it was applied 
too rigidly, contains the keen observation that various letter-like (I use 
the term to avoid siding with either of Deissmann’s two terms) docu- 
ments had various forms and, with them, various functions to perform. 
His observation was limited by the fact that he attempted to draw 
social and even psychological conclusions from it, without first com- 
ing fully to terms with the immediate situational factors involved. In 
other words, he did not have a robust or rigorous situational linguistic 
matrix in which to perform his analysis. If he and others who followed 
him had done so, they perhaps would have or could have realized 
that the distinction between letters and epistles is not a disjunction but 
a continuum that is identifiable by more than social (or theological) 


28 See, for example, Stanley K. Stowers, Letter Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity (LEC 
5; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1986), 17—20. 
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occasion. Situational context is variable on the basis of a complex 
of communicative, functional characteristics, and to a large extent 
unique to each communicative utterance, such as a letter, even if all 
letters have an overwhelming number of common features. The sec- 
ond insight is the recognition that literary forms change and develop, 
both diachronically and synchronically. In other words, we can observe 
how a form such as the ancient letter may develop over time, that is, 
diachronically, as epistolary tyme and accomplishment passes within a 
given literary environment. Examples abound within various literary 
types, such as dramatic forms. However, literary forms are utilized 
differently synchronically as well, that is, within a different synchronic 
literary environment a particular literary type may have different for- 
mal manifestations, as well as different situationally specific functional 
purposes.*’ One can legitimately expect literary types to change across 
time and within time, as dictated by changing situational functional 
requirements. The third insight is that the ongoing debate over the 
number of parts of the Pauline letter form in relation to the Greco- 
Roman letter form* to a large extent is misconceived and misguided, 
as it fails to take several important factors into account. It first of all 
confuses diachrony with synchrony regarding the development and 
use of the letter form. It second of all neglects the role of functional 
development as important to the form of the letter. 

As a result, I think that many studies of the Pauline letter form have 
hesitated to acknowledge the five-part formal structure (with salutation, 
thanksgiving, body, paranesis, and closing), because it appears that this 
form is an anomaly or out of character with the well-known three-part 
form of the typical Greco-Roman letter (salutation, body, and clos- 
ing) that has been studied so widely. There are two major observa- 
tions to make about these supposed parts. The three-part letter form 
provides a useful set of distinctions for three obvious parts of the let- 
ter—the opening, the closing, and the part in between. However, even 
those who see three parts to the letter form acknowledge that there 
are other parts of the letter—the prayer wish after the introduction 


2° See John Frow, Genre (New Critical Idiom; London: Routledge, 2005), 128-37. 

3° Representatives of the various positions include: John L. White, “Ancient Greek 
Letters,” in David E. Aune (ed.), Greco-Roman Literature (SBLSBS 21; Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1988), 85-105 (97), for the three-part form conforming to the Greco-Roman 
letter form; Jeffrey A.D. Weima, Neglected Endings: The Significance of the Pauline Letter 
Closings (JSNTSup 101; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1994), 11, for the four-part form; and 
Doty, Letters in Primitive Christianity, 27-43, for the five-part form. 
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and at the beginning of the middle part, or the opening, middle, and 
closing of the body, or a travel section before the closing.*'! So, even 
those who find three major parts of the letter acknowledge that there 
are in fact other functional units as well. The five-part letter form 
accepts the development of two further major functional units of the 
letter—one each at the transitions between the opening and middle, 
and the middle and the closing. On the basis of the Pauline usage 
of the letter form, these two extra units are called the thanksgiving, 
because Paul often, though not invariably, offers thanksgiving to God 
for his readers, after he addresses them and before he moves to the 
body; and the paranesis, because Paul often, though not invariably, 
offers paranetic encouragement to his readers, after finishing the body 
and before closing the letter. ‘There are of course a number of letters 
within the Pauline corpus that do not have all five of the proposed 
parts, but when they are lacking, their lacking itself shows their func- 
tional importance. In this sense, there is a functional purpose accom- 
plished by the letter parts, even when they are absent. 

In light of this analysis, I think that it is appropriate to use the five- 
part letter structure as providing the major functional organizational 
boundaries for the Functional Letter Perspective, and serving as at 
least a useful starting point for analysis. 


4. Interpretive Implications of a Functional Grammar of Epistolary Form 


The Functional Letter Perspective is best demonstrated through sev- 
eral examples of interpretation. I will offer several different types of 
examples that illustrate particular issues that I wish to treat concerning 
the letter form. 


a. Romans 1 


Romans | is traditionally analyzed as consisting of three parts of the 
letter form. These include the salutation or letter opening (Rom 1:1-7), 
the thanksgiving (1:8-15/17), and the opening of the body (1:18f£).° 


3! See, for example, White, who notes divisions within the salutation, body, and 
closing (“Ancient Greck Letters,” 88, 90, 92, 94) and notes such items as the thanks- 
giving prayer and closing elements (97). 

82 See Lee Martin McDonald and Stanley E. Porter, Early Christianity and its Sacred 
Literature (Peabody: Hendrickson, 2000), 461. 
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In terms of the five-part letter form, this is a reasonable analysis. How- 
ever, this does not match the presentation of the text in the Greek 
testament. Both the UBSGNT (4th ed.) and the Nestle-Aland (27th 
ed.) text indicate divisions between wv. 7 and 8, vv. 15 and 16, and wy. 
17 and 18 (the Nestle-Aland has minor divisions for the first two, and 
a major one for the third). These varied textual presentations reveal a 
number of potential points of difficulty. One is the place of Rom 1:16—- 
17 within such a structure. Another is the development of the opening. 
A third is the structure of the part labeled as the thanksgiving. 

The Functional Letter Perspective on Romans may offer a help- 
ful tool for analysis of this portion of the letter. First, let me consider 
the letter opening. The opening, according to Exler as noted above, 
consists of three elements: A to B, greetings. ‘This is what one would 
expect to find in any letter opening, and is the “syntax” of the opening. 
However, that is not what the reader of the letter finds. The standard 
analysis of this part of the letter is to note that the description of the 
sender is expanded. In fact, this is the largest development of the letter 
opening concerning the author in all of the Pauline letters. However, 
although this is true, this is not an entirely satisfying analysis, because 
of the various conclusions that are drawn regarding the content of 
this expansion. These various proposals sometimes focus upon Paul, 
but usually—when not commenting on the possibility of Rom 1:3-4 
being a pre-Pauline statement—concentrate upon the theological con- 
tent of the unit.*? This theological description may well be accurate, 
but it does not answer the question of how this unit functions within 
the epistolary discourse, that is, it does not describe this unit from a 
Functional Letter Perspective. 

The Functional Letter Perspective would note first that the thesis 
is a tripartite complex description of Paul, designated the servant of 
Jesus Christ, called apostle, designated for the gospel of God. There 
are three consequences of this identification of the thesis. The first is 
that the recipient becomes part of the elaboration and is delayed. ‘The 
second is that the greeting also becomes part of the elaboration and 
is delayed further. The third is that the expansion and development 
of the description of Paul becomes part of the elaboration, not of the 
character of God but of Paul. The elaboration of Paul, though build- 
ing grammatically by means of a relative clause referring back to the 
gospel, places his ministry within the context of God’s announcement 


33 See Thomas R. Schreiner, Romans (BECNT; Grand Rapids: Baker, 1998), 31-45. 
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of his son begotten of humankind and designated with power by the 
Spirit of holiness by his resurrection, which provides grace and apos- 
tleship for the nations or Gentiles. The recipients, as the elaboration 
continues, are part of this called group as well, and then are desig- 
nated, along with appropriate greetings. This initial unit functions in 
several ways. Structurally, the first-level letter conventions of the open- 
ing mark out this initial Functional Sentence unit by initiating and 
then closing the unit by inclusion of the required three epistolary con- 
ventional elements (addressor, addressee, greeting). Besides function- 
ing structurally on this level, these elements designate the first major 
epistolary unit, the letter opening. From a functional standpoint, the 
thesis, placed first and elaborately introducing Paul (although it is his 
first mention), indicates that he is the assumed knowledge or world 
knowledge (for the Roman recipients of a letter from an apostle). ‘The 
elaboration of him in terms of how his apostolic calling is grounded 
in the work of God through Jesus Christ and ratified by the Spirit 
promotes the seriousness of his ministry to the Gentiles, of whom the 
Romans are a part. 

The author then moves to the second unit. The enumerator in 
v. 8, “first,” functions as both a first-level marker and an initiator 
of the second-level or epistolary level. This is followed by a second 
marker, the epistolary thanksgiving formula, “I give thanks to my God 
through Jesus Christ for all of you because...”; v. 8). The content of 
the thanksgiving formula is the core of the thesis of this unit: their faith 
is proclaimed in the entire world. The use of two epistolary features 
or formulas marks both first-level and second-level structural relations. 
The thesis indicates that this is assumed knowledge by Paul for the 
Romans, as part of the group that has been called by God (v. 6). 
His thankfulness is for their testimony. What that testimony consists 
of Paul then elaborates in the rest of the unit. On a structural level, 
he connects the elaboration by means of the conjunction yap. His 
elaboration of his understanding of their proclaimed faith consists of 
three elements. The first is that God is a witness to their faith, the 
second is that their successful proclamation is inextricably tied in with 
Paul’s unceasing prayer for them, and the third is his desire to come 
to visit them, so that he too can be one who shares in their mutual 
encouragement in the faith. The elaboration of the thesis expands the 
proclamation of their faith to include both God and the absent Paul, 
who himself wishes to become a part of the proclamation that is tak- 
ing place. 
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In 1:13, there is the first use of a disclosure formula in Romans. This 
marks the beginning of the third Functional Letter unit of the book 
of Romans. The disclosure formula is in the negative form (“I don’t 
want you to be unknowing...”). Paul does not want the Romans to be 
ignorant of the fact he had intended many times to come to them and 
he was hindered until the present time, with the intention of achieving 
spiritual results with the Roman Christians. ‘This use of the disclosure 
formula reveals the thesis—elaboration structure. The thesis is Paul’s 
thwarted intention to visit the Romans to share in their ministry, as he 
has stated in the previous unit. Now he uses this intention as the thesis 
of the next Functional Letter unit. Paul’s elaboration of this thesis is 
found in two major developments, one being his encompassing obliga- 
tion regarding the gospel (vv. 14-15) and the second his view of the 
gospel itself in relation to humanity (vv. 16-17). 

As noted above, one of the major problems in thinking about the 
structure and outline of Romans is the placement of 1:16-17. On the 
one hand, it appears to be placed at the end of the thanksgiving and 
before the body of the letter, yet, on the other, it appears to be out 
of keeping with the thanksgiving. The use of smaller functional units 
within the letter provides some amelioration of the problem. ‘The thesis 
of this Functional Letter unit is that Paul has been hindered from par- 
ticipating in the desired task of profitably ministering with the Romans 
as he has with others. His elaboration of this thesis places the Romans 
within the context of Paul’s ministry to the wider Gentile world, which 
he characterizes as Greeks and barbarians, that is, Greek speaking 
and non-Greek speaking Gentiles, and the wise and ignorant. Despite 
much speculation on the reasons for Paul’s division of humanity in this 
way, the terminology appears to be inclusive of the Gentile world. For 
(Paul connects the further elaboration with the conjunction, yap) Paul 
is not ashamed to take this gospel to this entire Gentile world, because 
it is the power of salvation to Jews and Greeks, as the Jewish Scriptures 
themselves attest (Hab 2:4). This unit concludes both structurally and 
organizationally with the strong affirmation of the Old Testament text, 
introduced with the quotation formula, “it stands written.”** 


3* On the use of the perfect tense-form (stative aspect), see Stanley E. Porter, Verbal 
Aspect in the Greek of the New Testament, with Reference to Tense and Mood (SBG 1; New York: 
Lang, 1989), 257-59. 
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The use of the conjunction yap (“for”) with a new topicalization 
after the closing formulaically introduced quotation indicates a new 
Functional Letter unit at 1:18. The thesis of this unit is that the wrath 
of God is revealed from heaven upon all ungodly and unrighteous 
humanity who suppress the truth in unrighteousness. At this point, the 
interpreter realizes that there is elaboration of this thesis instigated by 
the connective “wherefore.” However, the question now becomes that 
of where the unit ends, as there is a series of “wherefore/therefore” 
statements running to at least v. 25. The elaboration probably consists 
of all four of the major “wherefore/therefore” statements from v. 19 
to v. 25, ending with the blessing formula at the end of the verse. ‘The 
first provides a basis for the divine wrath in the clear observance of 
the knowledge of God in unjust humanity, because God himself made 
it clear throughout various natural phenomena (vv. 19-20). The sec- 
ond part of the elaboration develops the human response in light of 
this manifested knowledge. The human response is depicted as one 
that, despite their knowledge, engaged in futile and contrarian behav- 
ior, in which they ended up substituting animal images for God (w. 
21-23). Finally, in the third part of the elaboration, the two parts of 
the previous elaboration are united, when Paul says that as a result 
God handed humanity over to their heart-oriented desires, in which 
they exchanged God’s truth for a lie, and ended up worshipping the 
creature rather than the blessed creator (vv. 24—25). The blessing for- 
mula closes this elaboration of the thesis. 

This analysis could continue, but I think that these examples are 
suitable to illustrate the use of the Functional Letter Perspective in 
the opening of Romans. Despite fairly clear analysis of the major let- 
ter form, there are a number of ambiguities that can be functionally 
resolved when the Functional Letter units are determined and ana- 
lyzed in terms of their structural and organizational features. 


b. Galatians 1 


Galatians provides another suitable example for illustrating the use of 
a Functional Letter Perspective, because of the lack of the thanksgiving 
section of the letter. ‘This lack of a thanksgiving after the letter opening 
and before the body has been widely noted.*’ However, I do not think 


8° McDonald and Porter, Early Christianity, 415. 
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that it is always fully understood how the failure to include a thanks- 
giving affects the organizational function of the letter. 

The first unit of the letter is the opening, which consists of Gal 
1:1-5. The components of this opening, though it conforms in broad 
structural terms to the “A to B, greetings,” pattern, function organi- 
zationally in a distinctly different way than the opening of Romans. 
The sender and recipients are brought together into a single syntacti- 
cal unit that functions as the thesis of this unit. The elements of this 
thesis consist of the designation of Paul as apostle, of all the brothers 
with him, and of the churches of Galatia as the recipients (vv. 1-2). 
The syntactical structure, with the senders in the nominative and the 
recipients in the dative, is the means by which their roles are differenti- 
ated, but, apart from a slight development of Paul’s position as apostle, 
there are no other means of dividing this unit up. This thesis includes 
in the foundation of the letter the acknowledgment of Paul, though he 
is differentiated from the others by an expanded title, and of all the 
brothers with him, along with the Galatian recipients, as part of the 
same group of epistolary communicants. The elaboration includes 
the greeting and the closing doxology, and focuses upon several ele- 
ments of the thesis. The greeting first expands upon the description of 
the work of Jesus Christ, and then embeds this in the will of God. Jesus 
Christ is used as part of the description of the sender Paul (v. 1), and 
then reiterated in v. 3 as the one who gave himself for sinners so that 
he might rescue them from the present evil age. This is according to 
the will of God the father, repeating a previous mention of God from 
v. 3 in the greeting. The elaboration concludes with glory being given 
to the God and father who has performed an act of grace (v. 5). The 
thesis of this unit, unlike that of Romans, presents all of the major 
participants of the letter together, and then elaborates their relation- 
ship in terms of the work of God through Christ. 

The second unit of analysis begins with the amazement formula 
of v. 6 and continues through to the reiteration formula of v. 9, thus 
encompassing the structure of the entire Functional Letter unit. The 
organizational structure functions in relation to this formal structure. 
The thesis of this unit is Paul’s reaction of amazement that the Gala- 
tians have already, so quickly, departed from the one who called them 
by his grace, and have begun to follow another gospel (v. 6). The 
elaboration of this thesis clarifies the nature of this “other” gospel by 
stating that it is not another gospel (connected by the relative pronoun) 
but the result of those who are troubling the Galatians and want to 
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alter or distort the actual gospel of Christ. Paul distances the genuine 
gospel from any gospel, even one preached by him, that may depart 
from it (vv. 7-8). The elaboration closes with the reiteration formula, 
when Paul reminds the Galatians of what he has said before and is 
now repeating—that anyone proclaiming a gospel that deviates from 
the true gospel they received is to be accursed (v. 9). 

There are two major features to notice in terms of how the Func- 
tional Letter Perspective works in relation to these opening verses of 
Galatians. The first is that the Functional Letter Perspective is able 
to account well for the movement from the letter opening to what 
ends up being the opening unit of the letter body, introduced by the 
amazement formula serving as a level-one and a level-two marker.*° 
The opening two units of the letter move from elaborating the nature 
of the commonality among the senders and receivers to the work of 
Jesus Christ and God. That makes their departure from this gospel 
so astounding, because they have in common their shared recogni- 
tion of the work of Jesus Christ and God in redemption. The second 
feature is that the Functional Letter Perspective, when seen within 
the strictures of standard epistolary form, helps to understand how 
the lack of a thanksgiving functions in the organization of the letter. 
Whereas the reader, probably including the Galatians, would have 
expected some transitional device from the opening to the body—in 
the Greco-Roman letter perhaps a health wish and in Paul’s letters a 
thanksgiving—instead they are sharply rebuked by the shift by means 
of the amazement formula to a thesis regarding their departure from 
the Christ who called them. The lack of the thanksgiving is not only 
palpable, but heightened by the juxtaposed organizational contrast 
between the common recognition of the work of Christ and God and 
the quick and deleterious departure from the gospel and the seeking 
out of another that is insufficient. 


36 On the transition from the letter opening to the body, see F.F. Bruce, The Epistle 
to the Galatians (NIGTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982), 79-80, who notes the sev- 
eral views of the transition. The different viewpoints indicate that the transition has 
not been clearly understood, as some posit that Paul (writing Galatians early in his 
career) had not yet developed the thanksgiving, or that Paul had just received news of 
the Galatians’ abandonment of the gospel. 
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c. Philemon 


I conclude with the example of the book of Philemon.*’ I treat Phile- 
mon here for two major reasons. One is so that I can provide analysis 
of an entire book, and the other is so that I can examine the other 
parts of a letter, especially the body and conclusion. Philemon has an 
opening (vv. 1—3), thanksgiving (wv. 4-7), body (vv. 8-22), and closing 
(vv. 23-25). It lacks a paranesis.** It is the intersection of the body 
and closing that I will be most interested in from a Functional Letter 
Perspective. 

Philemon is unusual in that the first unit, the opening (vv. 1-3), 
has an extended thesis that consists of the listing of the senders, Paul 
and ‘Timothy, and the recipients, Philemon, Apphia, Archippus, and 
the church that meets in (presumably) Philemon’s house (note use of 
second person singular).*? As in Galatians, the thesis is inclusive, with 
the dual senders addressing three people, as well as the members of a 
house church. Each is given a suitable short definitional statement, so 
that the result is a thesis that puts forward those responsible for the let- 
ter, all placed on the same level. The elaboration consists of a greeting 
made from God and the Lord Jesus Christ. The communal presenta- 
tion of the thesis and the greeting that is simply in terms of God and 
Jesus Christ are noteworthy for the thrust of the rest of the letter. 

The second Functional Letter unit opens with the thanksgiving for- 
mula that instigates both the first-level and second-level structures. 
The content of the thanksgiving by Paul (and Timothy) takes the 
form of making mention of you (second person singular) in prayer 
and hearing of your (second person singular) love and faith (vv. 4—5). 
The thesis of this second unit picks up the use of the second person 
singular reference and embeds it within the thesis. The elaboration of 
the thesis then focuses the prayer and reputation by focusing not on 
the person, Philemon, who has the love and faith, but upon the Lord 
Jesus and all the saints (v. 5). Whereas the thesis is singular and geared 
toward Philemon, the elaboration extends and develops his qualities in 
terms of both heavenly and earthly accountability, the Lord Jesus and 


37 For the issues surrounding Philemon, see Brook W.R. Pearson, Corresponding Sense: 
Paul, Dialectic @ Gadamer (BIS 58; Leiden: Brill, 2001), 46-92. 

38 See McDonald and Porter, Early Christianity, 482. 

3° On the use of the second person singular and its implications, see Joseph A. 
Fitzmyer, The Letter to Philemon (AB 34C; New York: Doubleday, 2000), 89. 
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other followers of Jesus. Paul reiterates this focus when he states that 
Philemon’s fellowship of his faith is to be realized in the good that 1s 
again focused upon Christ (v. 6). Paul’s joy is because Philemon’s love 
has refreshed the fellow believers (v. 7). 

The next Functional Letter unit is highly complex, and illustrates 
that one cannot simply rely upon structural elements to indicate 
semantic organizational patterns. The shift to the body of the letter 
is marked by a number of structural means that signal the next Func- 
tional Letter unit, and, with this shift in syntax and use of a peti- 
tion formula, indicate an organizational shift. Paul uses a conjunction 
and then the fronted complement of the opening participial clause, a 
fronted causal phrase, and then the main verb of the petition formula, 
all to indicate that he is moving from the thanksgiving and praise of 
the previous unit to a series of strongly worded encouragements. ‘The 
thesis of this unit is a complex of notions that include Paul’s ability 
to command Philemon, his love for him, and his own position as an 
“elder” and “prisoner” (v. 9). Paul then uses another petition formula, 
but this time with conventional syntax, as part of the elaboration of the 
thesis. The elaboration concerns the person Paul calls his child, who 
was born in prison, Onesimus, once useless but now useful, whom he 
is sending to Philemon, and whom he wishes to keep for himself as 
Philemon’s emissary, but whom he is returning so as to get Philemon’s 
willing concurrence. The thesis of this unit assumes Pauline authority, 
known by world-knowledge as the apostle to the Gentiles, by his posi- 
tion as sender of the letter, and by virtue of his inverted standing in 
terms of the social hierarchy of the church.”” The elaboration, rather 
than attempting to defend or expand upon this authority, develops the 
transformed status of Onesimus within a context of a non-compulsory 
persuasion of Philemon to accede to the apostle’s request. 

Paul then offers an explanation of the changed status of Onesimus 
and the implications in the next Functional Letter unit. Paul uses an 
initial adverb, a conjunction, and then a causal statement to mark 
syntactically the shift. The thesis concerns Onesimus’s being away 
for a while so that Philemon might have him back forever (v. 15). 
The thesis not only assumes the knowledge of Onesimus from the 


‘© There is not opportunity here to discuss the social structure indicated in the 


letter by means of familial and other language. On this, see Norman R. Petersen, 
Rediscovering Paul: Philemon and the Sociology of Paul’s Narrative World (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1985). 
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previous discourse unit, but it assumes knowledge of the situation for 
slaves in the ancient world. Paul then elaborates the implications of 
the change of status that Onesimus’s incorporation into the faith has 
for his incorporation into the household and house church of Phile- 
mon. Paul elaborates this in terms of Onesimus no longer being a 
slave but a beloved brother, both physically in relation to Philemon 
and spiritually to the Lord (v. 16). Paul reinforces the profoundness of 
these shifts by focusing their implications on himself—whether good 
or bad, Paul says, focus the implications on me. Paul’s final compel- 
ling statement revolves around his writing with his own hand—this 
has first-hand authority—both the fact that Philemon owes his own 
spiritual existence to Paul, and, in light of his confidence in Philemon, 
the fact that Paul asks to have a room prepared for a visit, no doubt 
to check on Onesimus’s integration into the church (wv. 19-22). It 
is only at the end of v. 22 that the second person plural is clearly 
reintroduced, extending the perspective from Philemon to the larger 
audience envisioned. 

In the final Functional Sentence unit, there are greetings that con- 
stitute the thesis (vv. 23-24), invoking the opening of the letter, when 
the senders and receivers were introduced together to foreshadow the 
common action and accountability the letter is to enjoin. The elabora- 
tion takes the form of a closing blessing (v. 25). 

This brief accounting of the letter to Philemon (and others) has 
drawn upon the Functional Letter Perspective as a way to account for 
both syntactical elements that are found within the letter, and also, 
and more importantly, various organizational semantic features as 
they unfold. The letter has a four-part structure noticeably lacking 
the paranesis. In one sense, the entire letter is paranetic in that it 
is focused upon persuading and even compelling Philemon to wel- 
come and receive Onesimus as a beloved brother in Christ. However, 
the lack of formal paranesis helps to highlight how the organizational 
structure of the two major units of the body work to introduce the the- 
ses of, first, Paul’s authority, and, secondly, the reason for the actions 
that have occurred. In the first, he elaborates the thesis in terms of 
what has happened to effect the transformed status of Onesimus that 
he wishes to have recognized by Philemon, and presumably the larger 
church in which he is influential. In the second, he elaborates the 
thesis in terms of the new function of Onesimus on both earthly and 
heavenly planes, with a gentle reminder of how Philemon himself 
relates to Paul in this regard. The letter leaves the matter at this, and 
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then closes with the final unit, the formal closing of the letter, which 
reiterates the communal accountability introduced in the opening. 


5. Conclusion 


This paper has been intentionally experimental in design and imple- 
mentation of a new approach to Pauline epistolary analysis. With 
regard to how it fits with other linguistically oriented criticism of the 
New Testament, this study is designed to provide a further effort to 
move beyond the sentence as the largest and governing level of exegeti- 
cal interpretation. However, in studying the sentence, we have become 
accustomed to speak of its syntax or grammar. While not advocating a 
formal grammar of units beyond the sentence, I believe that there are 
organizational semantic patterns that can be extended beyond the sen- 
tence, just as has been done in Prague school linguistics with its Func- 
tional Sentence Perspective. This study also is designed to provide a 
further effort at developing suitable discourse oriented exegetical tech- 
niques, using Paul’s letters as a significant and consequential testing 
ground. The Functional Sentence Perspective, though limited to the 
sentence, suggested by its use of the notions of theme and rheme that 
such meaningful organizational categories could be extended beyond 
the sentence to encompass broader expanses of text. Hence I have 
attempted to do so by positing the notions of “thesis” and “elabora- 
tion” as a means of capturing these larger than sentence meaningful 
organizational structures, and applying them to three different episto- 
lary contexts. As with much discourse analysis, I have attempted both 
to recognize the necessary recursive bottom up and top down analysis 
necessary to appreciate the individual features while seeing how they 
also function within larger units, and to recognize the larger structures 
that also help to organize the smaller units within them. 

Some of the implications of developing the Functional Letter Per- 
spective include: (1) understanding the functions of syntax beyond the 
sentence; (2) developing a notion of semantics beyond the word and 
even sentence that is still in some ways formal and definable; (3) tak- 
ing into account a variety of non-syntactical epistolary features, such 
as letter conventions and formulas, as they occur in the Pauline letters; 
(4) recognizing and attempting to understand larger meaningful units 
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of discourse beyond the sentence but lower than the entire discourse, 
whether these are called paragraphs, sub-paragraphs, or simply units 
of syntactical and organizational meaning; (5) and gaining new means 
of articulating the progressive understanding of the Pauline letter, by 
taking immediate and larger contextual features into account. 


PAUL’S LETTER OPENING AND GREEK 
EPISTOLOGRAPHY: A MATTER OF RELATIONSHIP 
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Within the Christian religion, no writer has had the influence of shap- 
ing tradition more than Paul. Consequently, it is vital to understand 
the historical and literary background to his letters to assure a proper 
reading of the text. Geographical setting, authorship, thematic intro- 
duction and epistolary theory all provide important information to the 
exegete on how this text is to be interpreted and, consequently, place 
the exegete within a framework that helps prevent imposing modern 
ideas, concepts and culture onto the text. 

The study of epistolography and Paul is a vital undertaking if we are 
to understand Paul’s relationship to the Greco-Roman world of letter 
writing. Paul did not write in a vacuum, but was rather trained in the 
letter writing principles of his day. Likewise, he would have also been 
exposed to the different styles, forms, functions and settings in which 
a letter would have been written. The study of epistolography takes 
into account the genre of the text as a letter and provides a viable 
framework by which to develop an interpretation. By understanding 
the epistolary structure and its function within the ancient world, we 
can identify deviations from the norm and their potential significance 
for the author’s communication. 


Ancient Epistolary Theorists 


Despite the prevalence of letter writing within the ancient world, it is 
surprising that there are very few references to the nature of the letter 
opening and its construction in the surviving ancient documents. In 
fact, the surviving epistolary handbook by Pseudo Demetrius, Toxo 
’EniotoArkoi, does not even discuss the formal features of the letter, 
but instead focuses on the different types of letters, which is actually a 
discussion of the letter topic. For modern scholars this absence 1s strik- 
ing because from our perspective a handbook provides an outline of 
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how things are accomplished. However, just as Stowers has expressed, 
“what is missing from the model letters and their explanations has 
been more striking than what Demetrius actually says.”' Could it be 
that this absence provides for us an insight into Demetrius’s expec- 
tations of his reading audience? In the study of Greek education, a 
number of scholars have come to the conclusion that training in letter 
writing occurred in the second level of schooling.’ If this is the case, 
than Pseudo Demetrius’s handbook would be directed at those who 
would already have epistolary training and would confirm that basic 
letter construction was part of the Greek education system. 

There are two ancient writers that do mention the nature of the 
opening and closing parts of a letter: Julius Victor and Pseudo Liba- 
nius. In his The Art of Rhetoric 27 (On Letter Writing), Julius states very 
briefly, “the openings and conclusions of letters should conform with 
the degree of friendship (you share with the recipient) or with his 
rank, and should be written according to customary practice.’* Julius 
is advocating the traditional use of the opening and closing, but sug- 
gests that some embellishment or augmentation might be appropriate 
in different situations. This can be seen in some of the familiar and 
Christian letters to indicate friendship.* This opinion was not held by 
Pseudo Libanius. 


' Stanley K. Stowers, Letter Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity (LEC 5; Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1986), 54. 

? Abraham J. Malherbe, Ancient Epistolary Theorists (SBLSBS 19; Atlanta: Schol- 
ars Press, 1988), 6-7; Wiliam G. Doty, Letters in Primitive Christianity (GBS; Phila- 
delphia: Fortress Press, 1977), 6-7; Jeflery T. Reed, “The Epistle,” in Stanley 
E. Porter (ed.), Handbook of Classical Rhetoric in the Hellenistic Period 330 B.C— 
A.D. 400 (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 190. On the basis of papyri, it is generally thought 
that students were taught the construction of a letter in the secondary stage of their 
education by copying other letters. This mimicking allows the students to gain an 
understanding of the letter form and to reproduce it later. For a great example of this, 
see the letter of Theon to his father (P.Oxy. I 119) in Adolf Deissmann, Light from the 
Ancient East (trans. Lionel R.M. Strachan; London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1927), 
201-204. Handbooks were employed extensively throughout the education system, 
and it is possible that Pseudo Libanius and Pseudo Demetrius could have been used in 
this context, albeit of the higher levels. For more information regarding the education 
system and letter writing see H.I. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity (New York: 
American Library, 1956); S.F. Bonner, Education in Ancient Rome (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1977). 

* Julius Victor, Ars Rhetorica 27 (De Epistolis), 2.7-12, in C. Halm (ed.), Rhetores Latini 
Munores (Leipzig: Teubner, 1863). Translation given by Jerome Neyrey. 

* Francis XJ. Exler, The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter: A Study in Greek Epistolography 
(Washington DC: Catholic University of America, 1923), 62; Samuel Byrskog, “Epis- 
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Although Pseudo Libanius in his ’EmtotoAtmaitor Xapaxtipes agrees 
that the letter writer should conform to customary practices regarding 
the letter opening, he dislikes the addition of adjectives and flowery 
language which were so prevalent in his time. He states: 


Nevertheless, it benefits someone who wishes to add an address to the 
letter type, not to chatter on, indeed, not (even) to use adjectives, lest 
any flattery and meanness be attached to the letter. It should begin as 
follows: “So-and-so to So-and-so, greeting.” For thus all the ancients 
who were eminent in wisdom and eloquence appear to have done, and 
someone who wishes to emulate them must follow their example. 


In fact, X to Y Greetings formula remained in use from the fourth 
century B.C. to well into the fourth century A.D.° It is no wonder that 
there had been very little change from this formula if it was taught in 
school and its adaptation was discouraged by some writers and minor 
additions were promoted by others. These two examples again con- 
firm that there is an expected modus operandi for letter openings and 
that this was common knowledge to all those who would embark on 
writing letters. 

Overall, the ancient epistolary theorists are relatively silent on the 
precise makeup of the letter opening and, in general, are more inter- 
ested in the content and topic of the letter. However, there are some 
important bits of information that can be gleaned from these works. 
First is that there was a standard letter opening that was used for 
all forms of letter writing. Second, this form was common knowledge 
to those who were writing letters. Third, it was likely that this form, 
because of its common knowledge, was widely taught, most likely in 
the education system. 


Letter Types 


When evaluating the nature of an ancient Greek letter, most fall within 
one of two broad categories: personal correspondence, between friends 
or family, and official correspondence between, to or from government 


tolography, Rhetoric and Letter Prescript: Romans 1.1—7 as a Test Case,” JSNT 65 
(1997): 27-47, 34-35. 

> Doty, Letters in Primitive Christianity, 5. For a thorough tracing of this formula see 
Exler, Form. 
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officials, business relationships, etc.® This is not to say that there is no 
overlap between these two categories, rather, that these two categories 
provide a helpful initial differentiation to prepare the reader for the 
type of content and method for expressing that content.’ 


1. Official Letters 


Official correspondence was a vital aspect of a functional government 
and the business world.® Consequently, there are a large number of 
letters that fall within this category. Typically written and copied by 
administrative staff or a professional scribe, letters were often used to 
express the wishes of officials to their subordinates, to make a petition 
to someone in authority, to organize a sale or purchase of goods or to 
make an official pronunciation or decree.’ 

Due to the requirements of government and running a kingdom, it 
is natural that official communication through letters was the first to 
be developed and used on a large scale. In the earliest Greek records, 


® Julius Victor, Ars Rhetorica 27 (De Epistolis). 

’ Tt is clear from the epistolary handbooks that the ancient letter, beyond these 
two general categories, was subdivided into many smaller categories (Pseudo Deme- 
trius divides letters into twenty-one types, and Pseudo Libanius into forty-one types). 
Attempting to place Paul into one of these smaller categories would be forced, and on 
the whole, unproductive, especially because many of Paul’s letters are not one type, 
but incorporate many different letter styles. As a result a more detailed categorization 
will not be pursued in this paper. 

8 Bradford Welles, Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1934), xxxvu. Although there are many ways to define “official” when 
relating to correspondence, I am choosing for this chapter to use an inclusive defini- 
tion that incorporates primarily the business of state (military officers, political decrees, 
reports to a higher official, etc.), but also includes letters written by non-government 
persons who wish to communicate in a formal fashion, particularly, but not limited 
to, the business world. I understand that the “official” letter typically denotes govern- 
ment correspondence; however, many of the business letters have more similarities 
to the official letter than to the personal letter form. For this reason I am placing the 
formal business letter alongside the official letter style. It is important to note that this 
category lacks rigid requirements and that although some of these letters might be 
classified as “official” they still might contain characteristics of personal letters. 

° For a helpful division of official letters, see M. Luther Stirewalt, Jr., Paul, the Letter 
Writer (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003), 30-33. Stirewalt divides official letters into 
three categories: (1) those that clearly substitute for a speech; (2) those that deal with 
executive or administrative matters and are addressed only to officials; (3) those from 
citizens to officials. I find these divisions helpful for identifying a sub-category for a 
letter, however, because I also incorporate the world of business within the official 
letter category I would wish to incorporate non-government business people within 
the “official” title. 
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the use of letters was restricted almost exclusively to political spheres, 
particularly business and military.'° This was partially due to the press- 
ing need to communicate during times of war, but also due to the 
high monetary restrictions of sending letters, such as: having messen- 
gers, educating people who are trained in letter writing and the high 
price of materials.'! Besides government officials, only the very wealthy 
could afford to use correspondence in the beginning. However, after 
letter writing became more common and infrastructure arose, the use 
of letters gradually disseminated down to the general public. 

The style of the official letter varied depending on its function, pur- 
pose and development over the years and ranged from short, terse 
letters with the barest information and incomplete sentences to high 
rhetorical stylizing. As the personal letter developed into a recognized 
letter form in its own right, it applied pressure on the official letter, 
which grew more and more formal and distinct.'” 

Besides the letter’s content, one of the most distinctive characteris- 
tics of an official letter is the use of personal titles in the address that 
applied to both the sender and the recipient. In this official capacity, 
the use of appropriate titles helped maintain professional relationships 
and boundaries. By inserting a title the writer had the opportunity 
to show proper respect to an authority figure to whom he might be 
petitioning, or, if he or she was of a higher social rank, to bring the 
weight of his or her position and authority into the letter. 


2. Personal Letters 


Personal letters constitute the most common letter tradition of the 
ancient world, whose general format remained fairly constant from 
the third century B.C. to into the third century A.D.'’ Due to the 
large number of personal letters recovered from the deserts of Egypt 
we have a good understanding regarding the basic use and function 


10 W. Roberts, History of Letter-Writing from the Earliest Period to the Fifth Century (Lon- 
don, 1843), 12-13; John L. White (ed.), Studies in Ancient Letter Writing (Semeta 22; Chico, 
CA: Scholars Press, 1982); Doty, Letters in Primitive Christianity, 6. 

''M. Luther Stirewalt, Jr., Studies in Ancient Greek Epistolography (SBLRBS 27; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1993), 8-10. 

 Stirewalt, Studies in Ancient Greek Epistolography, 8-10; Welles, Royal Correspondence in 
the Hellenistic Period, xl; Stirewalt, Paul, the Letter Writer, 28-29. 

'S David E. Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment (LEC 8; Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1987), 162. 
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of these letters: 1) to maintain contact with a friend or family; 2) to 
communicate information; 3) to request information or favors.'* 

The primary difference between a personal letter and an official let- 
ter was the relationship between the person writing the letter and its 
recipient. A personal letter was typically sent to a family member or 
friend and expressed a familiarity and closeness that was not permitted 
within an official letter. In addition, the personal letter incorporated 
much more relational and personal language within the letter body. 
This is natural because most of the information expressed within a 
private letter was of a personal nature. 

Overall, it is not fair or possible for Paul’s letters to be constrained 
to one letter category, whether in form, function or style. It is true 
that Paul was an authority figure within the early church and that his 
letters carried great weight, but they are not detached letters with the 
sole purpose of administrating and ordering the church. In the same 
way, Paul had a relationship, for the most part with the people he 
wrote to, which resulted in sections of greetings, maintaining friend- 
ship, requests and the sending of personal information. As a result, 
Paul’s letters are not entirely official or personal, yet both show their 
influence on his writing.’ 

It is important to note when attempting to determine which letter 
category one of Paul’s letters falls into that there are no rigid charac- 
teristics or requirements. Although there are trends that develop when 
evaluating letters, these are not strict features. Consequently, there is 
a blending of features in some of Paul’s letters. This is not to say that 
it is invalid to express that a particular letter more closely relates to a 
certain category, only that hard and fast classifications are not condu- 
cive to producing constructive dialogue. 


“ Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment, 162-63. 

'S John L. White, “Ancient Greek Letters,” in David E. Aune (ed.), Greco-Roman 
Literature and the New Testament (SBLRBS 21; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), 98-99. 
Paul’s letters are rather unique in that they show a great mix of leadership and equal- 
ity. Paul begins his letters by titling himself as an apostle of Jesus Christ, which is a 
position of authority; however, there are numerous times within his letters were Paul 
refers to the recipients as “brothers,” thus placing them on equal footing. It is this 
delicate balance of authority and relationship that Paul expresses within his letters. 
This poses an initial problem for rigidly identifying his letters as either official or per- 
sonal because a personal letter usually does not come from a superior, and an official 
letter is not as familiar. 
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Although often overlooked by both modern and ancient scholars, the 
letter opening has an important function in framing the letter as a 
whole. Even though the letter opening was rather static in its devel- 
opment over the years, subtle additions and changes to the opening 
allowed the recipient to get an insight into the style, tone and content 
of the letter.'° 

Letters played an important role within the ancient world because 
of the need for communication over large areas. Interestingly, the 
ancients did not exert much effort to properly lay out the correct let- 
ter opening formula. Although there was some discussion regarding 
the body content of a letter, the opening and closing sections were 
neglected and often ignored in an ancient letter.!’ However, there 
have been some studies, although none particularly recent, that have 
attempted to outline the opening formulas of the ancient Greek 
letter.'* These studies have discovered that there is a rather consistent 
letter opening structure throughout the Hellenistic period which con- 
tinues throughout the Roman era until the elevation of Byzantium to 
the position of capital of the Roman Empire.’ 

There is a large store of letters that have been uncovered over the 
past century that have shed significant light on the regimented nature 
of the ancient letter opening. Most openings are short, direct and with 
very little expansion, with the overwhelming number of letter openings 
having the following formula: A to B, Greetings with an occasional 
health wish.*° Here are some examples of a traditional letter opening: 


’AroAAaviog Zhvovi yatpew. P.Cairo Zen. 59154 
Kpitav TAovtépyar yatpew. P.Hib. 68 (208) 
"ATOAAMVODS Tepevtiavir TH1 KGSEAH1 yatpew P.Mich. VII 464 


'6 John L. White, Light from Ancient Letters (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986), 198. 

" Stowers, Letter Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity, 20-21. 

'® Exler, Form; White, Light from Ancient Letters; Terence Y. Mullins, “Greeting as a 
New Testament Form,” JBL 87 (1968): 418-26; Fred O. Francis, “The Form and 
Function of the Opening and Closing Paragraphs of James and I John,” <NW 61 
(1971): 110-26. This is not an exhaustive list by any means. 

'9 Exler, Form, 61. 

2? Exler, Form, 23; Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment, 162-63. 
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These are just a few examples of the typical letter opening. Occasion- 
ally, the letter will open with a “To B from A” formula; however, this 
is not very common for familiar correspondence or even official letters. 
On the other hand, a majority of this formula are located in petition 
letters, from a person to a higher-ranking official.”’ Overall, an ancient 
Greek letter opening is generally characterized by a brief introduction 
of the sender and receiver followed by yaipew and a health wish. This 
is not to say that there is no variation, however, most changes are 
minor and do not affect the flow of the letter. 


Multiple Authors 


In evaluating the Pauline letters, the issue of co-authorship becomes 
apparent. Eight out of the thirteen Pauline letters include a co-author, 
with a majority of the co-senders being Timothy.” Is this inclusion of 
other people common practice within the ancient letter writing genre, 
or is it particular to Paul? 

There have been a number of attempts to determine if multiple 
authors are common within ancient letters. Prior, in his search, found 
only fifteen papyrus letters with multiple named senders. However, 
Richards determined that only six out of the 645 letters found at Oxy- 
rhynchus, Tebtunis and Zenon had more than one author.*? Such 


2! Some examples of a “To B From A” formula are: P.Oxy. 1065; P.Oxy. 1220; 
P.Oxy 1664; P.S.I. 299; P.Oxy. 123. For more examples see Exler, Form, 40-49, who 
states that these formulas are typically employed in petitions, complaints and applica- 
tions (p. 23). I would agree with this assessment and propose that the placement of 
the superior authority in a petition is a sign of respect and bestowing honor. In an 
honor-shame climate, giving honor at the onset of the letter might make the official 
more favorable to your request. 

2 For a complete list of co-authors included in Paul’s letters, see Table | below. 

8 Michael Prior, Paul the Letter-Writer and the Second Letter to Timothy (JSNTSup 23; 
Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1989), 38; E. Randolph Richard, The Secretary in the Letters of 
Paul (WUNT 2.42; Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1991), 47 n. 138; Jerome Murphy- 
O’Connor, Paul the Letter-Writer: His World, His Options, His Skills (Good News Studies 
41; College-ville: Liturgical Press, 1995), 18-19. 

In addition to attempting to find letters with more than one author, I also attempted 
to find letters without an explicit author. There is only one example that I found, 
P.Oxy 3645 entitled the “Discreet Letter,” in which there is a complete absence of 
author, receiver, farewell and address mentioned in the letter. To my knowledge this 
is unique and is an interesting artifact of someone not wishing to put anything down 
on paper that might possibly be damaging. 
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a small representation implies that the inclusion of a second person 
would be highly significant. 

Despite these numbers there are a few examples of multiple senders 
to be found within the ancient papyri. For instance the petition of the 
twins, Thaues and Taous, to King Ptolemy and Queen Cleopatra. 


Booret HtoAeuaiw? Kai Baoirdioon KAeonitpa th ddedeh, Veoic 
®Mirountpoor, yaipew. Oavnc Kai Taodvs didvuor...P.Paris 26 
(= White 37) 


In this letter, Thaues and Taous are joint participants and petition- 
ers to receive the proper payment for their roles as attendants. ‘This 
equality is expressed by the continual use of the first person plural 
throughout the entire letter, which is naturally a characteristic of 
jointly written letters.” 

Besides petitions, there are a variety of business letters that incor- 
porate multiple senders. One example is Eirene writing with her hus- 
band to three other people regarding paying the rent on an orchard. 
Even though this letter is characterized by the use of the singular first 
person, signifying Eirene, it is clear that her husband is with her and 
supports the letter. This is expressed by a statement of agreement by 
a second hand at the conclusion of the letter.*° Other examples of 
multiple author business letters are usually written by co-owners of a 
business, or people who are interacting in a larger business deal. 

High-ranking officials were also occasionally included within their 
letter to the governing body to which they were responsible.”’ Similar 
to this are the letters written by visiting emissaries, which are written 


*4 This is an excellent example of a classic petition letter. Notice the heading of the 
recipient in the “To B, greetings” formula. In addition to this, there is extensive use 
of titles: King, Queen and Philometores. Exler, Form, 23; Aune, The New Testament in 
Its Literary Environment, 162-63. 

*° "Two other examples of a petition letter with dual senders can be found in John 
L. White, The Form and Structure of the Official Petition: A Study in Greek Epistolography 
(SBLDS 5; Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1972), nos. 23, 59. Some examples of peti- 
tions sent from a group of people can be found in nos. 9, 11, 47. 

6 This example is P.Mich. II 183 = White 30. Other examples include: P.Fay. 99, 
P.Oxy. VII 1132, P.Ryl. 164, P-Oxy. II 512, P.Oxy. HI 513 = Exler, Form, 38-39; 
P.Ryl. 243 translated in Stirewalt, Paul, the Letter-Writer, 39 n. 27. 

27 Stirewalt, Paul, the Letter Writer, 40. “Jonathan and the Gerousia...” 1 Macc 12:6; 
“The brothers, both the apostles and the elders, to the Gentile brothers...” Acts 
15:23. 
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by one person, but include the whole group.”® Another example comes 
from 2 Macc 11:34—-38, where two Roman soldiers address the Jewish 
people. 

Overall, there are a variety of letter types which incorporate the 
use of multiple senders and, although they are not as common as a 
single author, there are a significant number of examples that verify 
their existence as a viable practice within the ancient world.” It is 
also important to note at this time that a majority of these letters are 
characterized by the first person plural, either “we” for the verbs or 
“our” for the positional pronouns. 

Another set of examples revolves around the family and comes from 
a contemporary writer of Paul, Cicero. There are a few examples 
among his writings in which he writes a letter to his wife and daughter 
and names his son Marcus in the letter writing venture (ad Fam 14.14, 
18). However, when his son is absent (ad Fam 16.3, 7), or when he is 
writing specifically to his wife (ad Fam 14.5, 7), his son is not included 
as a letter writer. There are other examples of Cicero incorporating 
family members in letters; however, it is interesting to note that besides 
the occasional “we” the predominant use of “TI” indicates that Cicero 
is the sole author of the letters.*° 

When evaluating Paul’s letters it is clear that being included within 
the letter opening as co-senders does not necessarily mean that they 
were co-authors. It is interesting to note that, although Paul intro- 
duces ‘Timothy and others as co-authors, there are rarely any other 


8 T am grateful to Stirewalt, Paul, the Letter Writer, 40, for the following two sources. 
“Jonathan and those with him who have been sent from Jerusalem to Josephus, greet- 
ing.” Josephus, Vita 217; “Giaus Manlius...and the emissaries from Rome to the 
Council and the people of Heracleia, greeting.” No. 35 in Robert K. Sherk, Roman 
Documents from the Greek East: Senatus Consulta and Epistulae to the Age of Augustus (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1969); “Polycarp and the presbyters who are with 
him...” Pol. Phil. 1. Strrewalt claims that Paul’s epistle to the Galatians would fall into 
this category as a letter from an “embassy.” ‘This would be debatable seeing that the 
proper term is “brothers.” The use of “brothers” could indicate Paul’s group, or it 
might be expanded to include the Christians in the place where he is writing. In fact, 
it is more likely that this is the case of the latter because of the inclusive “all.” 

2° For an informative and well laid-out summery of the different letter types that 
utilize multiple senders see Stirewalt, Paul, the Letter Writer, 37-42. Although it is nei- 
ther a letter of petition nor a business letter, 1 Clement is another example of a letter 
sent by a group “The Church of God that temporarily resides in Rome...” 1 Clem. 
Preface. 

3° Prior, Paul the Letter-Writer and the Second Letter to Timothy, 178 n. 6; Murphy- 
O’Conner, Paul the Letter-Writer, 17. 
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Table 1: Co-senders in Paul’s letters 


Letter Author(s) 

Romans Paul 

1 Corinthians Paul and Sosthenes 

2 Corinthians Paul and Timothy 
Galatians Paul and all the brothers who are with me 
Ephesians Paul 

Philippians Paul and Timothy 
Colossians Paul and Timothy 

1 Thessalonians Paul, Silas and Timothy 
2 Thessalonians Paul, Silas and Timothy 
1 Timothy Paul 

2 Timothy Paul 

Titus Paul 

Philemon Paul and Timothy 


references made regarding these co-authors within the letter.*' In fact, 
nothing in the letters accounts for their additional signatures.” This is 
most similar to Cicero and his inclusion of his son within the letter. 
The important question for this section is why Paul chose to incor- 
porate these people as co-senders. Could it be that these people had 
a special relationship with the people to whom Paul was writing the 
letter? In evaluating Paul’s choice of co-sender it does appear that they 
are chosen specifically because of the relationship that that person had 
with the recipient. For example, Silvanus and Timothy were included 
in the two letters to the Thessalonians because of their prior mission- 
ary work there and their help in founding the church.** In the first 
letter to the Corinthians Paul included Sosthenes, who at one time 
was a member of their community.** As for the inclusion of Timothy 


3! The notable exceptions to this would be 1 and 2 Thess in which a majority of 
the letter is in the plural person, with Paul only occasionally intruding into the letter 
in the first person singular. 

32 Stirewalt, Paul, the Letter Writer, 38. There are no occasions within the Pauline 
letters where Paul states “Timothy and I...”. This statement does not neglect the 
fact that there are some occasions in which Paul uses “we” in a way that includes his 
co-senders (1 ‘Thess 2:1—16), however, a majority of the time his letters appear to be 
written from the standpoint of one person. 

33°] Thess 2:1-16. F.F. Bruce, 1 G 2 Thessalonians (WBC 45; Waco: Word Books, 
1982), 8; Leon Morris, The First and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians: The English Test 
with Introduction, Exposition and Notes (NLCNT; London: Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 
1959), 45. 

3* Acts 18:17. 
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within the other letters (Second Corinthians, Philippians, Philemon 
and Colossians), it is possible that, as Paul’s closest missionary com- 
panion, ‘Timothy would have worked and ministered to these commu- 
nities. As a result, his inclusion within the letter as a co-sender might 
have been expected because of his importance within the community 
and because it might increase the significance of the letter itself. 

The odd letter out in this section is the letter to the Galatians. Here, 
Paul does not identify anyone by name, but only by “all the brothers 
with me.” Although there is no precedent for this general inclusion in 
the Pauline letters, the nature of the letter to the Galatians might give 
some insight. It has been well documented that Paul’s letter to the 
church in Galatia is less than favorable.*? In fact, it is quite accusative. 
If Paul was to bring against the Galatians these critical accusations, it 
would increase his authority and the weight of the letter if he included 
others. By mentioning “all the brothers with me” Paul is including 
them in bringing the rebuke, which would apply extra pressure to the 
Galatians. 

It is clear from these examples that Paul did not randomly include 
people in his letters as co-senders, but strategically integrated them 
within his letters.°° The above examples indicate that Paul’s use of co- 
senders was tailored to the recipient of the letter. Paul selected from 
the people who were with him the most appropriate and those who 
had a strong relationship to the people in the place where the letter 
was being sent. Paul did not create the multiple sender form in the 
Greek letter, but utilized this convention to bolster the weight of the 
letter. 


Letter Recifrents 


When evaluating letter recipients in the papyri, there is little reason 
for us to question that the person that the letter is addressed to was 
not the intended recipient, in fact, it is impossible for us to discern 


8° Richard N. Longenecker, Galatians (WBC 41; Dallas: Word Books, 1990), citi. 

36 For further examples of Paul’s selectivity in choosing co-senders, see Murphy- 
O’Conner, Paul the Letter-Writer, 17. Another possible explanation for the inclusion of 
co-senders within Paul’s letters might be because Paul wants to link their names with 
his ministry to indicate that they also preach and teach the one true gospel. Peter T. 
O’Brien, Colossians, Philemon (WBC 44; Waco: Word Books, 1982), 2-3. 
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otherwise. However, for more literary letters, especially those which 
are of an apologetic variety, there is a tradition of “open” letters. An 
“open” letter is one where the superscription might be addressed to 
a specific person, but intended for a larger audience. One ancient 
example of this letter type is Plato’s Letter 7. This is apparent, not only 
because it is addressed to the general public rather than specific par- 
ties, but also because the superscription itself appears to be merely a 
rhetorical device.*” 

One biblical example of this might be the letter which is attributed 
to the church in Ephesus. The concern for this letter is that there is a 
major text-critical issue regarding the inclusion of “in Ephesus” in the 
letter. Although there are a variety of interpretations for this omission, 
some scholars have attributed it to the fact that there were a number 
of churches in the surrounding area and that the letter was supposed 
to be circulated around. 

For the other Pauline letters, it is generally granted that they were 
written for the addressed recipient, even though it is clear that they 
were later distributed and circulated for different communities to read. 


Letter Greeting 


Arguably the most consistent feature of a Greek letter was the greeting. 
This practice is evident in the earliest of papyri and remains a steady 
feature of letter openings to well into the Roman era. As stated above, 
the standard Greek letter opening was: A to B, yaipew. There are, 
however, a few papyri that omit the greeting altogether.’ Other let- 
ters, in addition to yaipewy, also include an adjective, such as ToAAG or 
TA€tota, to increase the warmth of the greeting.”” There are also some 
letters that employ yainoig and yaipe as alternate forms of yaipew for 


37 R.G. Bury, Plato (LCL; London: Heinemann, 1966) 9:474. For other examples 
of “open” apologetic letters see Longenecker, Galatians, civ—cv. 

38 Harold W. Hochner, Ephesians: An Exegetical Commentary (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Academic, 2004), 78-79. 

3° P.Oxy. VII 1065 = Exler 52; For a list of examples, mainly from business cor- 
respondence see Exler, Form, 40-41, 49-50. 

* For a list of these, see Exler, Form, 27-31. These are all examples of correspon- 
dence between family members, and, occasionally, between close friends. ‘This is not 
surprising due to the warmth that a letter with this greeting would express to its recipi- 
ent. I could find no such adjectives in official or business correspondence. 
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their greeting."' It is clear from these examples that the incorporation 
of a greeting was a customary practice within the ancient world. Their 
consistency is also informative regarding the standardized nature of 
the letter greeting. 

Another interesting discovery within ancient letter writing is the 
similarity between different languages. In his book, Yadin presents a 
number of examples of Aramaic and Hebrew letters that incorporate 
the formula: X to Y, Shalom.” In addition to this, there are Old 
Testament biblical examples Ezra 4:11-16 (To Y, your servant X), 
Ezra 4:17-22 and Ezra 5:7-17 (To Y, Shalom), and Ezra 7:12—26 (X 
to Y). Although there are not many examples of Aramaic or Hebrew 
letters, their use of a Jewish greeting might shed some light on the 
Pauline letters. 

When evaluating Paul’s letters it is very clear that he felt no obli- 
gation to use this simplistic greeting, but adapted it to his own letter 
style. The patterns of Paul’s letter greetings can be seen in the follow- 
ing table. 


Table 2: Paul’s greetings 


Reference Greeting 

Rom 1:7 yapic div Kai eiphvn dnd Beod matpd¢o HU@V Kai Kvptov 
*Inood Xpiotod 

1 Cor 1:3 xyapic DpLiv Kai eiphvn dnd Beod natpd¢o HU@V Kai Kvptov 
*Inood Xpiotod 

2 Cor 1:2 yapic dpLiv Kai eipyvn dnd Beod natpdo HU@V Kai Kvptov 
*Inood Xpiotod 

Gal 1:2 xyapic dpLiv Kai eiphvn dnd Beod natpd¢o HU@V Kai Kvptov 
*Inood Xpiotod 

Eph 1:2 yapic div Kai eiphvn dnd Beod natpd¢o HU@V Kai Kvptov 
*Inood Xpiotod 

Phil 1:2 yapic div Kai eiphvyn dnd Beod nmatpdo HU@V Kai Kvptov 
*Inood Xpiotod 

Col 1:2 yapic Div Kai eiphvn dnd Beod natpdco HUdV 


1 Thess 1:1 YAPIS DETV Ka eipryvn 


*| For a list of these see Exler, Form, 53-54. For a discussion regarding the possible 
development of yatpew from messengers delivering oral communications see Hans- 
Josef Klauck, Ancient Letters and the New Testament: A Guide to Context and Exegesis (Waco, 
TX: Baylor University Press, 2006). 

® Aramaic: Yigael Yadin, Bar Kokhba (New York: Random House, 1971), 126. For 
Hebrew Letters see Dennis Pardee, Handbook of Ancient Hebrew Letters (Philadelphia: 
Scholars Press, 1982); Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment, 175. 
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Table 2 (cont.) 


Reference Greeting 


2 Thess 1:2 x&pig dytv Kai cipfvn &xd Beod natpd¢ [HOV] Kai Kvpiov 
*Inood Xpiotod 


1 Tim 1:2 yapic éAeoc eiphvn &xd Veod matpd¢ Kai Xpiotod "Incod 
TOD KLPIOD NOV 

2 Tim 1:2 yapic éAeoc eiphvn &xd Veod matpd¢ Kai Xpiotod "Incod 
TOD KLPiOD NOV 

Titus 1:4 yapic Kai eiphvn dnd Beod natpdc Kai Kvpiov "INcod 
Xplotod tod GMThpos Nu@v 

Phim 3 xapic DUIV Kai eipfvn dnd Deod natpdcg NU@V Kai KvpioD 


*Inood Xpiotod 


It is clear from his letters that Paul’s standard greeting is not the tra- 
ditional yaipew, but rather he employs his now signature “Grace to 
you and peace” with the additional “from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ.”* It is interesting to evaluate the nature of y&ptc 
dutv Kal eiprjvn. It is clear that there is a relationship between y&ptc 
and yatpevv, in that they both are derived from the same root.** This 
similarity is beyond chance and suggests that Paul was adapting his 
letter greeting from the traditional yaipew form.” 

Furthermore, Paul’s use of peace is parallel to the Hebrew letter 
form. As mentioned above, Ezra 4:17—22 and 5:7-17 both utilize the 
“To Y, Shalom” formula. However, in the LXX the word used to 
translate “shalom” is eipyvn. It appears that Paul was incorporating 
the Hebrew greeting into his letters and combined it with the noun 
form of the verb yatpev to create his letter greeting.” 

In addition to yapig dDutv Kai eipjvn, Paul also added the thoroughly 
Christian source of this grace and peace, “from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” This addendum leaves no doubt in the reader’s 


*8 Raymond F. Collins, “Reflections on 1 Corinthians as a Hellenistic Letter,” in 
Reimund Bieringer (ed.), The Corinthian Correspondence (BETL 125; Leuven: Leuven 
University Press, 1996), 39-61, 55. 

“ Doty, Letters in Primitive Christianity, 29; Hoehner, Ephesians, 72, 148. 

*® Frank Witt Hughes, Early Christian Rhetoric and 2 Thessalonians (JSNTSup 30; Shef- 
field: JSOT Press, 1989), 52. 

*© Doty, Letters in Primitive Christianity, 29; Anthony C. Thiselton, The First Epistle to 
the Corinthians (NIGTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000), 62-63. 
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mind regarding the source of this grace and peace, and provides a 
theological foundation and tone for the letter as a whole.” 

Overall, it is clear that Paul was aware of a variety of different letter 
greetings and that he adapted them to fit his own letters. Paul com- 
bined both Greek and Hebrew formulas and added Christian theol- 
ogy to make the letter greeting thoroughly Christian and identifiably 
his.*® 


Health Wish 


Letter openings often conclude with a closing health wish* or wish 
of good luck from the gods.’ This formula often includes éppmoo 
(Eppwo8e) and edtbyer or later Svevtbye1, which wishes health and 
good fortune to come on the recipient from the gods. The later two 
were used primarily in formal communications, such as petitions; they 
remained unchanged throughout the Ptolemaic and Roman periods.” 
Although there are a number of exceptions, typically familiar letters 
utilized the first formula and business letters often omitted all clos- 
ing. In addition to the above formulas, vytaivew was also used in 
general familiar letters. This formula is typically paired with the greet- 
ing to form one unit yatpew Kat (61a mavtoc) Dytatvet. First occur- 
ring in the later half of the first century B.C. and continuing into the 
third century A.D. however, its usage is not common. Below are some 
examples of specific formulas: 


Eppwod por &deAgée P.Tebt. I 314 (113) 
Eppdo8ar duds BobAopar P.Oxy. VIII 1100 


*7 Tt is unknown whether, although unlikely that, Paul was the originator of this 
Christian greeting, although he is our first source. For further discussion, see L.G. 
Champion, Benedictions and Doxologies in the Epistles of Paul (Oxford: Kemp Hall, 1934), 
29; 

*® Hoehner, Ephesians, 72, 148-49. 

* This health wish was not only incorporated at the opening of the letter, but 
might have been placed at the end. Jeffrey A.D. Weima, Neglected Endings: The Signifi- 
cance of the Pauline Letter Closings (JSNTSup 101; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 
1994), 28-39; Doty, Letters in Primitive Christianity, 14. 

°° Exler, Form, 69; Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment, 163-64. 

| Exler, Form, 74. 

° Exler, Form, 69; Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment, 163-64. 
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éppdo8ar ce edyopar pirate P.Oxy XII 1422% 

Lapariov Ampiovi 70 KdEAQ@ xaipew Kai 61 TAaVTOS DyLaAivelv 
P.Oxy II 294 

Avovbdoiosg A1ddvn Til KdEA@H Yaipew Kai 51 TAaVtOG DyLAIVELV 
P.Oxy II 293% 


With all of these examples, it is surprising that Paul did not incorpo- 
rate any one of these formulas into his letters. ‘The closest thing to a 
health wish in Paul’s letters might be found in the thanksgiving sec- 
tion, where he prays to God for the recipients of the letter. Although 
this is not closely related to the epistolographical method of his day, 
it does convey that he recognized this letter feature and attempted to 
incorporate it within his correspondence.” 


Personal Titles 


As mentioned above, it was standard practice to introduce oneself in 
the letter opening. However, it becomes quite obvious in most of his 
letters that Paul goes beyond simply stating his name, but embellishes 
it through the use of a personal title and genitive relationships. 

There are a few instances in which a person has inserted a position, 
title or occupation in the opening of their letter.” 


’AOnvaydpac 6 &pxiatpos tots iepedor Tov év TL AaBoptvOG1 otoALot@v 
Kai TOIg OTOALOTATS yaipetv. Sel.Pap. I 104 

Taodis Ata[v]voiot tH tinf[t]@te& tor yatpetv. P.Tebt. 412 

TO dSeoxoT Lov Kai KyannTo® ddeAoG’ ABiwvéw rpai(noottw) Kaodp 
naras “Eppod néAems yoipew. P.Lond. 417 

Baotrsi [ItoAcuaiw Kai BaovAicon KAcon&tpa th d&deAoh, Oeoic 
®ountopot, yatpew. P.Paris 26 


3 For many examples of the ppwoo formula, see Exler, Form, 74-77. 

>* Additional examples for this formula can be found in Exler, Form, 32-33. 

°° More could be said regarding this point; however, this paper is restricted to the 
letter opening and does not deal with the thanksgiving section. On a side note regard- 
ing the potential omission of a health wish, could Paul have wanted to avoid the use 
of these terms because they indicated good fortune from the gods and not the true 
God? This could possibly provide some motivation for the exclusion of this formula. 
Again, this is just speculation, but it would be interesting to determine. 

°° Other examples include P.Tebt. II 289; P.Tebt. I 56 and P.Oxy. I 32. This last 
letter is a Latin letter; however, it provides an excellent example of the expansion of 
a tile for a military tribune of the legion. 
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"ANOAAMVLOS OTPATHYOS ’AKkodti tonapyn TeBtbdvems yatperw. P.Tebt. 
II 289. 

TiBépiog KAavddiog Kaicoap LePaotdg Teppavikog Avdtoxp&tap 
apyrepeds péyerotog Syuapyikiic eCovoiacg Uaatos cnodedrypévog 
’AAcCavdpéwv th mOAE1 yatpetv. P.Lond. VI 1912 


It is interesting to note that almost all of the letters that break away 
from the traditional letter opening by inserting a title, position or 
occupation are from people in authority or power. In fact, the more 
important a person was, the longer their personal introduction. Two 
good examples of this are the Ptolemy letter and the one by Caesar 
above. This is not always the case, seeing that there are a number 
of examples of a king or queen writing a letter and just using their 
royal title, however, there are a few instances in which the ruler does 
use a larger introduction. I have found no such lengthy introductions 
by any other person in the papyri, besides perhaps Paul. As a result, 
I would state that a sizable introduction with title was used almost 
exclusively by those in the highest authority, namely, royalty. I would 
propose that Paul, by lengthening his self-introduction, is attempting 
to exert his influence on the hearer by increasing his epistolary pres- 
ence. Whether or not this presence was deserved or accepted by the 
recipient(s) is another matter. 

When evaluating the papyri, there are a few examples of people 
who make use of a genitive relationship to begin a letter. However, 
when they do, it is almost always to indicate a familiar relationship.” 


Eipnvnt ["Opee|ms Adyar, P.Mich. I 193 

Barkotos 6 kai ’Aumaviog "AoAAMviavi To &SeAQ@r yatperw. P.Paris 42 

Tletooodyoc MaveByobviog HeteancepOet cai Tayéver MaveByobvioc 
Koi ToOjper Tape coi MeteancepQe? ’Apoevot0(tjog Kai Meteano- 
euOet...P.Grenf. II 36 

Tato. Tuppaviar napa “EAévov t0(b) Tpbavo(s) [[’AAeSavdpéw(c)]] 
"Tovdatov t&v and ’AAeEavpe(tac) Tryeua@(v) [[BeAtiote]], dv &K matpd¢ 
’AdeEavbpé(wc) B.G.U. IV 1140 


°7 Thave been unable to find a letter written by a slave or self identified person who 
was writing in the capacity as a servant of their master in my search of the papyri. As 
a result, I am unable to verify that they would have used a genitive relationship in the 
address to indicate who their master was. However, it would seem natural for them 
to use that title, if by using it the letter and its message would be better received, or 
created another situation in which it would have benefited the writer. 
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Unfortunately for some of the examples above, we do not know who 
the family member mentioned is and his position within that society. It 
might be that the person mentioned is notable and therefore is being 
used by the writer to increase his position.’ However, it is more likely 
that the author is simply attempting to identify him or herself and uses 
a family member to facilitate this recognition. 

This does not seem to be the case with Paul. It is unlikely that the 
apostle Paul, who was the founder of the church in many of the places 
to which these letters are directed, would need to differentiate himself 
from someone else. Rather, it is more likely that he is attempting to 
use rhetoric to enhance his position and, consequently, the importance 
of the letter. By stating that he is an apostle or slave of “the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” Paul is more than just identifying himself as belonging to God, 
he is also claiming the right to speak on behalf of God and his church. 
This claim seriously changes the complexion of the letter and brings 
the whole letter into a different light. 

As a result, Paul’s blatant adaptation of this literary formula indi- 
cates that he was aware of the affect that his changes would have on 
his audience and that he consciously changed the letter opening for- 
mula to suit his needs. 


Paul’s Letter Openings 


After evaluating typical ancient letter openings, it is clear that Paul 
deviates from this formula in a number of distinct ways. First, when 
Paul introduces himself, he does not solely put “Paul,” except for the 
Thessalonian correspondence, but rather expands his introduction to 
include a title for himself.*’ Such as: d00A0g (Rom 1:1; Phil 1:1; Titus 
1:1), &ndotoAog (Rom 1:1; 1 Cor 1:1, 2 Cor 1:1; Gal 1:1; Eph 1:1; Col 
1:1; 1 Tim 1:1; 2 Tim 1:1; Titus 1:1) and déoput0¢ (Phim 1). 


°8 A good example of this might be Jude, who refers to himself as the brother of 
James (1:1). This was one method of increasing the importance of a letter and putting 
forward one’s ideas. 

°° Morris, First and Second Thessalonians, 47, suggests that Paul and the Thessalonians 
were on such good terms that he did not need to include a title. Recently, Ben With- 
erington, J and 2 Thessalonians: A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2006), 48, has also noted the lack of an apostolic claim or other title, which indicates 
Paul’s strong relationship with this congregation and indicates that “[a]ll opposition 
comes from outside the congregation in ‘Thessalonike.” 
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Within the Pauline corpus, one of the best examples of the official 
letter structure is Romans. In this letter, Paul gives a double title open- 
ing of &xdotoAog and dodAog. As in official letters, the specification of 
the appropriate title associated with the sender was important in order 
to maintain a professional mood within the letter. By Paul delineating 
both titles, Byrskog suggests that Paul is outlining his credentials for 
being able to send a letter to a church that he neither founded, nor has 
met in person.” In addition to two titles, there is an extra large letter 
opening with a number of compliments. Although Paul’s letter open- 
ings are typically much longer than traditional openings, this length 
is not standard within a Pauline greeting. Cranfield proposes that this 
length is needed for a proper introduction and that it was courtesy.”! 

In 1 and 2 Corinthians, and as well in Galatians, Paul begins with 
the sole title of &ootoAog. Although this is a common practice for 
Paul, a number of commentators have suggested that in both Corinth 
and Galatia Paul’s authority was being challenged. Consequently, 
Paul opens his respective letters with a reminder that his authority was 
bestowed upon him by God and that he has been sent to instruct them 
in the message of the gospel. As a result of this, Paul emphasizes his 
apostolic authority and right to speak into the lives of the recipients 
and shape their faith. 

Although there is not the internal turmoil and challenge of authority 
in Ephesians like there is in 1 and 2 Corinthians and Galatians, Paul 
continues to use the designation &xdotoAog. It is difficult to determine 
the motivation for this, because there is no consensus among schol- 
ars who the original recipients of the letter were. However, the title 
apostle does create a sense of authority within the letter for Paul to 
discuss other issues. 

The letter to the Philippians is one of the three places Paul does 
not use GndotoAog, but rather dodAoc. This modification is possibly 


° Byrskog, “Epistolography, Rhetoric and Letter Prescript,” 37. 

6! C.E.B. Cranfield, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (6th 
ed.; ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1975), 46-47. 

® William D. Mounce, Pastoral Epistles (WBC 46; Waco: Word Books, 2000), 4; 
James D.G. Dunn, The Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon (NIGTC; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1996), 44-45; Longenecker, Galatians, ci. 

°§ Silva states in his commentary that the absence of &xdotoAog in Paul’s letter 
to the Philippians is generally understood as evidence of the warm relationship that 
he had with its recipients. They did not need to be reminded about his authority 
and might have considered such a reminder inappropriate in a thanksgiving letter. 
Although I agree regarding the tone of the letter, I believe that the change in title can 
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explained by his prior relationship with the people in Philippi. In Acts 
16, Luke recounts the story of Paul and Silas being followed by a pos- 
sessed girl who prophesies that these two men were the dodAo1 of the 
most high God. Although this story ends with Paul and Silas in some 
trouble, it is not unrealistic that Paul would have utilized this remark- 
able story in order to remind the Philippians of his prior visit and to 
solidify that relationship. This letter is a good example of Paul adapt- 
ing his opening and titling to fit the audience that he is addressing. 

Once again Paul uses the designation &xdotoAog in his letter to the 
Colossians. The church in Colossae was not founded by Paul, but by 
his collogue Epaphras. As a result, this letter acts as an introduction 
to that community. Paul describes himself as an apostle, not because 
there were attacks on his apostolic claim, but because he wished to 
establish his apostolic identity and credentials at the onset of the letter. 

The letter openings that are most akin to the traditional letter open- 
ing of ancient letters are 1 and 2 Thessalonians. These are the only 
two Pauline letters in which he does not give himself or one of his co- 
senders a title. Typically this opening would be no cause for comment, 
however, because of Paul’s traditional self-titling, these letter openings 
stand out. Nevertheless, this omission is not particularly insightful and 
should not be over analyzed. 

In evaluating the title dxdo0toAo¢ in the two pastoral letters to Timo- 
thy, Mounce states that Paul used this title because there was trouble 
in the Ephesian church. According to Mounce, people were turning 
away from Paul’s gospel message to follow the teachings of other, 
heretical leaders.® As a result of this, Paul felt that he needed to begin 
his letter with a display of authority and utilized his title of apostle 
for that purpose. This provides a plausible explanation for Paul using 
a strong title when writing to a friend and colleague, in what might 
otherwise be classified as a personal letter. Knight follows this by stat- 
ing that these are also letters of instruction and bestowing of authority, 
which would have to have been given from an apostle. 


be explained by Paul’s previous experiences with the church. Moisés Silva, Philippians 
(2nd ed.; BECNT; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2005), 39-40. 

°4 O’Brien, Colossians, Philemon, 2. 

® Mounce, Pastoral Epistles, 4-5. 

° George W. Knight II, The Pastoral Epistles: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1992), 58-59. Knight continues by stating that this authori- 
tative stance is confirmed by Paul’s address of Timothy and Titus and children. In 
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Paul’s letter to Titus is similar to Romans in that it has two titles: 
anootoAos and dodAoc. Again, according to Mounce, Paul introduces 
himself as an apostle of Christ Jesus because of the authority issues that 
were occurring on Crete, although not to the same extent as Ephesus.”” 
The interesting part of the greeting is Paul’s self designation of d0bA0g 
of God. Although there are other examples of Paul calling himself a 
dodAog, in this instance there appears to be little reason in his past 
that he might take up the title at this point.®’ One possible explanation 
would be that he is introducing the submission and authority theme 
of the letter within the opening. Paul is providing an example to Titus 
and the Cretans by submitting himself to God and performing his role 
as slave and apostle through this relationship. Being a slave of God 
would also provide authority to his statements because he is also an 
apostle by that same source. 

The last of the Pauline letters is Philemon, which, unlike any of 
his other letters, introduces him as a déopt0¢ of Jesus Christ. Most of 
the time in his introductions, Paul incorporates something that per- 
tains to the letter itself, or his relationship to his recipient. However, 
if that were the case in Philemon, would Paul not have chosen the 
title S5obA0g so that he would relate better to Onesimus? In this case, 
it might be easier to attribute the use of déoptog to the idea that Paul 
was currently in prison on behalf of Christ Jesus.” This is not to say 
that Paul did not revisit this title and incorporate the concept of his 
imprisonment as a method of persuasion later in the letter.’”” Overall, 
however, the letter to Philemon is an excellent example of a personal 
letter within the Pauline corpus, with definite affiliations to the tradi- 
tional letter of recommendation.” In general, the use of a title within 
the Pauline letter is connected to the relationship and the experiences 
that Paul had with that particular church and that Paul is drawing on 
this relationship to connect with the letter recipients. 


this case Paul is teaching them and reminding them of the things that they learned 
under his tutelage (24-25). 

°7 Mounce, Pastoral Epistles, 377-78. 

° See discussion regarding Philippians above. 

° O’Brien, Colossians, Philemon, 273; Dunn, Colossians and Philemon, 310-11. 

” See also v. 9. 

” Longenecker, Galatians, ciii. 
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Conclusion 


After evaluating the Pauline letter openings, it is clear that there are 
a number of parallels between Paul’s letters and those of the ancient 
epistolary tradition. At the same time, however, Paul adapts the let- 
ter opening formulae to meet his needs and to communicate to his 
recipients. 

Paul’s letters are akin to royal correspondence because they are 
addressed to communities and not just to individuals as well as mak- 
ing use of titles that increase the epistolary presence of the sender.” 
However, at the same time, there is a mixture of leadership and equal- 
ity that is not found within official royal correspondence, but is similar 
to that found in personal letters.” Furthermore, Paul draws on per- 
sonal and shared experience in his letter openings to connect with his 
recipients as well as develop the personal position needed in order to 
communicate the letter’s message. 

Overall, it is important to evaluate Paul’s letter openings, and indeed 
his entire letter, in light of Greek epistolary traditions in order to deter- 
mine Paul’s deviations from the normal practice. Once these changes 
are identified, their significance for interpretation and the framing of 
the remainder of the letter can be evaluated. 


7 White, “Ancient Greek Letters,” 96. 

3 White, “Ancient Greek Letters,” 98; Reidar Aasgaard, My Beloved Brothers and 
Sisters’: Christian Siblingship in Paul (ECC; JSNTSup 265; New York: T&T Clark, 2004), 
294-95. 
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Introduction 


In 1939, Paul Schubert bemoaned the treatment of the Pauline cor- 
pus by scholars who primarily treated the letters as theological trea- 
tises rather than as what they obviously are: letters.’ He traced several 
exceptions to this lack of appreciation for the epistolary form and 
function (though with some reservations regarding the overenthusiastic 
reaction of Adolf Deissmann to the papyrus letters found in Egypt),” 
and indicated emerging tendencies that promised to rectify the situa- 
tion. Since Schubert’s challenge to biblical scholarship, a noteworthy 
shift in attention to the epistolary nature of Paul’s letters, including a 
concern for their formal structural elements and rhetorical function, 
has developed. Much of this work emerged in the 1970s from the pen 
of John L. White, who (building on the work of W.G. Doty, Francis 
X,J. Exler, Heikki Koskenniemi, and Terrence Y. Mullins)’ helped 
to establish the three basic components of the Hellenistic letter: letter 


' Paul Schubert, “Form and Function of the Pauline Letters,” ZR 19 (1939): 
365-77. 

2 Adolf Deissmann, Licht vom Osten (4th ed., Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1923); ET: 
Light from the Ancient East (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1978 [reprint from 1910 
English translation of 4th edition]). Schubert comments: “...the newly discovered 
Egyptian papyrus letters first claimed the rapt attention of Pauline scholarship. Adolf 
Deissmann was one of the most eloquent, though perhaps not the sanest, proponents 
of the application of papyrology to the New Testament field. His enthusiasm drove 
him to radical conclusions...” (Schubert, “Form and Function,” 368). 

> W.G. Doty, “The Classification of Epistolary Literature,” CBQ 31 (1969): 183-99; 
Letters in Primitive Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1973); Francis X,J. Exler, The 
Form of the Ancient Greek Letter: A Study in Greek Epistolography (Washington D.C.: Catho- 
lic University of America, 1923); Heikki Koskenniemi, Studien zur Idee und Phraseologie 
des griechischen Bnefes bis 400 n. Chr. (Helsinki: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 1956), and 
Terrence Y. Mullins, “Petition as a Literary Form,” NovT 5 (1962): 46-54. 
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opening, body, and letter closing. Various compositional formulas 
were explored throughout the epistle as keys to the generic qualities 
of different types of letters, such as in the letter of recommendation as 
analysed by Chan-Hie Kim.’ A driving force has been to read these 
early Christian letters within a broader Hellenistic or Greco-Roman 
context of epistolary practices and modes of communication. 

The continued appreciation of and sophistication in applying epis- 
tolary theory, structures, and compositional devices to reading Paul’s 
letters (as well as to other early Christian letters, both within the New 
‘Testament canon and outside the canon) offers us new opportunities to 
engage the Pauline corpus as instances of communication. The letter, 
according to White, 


...arises because of the inability of two or more parties to communicate 
face to face. Thus, the letter becomes the written means of keeping oral 
conversation in motion. In the case of separated family members or 
friends, the assurance of well-being was, and is, sufficient motivation for 
writing. In addition to (1) keeping in touch, however, the sender often 


* See John L. White, “Introductory Formulae in the Body of the Pauline Letter,” 
JBL 90 (1970): 91-97; John L. White, The Form and Structure of the Official Petition: A Study 
in Greek Epistolography (SBLDS 5; Columbia, MO: Society of Biblical Literature, 1972); 
John L. White (with Keith A. Kensinger), “Categories of Greek Papyrus Letters,” in 
George MacRae (ed.), SBLSP 1976 (Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1976), 79-91; John 
L. White, “Saint Paul and the Apostolic Letter Tradition,” CBQ 45.3 (1983): 433-44; 
John L. White, “New Testament Epistolary Literature in the Framework of Ancient 
Epistolography,” ANRW II.25.2 (ed. Wolfgang Haase; Berlin and New York: Walter 
De Gruyter, 1984), 1730-56; John L. White, Laght from Ancient Letters (FF; Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1986). 

° Chan-Hie Kim, Form and Structure of the Familiar Greek Letter of Recommendation 
(SBLDS 4; Missoula, MT: Society of Biblical Literature, 1972). On other analyses 
of epistolary formulas in the Pauline corpus, see Paul Dion, “The Aramaic ‘Family 
Letter’ and Related Epistolary Forms in the Other Oriental Languages and in Hel- 
lenistic Greek,” Semeia 22 (1982): 59-76; J.A. Fitzmyer, “Some Notes on Aramaic 
Epistolography,” JBL 93 (1974): 201—25; “Aramaic Epistolography,” Semeia 22 (1981): 
25-57; Terrence Y. Mullins, “Disclosure: A Literary Form in the New Testament,” 
NovT 7 (1964): 44-50; Peter T. O’Brien, Introductory Thanksgiving in the Letters of Paul, 
NovTSup 49 (Leiden: Brill, 1977); Jack T. Sanders, “The Transition from Opening 
Epistolary Thanksgiving to Body in the Letters of the Pauline Corpus,” JBL 81 (1962): 
348-62; Jeffrey A.D. Weima, Neglected Endings: The Significance of the Pauline Letter Clos- 
ings (JSNTSup 101; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1994); White, “Introductory 
Formulae,” 91-97. Perhaps one of the most recent and accessible presentations of 
epistolary forms is Hans-Josef Klauck, Ancient Letters and the New Testament: A Guide to 
Context and Exegesis (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2006). Klauck’s work is not 
only valuable as a pedagogical tool, but is also a helpful synthesis of the current state 
of epistolary studies. 
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had a more specific occasion for writing; (2) needing to disclose, and/or 
to seek, information and (3) needing to make requests of the recipient.® 


This definition of the letter and its function, not unlike the definition 
put forth by Doty as a counter to the strict demarcation of “epistle” 
(as a public, literary product) and “letter” (as a private, lived religious 
dynamic),’ places emphasis upon the interlaced function of both form 
and content for effecting a discursive engagement between sender and 
recipient. The letter, therefore, was not only a communicative venue 
for persuasion, exchange of communication, literary expression, or 
presentation, but was, furthermore, an asynchronic means of filling in 
for the oral presence of the writer wethin an ongoing conversation. 

The structural components of the letter, which are modified within 
the Pauline corpus (and subsequently influence post-Pauline let- 
ter writing, both those that are “Pauline” in some sense and those 
that are representative of other early Christian leaders/communities) 
assisted in framing this communicative dynamic. One such component 
is the epistolary prescript. This essay will offer a brief overview of the 
diverse stylistic modifications that the Pauline prescript carries within 
those letters attributed to Paul. The goal of this essay is not to offer 
detailed, comprehensive analyses of each letter’s prescript (as one may 
find in more focused commentaries), but rather to offer a broad brush 
comparison of the different prescripts that Paul constructed. My posi- 
tion is that the prescript not simply functioned as a formal stylistic 
opening that simply opens a letter with no rhetorical purpose, but 
rather was an opening act of discursive positioning of the sender(s) 
and recipient(s). How an author decides to open his or her letter sets 
the tone for the letter’s contents. Consequently, an analysis of the let- 
ter prescript is essential for understanding a letter, and one should not 
quickly pass over the prescript in an interpretation of a Pauline letter. 


® White, “New Testament Epistolary Literature,” 1731. 

’ Doty, “Epistolary Literature,” passim, offers an extended critique of Deissmann’s 
influential distinction between “epistle” (Epzstel) and “letter” (Brief). An abbreviated 
critique is offered in Doty, Letters, 24-27. His own definition of a letter is: “...a letter 
is a hterary product, intended for a prwate or public reader/s, originally or formally in 
letter form. Letter form is distinguished by 1) being sent or intended for sending; 2) from a 
writer or from writers; 3) to an addressee or to addressees; 4) with greetings, conclusion, 
or other formally stylised components; and usually 5) with reference to or clear intent to 
be a letter’ (“Epistolary Literature,” 195). Cf Koskenniemi, Studien zur Idee, 88-95; 
G. Luck, “Brief und Epistel in der Antike,” Das Altertum 7 (1961): 77-84; and Patricia 
A. Rosenmeyer, Ancient Epistolary Fictions: The Letter in Greek Literature (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2001), 5-12. 
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An earlier exploration of the rhetorical function of the prescript in 
1 Peter offered promising results,* and it is hoped that by exploring the 
Pauline prescripts, especially through a comparative analysis, similar 
insights might be gained into the Pauline epistolary tradition. 

My discussion will begin with a brief survey of ancient literary con- 
ventions in designing and modifying prescripts. Within this discussion, 
the ancient prescript will be placed within the context of commu- 
nication theories on positioning within discourse. An exploration of 
the Pauline prescripts will follow, focusing on the different ways in 
which Paul positions himself and his recipients through his opening 
discursive act in the prescript. My study will limit itself to those letters 
whose authenticity is generally undisputed in New Testament studies: 
1 Thessalonians, Philippians, Philemon, | and 2 Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, and Romans. While I recognize that parts of these undisputed 
letters are seen by some as interpolations and several of the disputed 
letters have viable claims to authenticity (perhaps most evident in 
the case of 2 Thessalonians and Colossians), such a delimitation of 
the sources addressed is necessary. The goal of this essay is to dis- 
cern Paul’s discursive acts of positioning within the prescript, not to 
determine how Paul and a fictive audience were discursively used to 
indirectly position another audience by an anonymous author, and 
therefore consideration of the disputed and apocryphal Pauline letters 
is excluded. 


Ancient Letter Prescripts 


Letters in antiquity typically opened with the stylised greeting for- 
mula, “From A (= sender) to B (= recipient), Greetings.” This form, 
with certain modifications, has been traced in letters from at least the 
third century B.C.E. to the third century C.E.° and typifies not only 
the Hellenistic Greek letter, especially as evidenced from the Greek 
papyri from Egypt, but also from Aramaic and Hebrew letters with 


® See Philip L. Tite, “The Compositional Function of the Petrine Prescript: A Look 
at 1 Pet 1:1—-3,” JETS 39 (1996): 47-56; cf. Compositional Transitions in I Peter: An Analysis 
of the Letter-Opening (San Francisco: International Scholars Publications, 1997). 

° See Exler, Form, 23. These are the dates covered in Exler’s study. Cf. White, 
Light, passim. Kim’s study, however, extends to the sixth century C.E. (Kim, Form and 
Structure, 3). 
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similar variations.!° After the external address, which could be dock- 
eted for administrative purposes with the receipt date,'' comes the 
prescript in the letter. Although overlap between the external address 
and prescript exist, they are distinct elements and typically present 
introductory matters in variant ways—though in those instances where 
we have a simple prescript the information being framed is not overly 
different. Compare, for example, P.Ryl. 4.603 (Letter No. 68) (external 
address: “To Herakleides and ‘Typhron at the Oxyrhynchite nome”; 
prescript: “Bassos to Herakleides and Typhon greeting”) with P.'Tebt. 
2.410 (Letter No. 75) (external address: “To Akousilaos, toparch of 
Tebtunis”; prescript: “Hermias to his dearest Akousilaos many greet- 
ings”).'? With the former, the prescript simply reframes the informa- 
tion into the standard “A to B Greeting” formula, adding the name 
of the sender.'? The latter, however, presents a very formal external 
address that stresses the official prominence of the recipient, while the 
prescript shifts the tone to stress the very positive relations of the sender 
and recipient. Although such information can be vital for appreciating 
the discursive moves within a letter, we are unfortunately denied such 
information when it comes to the Pauline letters and are therefore 
limited to the prescript for discerning the acts of discursive positioning 
taken by the Pauline author. 


'0 See Fitzmyer, “Notes,” 201-25 and Dennis Pardee (in collaboration with 
J. David Whitehead and Paul E. Dion), “An Overview of Ancient Hebrew Epistolog- 
raphy,” JBL 97 (1978): 321-26. Fitzmyer comments: “...the starting-point has been 
Greek or hellenistic epistolography, or more specifically NT epistolography; and thus 
the incentive to look at Aramaic letter-writing has come from an extrinsic concern” 
(“Notes,” 202). The similarity between the prescripts found in the Greek/Hellenistic 
letters and those Aramaic letters that Fitzmyer examines highlights the widespread 
usage of this basic formula and its variations. Pardee’s survey of Hebrew letters from 
ca. 630 to 586 B.C.E. and the Bar Kokhba revolt of 132 to 135 C.E. is helpful in not- 
ing both similarities and deviations from the formulae that Fitzmyer identified in the 
Aramaic letters. Pardee gives particular attention to the prescript. 

"For example, the docket of receipt for BGU 4.1207 (Letter No. 65 from White, 
Light, 105) reads: “Received year 3, Hathyr 9 through Ptollionos.” 

Translations are from White, Light, who offers a valuable collection of Hellenistic 
letters for comparison with early Christian letters. When letters are cited from White’s 
collection, the letter number given will be indicated for ease of reference. 

'S Similarly, see P.Bour. 12 (from 88 B.C.E.) (Letter No. 58) whose prescript (“Pla- 
ton to the priest and other inhabitants at Pathyris”) simply reframes the external 
address (“To the priests and the others in Pathyris”). In some cases, such as P.Cair. 
Zen. V 59804 (Letter No. 8, from 258 B.C.E.), the external address and docket note 
are so brief as to add nothing to the prescript (and in this case the prescript follows a 
very simple “A to B Greeting” formula). 
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Within the familiar letter, the prescript presented these opening ele- 
ments with the sender (superscriptio) in the nomative case, the recipient 
(adscriptio) in the dative, while the greeting or salutatio (most commonly 
yaipetv) appears in the infinitive. There are two odd elements in this 
form of opening, specifically that the sender in the superscriptio 1s pre- 
sented in the third person and, secondly, that the salutatio is in the 
infinitive rather than the imperative. Hans-Josef Klauck, following the 
lead of G.A. Gerhard, suggests that this form indicates an earlier oral 
form of communication that has been retained in the written letter: 
“The messenger arrives on the scene and says: té&de Aéye1, “Thus says 
A to B, etc.’ In direct discourse the end of this formula can indeed 
be completed by the imperative yotpe, ‘Rejoice!’ But in indirect dis- 
course the infinitive yaipetv is used, which leads to the statement, ‘A 
tells (A€yet) B to rejoice (yatpetv)’ or also ‘to feel greeted’.”'* This oral 
context for the third person presentation and the infinitive is borne 
out when we look at what is perhaps the oldest extant letter from 
the ancient world (late 6th or early 5th century B.C.E.), where the 
(not overly talented) scribe begins with the third person and continues 
throughout: “O Protagoras, your father [Achillodorus] sends [this] to 
you. He is being wronged by...” Although a letter written from father 
to son, the third person creeps in due to the intermediate agency of 
the scribe.’° 

Variations of these elements, however, are present in the Hellenistic 
letters, along with expansions. For instance, instead of “A to B Greet- 
ing,” we find: “B from A,” “B, Greeting, A,” “From A,” “A to B,” 
and “To B.”'® The variance, in some cases, is indicative of the type of 
letter being written. For instance, the “B, yaipew, A,” which we find 
in 2 Macc. 9:19 for example, has been identified by Kim as “one of 
the most frequently used formulas in official documents submitted by 


' Klauck, Ancient Letters, 18; cf. G.A. Gerhard, “Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
des griechischen Briefes I. Die Formel 6 deiva, t@ Setvi yatperv,” Philologus 64 (1905): 
55. 

'’ Translation of the entire letter in Rosenmeyer, Ancient Epistolary Fictions, 29. 
Rosenmeyer offers a valuable discussion of this letter. Rosenmeyer comments: “The 
Greek is 6 nathp tor émotéAAe (sic), an interesting formulation that means that the 
father ‘sends a message’ or even ‘sends a command’” (29). 

‘© Fitzmyer notes similar variations within the Aramaic letters. He identifies five 
basic formulaic variances (“Notes,” 211): “The praescniptio, when it 1s not simply 
implied, is usually expressed in one of five ways: (1) “To X, your servant/brother/son, 
(greeting)’; (ii) “Io X, from Y, (greeting)’; (i) ‘From X, to Y, (greeting)’; (iv) “X to Y, 
(greeting)’; (v) “To X, greeting’” 
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citizens to high authorities. This would include petitions, complaints, 
and applications” but is uncommon in the familiar letter.’ The “From 
A” formula is also common in official correspondence. '® In some cases, 
such as P.Tebt. 1.33 (Letter No. 51) only the dative form alone (the 
“To B” formula) appears within an abbreviated or incorporated let- 
ter. With P.Tebt. 1.33 we have two prescripts: one in typical “A to 
B Greeting” fashion as the final/main prescript (“Hermias to Horus 
greeting”), and the second in an abbreviated form, wherein the greet- 
ing and sender elements are omitted, of the original letter passed along 
(“To Asklepiades”). ‘The use of the imperative or the optative is rare, 
but does appear in ancient letters. Kim notes that while the imperati- 
val form “yatpe B” is rare, it does appear in the letter of recommenda- 
tion. An example is the letter from Boukolos to Alexander, a senator of 
Oxyrhynchus, dated to the third century: Xaipe cbdpié wow AA&Eavbpe, 
BovkodAog oe tpooayopebo (“Greetings my lord Alexander, Boukolos 
addresses you”) (P.Ryl. 691).'° Here the shift from the infinitive and 
dative forms for the salutatio and adscriptio to the imperative and voca- 
tive, along with the prominent position given to the recipient, is not 
simply a shift from an oral to a literary form but rather adds emphasis 
to the prominence of the recipient. In this instance, the variation in the 
formula carries a discursive function: i.e., to promote the significance 
of the recipient over the sender. We find a similar prominence given 
in the rearrangement of the typical elements of the prescript in a peti- 
tion from the fifth or fourth century B.C.E. from a Jewish inhabitant 
of Alexandria to the governor addressing an injustice: “To Gaius Tyr- 
ranius from Helenos, the son of Tryphon, an Alexandrian (cancelled), 
a Jewish inhabitant of Alexandria” (C.Pap,Jud. 2.151 = BGU 4.1130; 
Letter No. 86). The humble status adopted by the sender is evident 
in the way the letter continues following the prescript (“Most mighty 
governor...”). Similarly, P.Mich. 1.29 (Letter No. 20, dated to 256 
B.C.E.) places the recipient in first position within a letter of petition 
(“To Zenon, greetings from Senchons”), as does a petition dated to 
ca. 113 B.C.E. regarding an assault in the collecting of grain (note 
also the additional expansions in the standard formulaic elements): 
“To Menches, village secretary of Kerkeosiris, from Horos, Komarch, 


" Kim, Form and Structure, 17; cf. Exler, Form, 24-38, 65. 
'8 Kim, Form and Structure, 17. 
'S Kim, Form and Structure, 224 (my translation), discussion on pages 20, 30-31. 
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and the elders of the cultivators (crown tenants) of the same village” 
(P.Tebt. 1.48). In this instance, a respectful tone is set forth by the 
place and title given in the prescript to the recipient. Added to the 
respect given to the recipient, the sender highlights the credentials 
and thus the authority of those submitting this petition through the 
epistolary expansions. ‘This letter is an excellent example of positioning 
of self and others within a prescript. 

Additions or expansions in the prescript are common. Perhaps most 
common is the addition of a health wish (typically in the form of either 
dyiaivetv or épp@o8o1, though ed xpa&ttew is another modification 
sometimes used in place of yatpew). The formula valetudinis (health wish) 
could appear within either the opening or closing of the letter and 
quickly became a typical feature. Letters of petition could have sev- 
eral additional components that functioned to enhance the petitioner’s 
position for making this request. Although all elements are not present 
in every letter of petition, White notes the high frequency of these four 
elements, with an additional fifth element that occasionally appears: 
“(1) the opening formulaic address, (2) a lineage item, (3) a vocation 
item...(4) a residence item” as well as (5) one’s nationality.?? Other 
expansions that we find include familial designations and qualifica- 
tions such as mAeiota (a very common addition to the salutatio).?' For 
example, P.Mich. 8.466 (Letter No. 105) reads, “Julius Apollinarios to 
his dearest father, Julius Sabinus, very many greetings [t@1 yYAvKvTéTM 
TOTPL...TAEtota yaipetv].” The affectionate family designation and 
the qualification in the salutatio help to place the recipient in a very 
positive position in relation to the sender: they have a positive relation- 
ship, and it is on this basis that the letter is to be read. The lack of a 
qualification for Julius Appollinarios, furthermore, reinforces the focus 
upon the recipient as the object of praise. 

Other instances of family designations being added simply indicate 
the relationship of son to father. P-Amh. 2.133 (Letter No. 107), from 
the early second century C.E., is one such example (“Eutychides to his 


20 White, Form and Structure, 13. 

2! Other common additions are illustrated by BGU 1.37 (Letter No. 89) (“Mys- 
tarion to his own Stotoetis many greetings [ti idio. mAetota yatpev]”), P.Ryl. II 
230 (Letter No. 83) (“Ammonios to his dearest Aphrodisios greeting [t@i @iAtétOr 
yaipetv]”), P.Oxy. IL 300 (Letter No. 94) (“Indike to her lady Thaisous greeting 
[tn Kvpta xaipetv]”), and P.Mert. I 12 (Letter No. 93) (“Chairas to his dearest Diony- 
sios many greetings and continual good health [t@1 piAtétor TAEtota Yatpew Kat Sid 
T&vtog dytatvew].” In each of these examples, the additions reinforce the relational 
standing between the sender and the recipient. 
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father, Sarapion, greeting’), as is P.Mert. 2.63 (Letter No. 90; dated 
to 57 C.E.) where Herennia writes to her father, “Herennia to her 
father Pompeius many greetings and continual good heath.” In the 
case of Herennia’s letter, we have a familial relationship along with 
an extended salutatio with health wish. In some cases, the superscriptio 
is extended in ways that reinforce the prominence of the sender (at 
times at the expense of the recipient). In the various letters of Gemel- 
lus, we find his full Roman name used (Lucius Bellenus Gemellus), 
which he likely earned along with his lands through military service. It 
is possible that this stylistic tendency was Gemellus’s way of reinforc- 
ing his importance when addressing his servants and son, Sabinus.”” 
In Claudius’s letter to the city of Alexandria in 41 C.E. (CPJud 2.153 
= P.Lond. 6.1912; Letter No. 88), the emperor’s authority is immedi- 
ately established with the his full name and powers (“Tiberius Claudius 
Caesar Augustus Germanicus the Emperor, Pontifex Maximus, holder 
of the tribunician power, consul designate”), which is reinforced by the 
very brief adscriptio (“to the city of the Alexandrians”). Expansions on 
the standard formula typically functioned to reinforce the relational 
standing between the sending and receiving parties. ‘These expansions, 
along with variance in the positioning of the superscriptio and adscnptio, 
helped to establish the tone of the letter and the relational significance 
of the sender and recipient (and in many cases the difference in the 
positions assigned to the sender and recipient within the prescript). 
The additions and expansions in letter prescripts are intentional 
or unintentional discursive acts that carry persuasive force. By their 
very nature, letters are asynchronic acts of communication; Le., they 
are not part of synonymous communication but rather are limited by 
the time between writing, reading, and responding. Such a dynamic, 
however, offers a letter writer the opportunity to establish positions 
for both the writer and the recipients.» Communication theory has 
placed stress on the interactive and rhetorical engagement by which 
interlocutors generate meanings. The work of Rom Harré, in particu- 
lar, has explored the rhetorical strategies by which interlocutors will 
adjust and alter their roles and narratives as they interact: contesting, 
affirming, and redirecting the conversational dynamics as the dialogue 


» See White, Light, 147-48. 
8 See Erving Goffman, Frame Analysis (Gambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1974); Forms of Talk (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1981). 
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proceeds.** Each speech action is one attempt within a plethora of 
attempts to direct and shape the discussion (i.e., rhetorical redescrip- 
tion). In exploring Paul’s modification of the ancient epistolary pre- 
script, an appreciation for the positional moves that he makes will 
offer insights into how the prescript contributes to establishing the tone 
of, and perspective advocated by, the letter. Rather than treating the 
prescript as a conventional formula to open a letter, I contend that the 
prescript plays a significant role in Paul’s discursive engagement with 
his recipients, constructing the very framework within which the letter 
was to be received. 


The Prescript in Paul’s Undisputed Letters 


The seven authentic or undisputed letters of Paul can be divided into 
three heuristic groups for comparative purposes: (1) those letters where 
Paul is on a friendly basis and does not need to assert his authority, 
but rather can assume and play with his established authority in order 
to reaffirm the existing positive relations between sender and recipient 
(1 Thessalonians, Philippians, and Philemon); (2) those letters where his 
authority is challenged but the recipients are addressed with a strong 
pastoral sense of reconciliation and advice (1 and 2 Corinthians); and 
(3) those letters where Paul offers an extensive claim to his apostleship, 
in one case within a heated conflict (Galatians) and in the other case 
as a form of self-introduction or recommendation (Romans). Not only 
does the tone and contents of the letter body of each epistle bear out 
such a general typology, but the prescripts of these seven letters also 


** The most comprehensive treatment of positioning theory is found in the collec- 
tion of essays edited by Rom Harré and Luk van Langenhove, Positioning Theory: Moral 
Contexts of Intentional Action (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 1999). See also Luk van Lan- 
genhove and Rom Harré, “Positioning in Scientific Discourse,” in Rom Harré (ed.), 
Anglo-Ukramian Studies in the Analysis of Scientific Discourse: Reason and Rhetoric (Lewiston: 
Edwin Mellen Press, 1993), 1-20; Rom Harré, “What’s Real in Psychology: A Plea 
for Persons,” Theory and Psychology 2 (1992): 153-58; Rom Harré and Luk van Lan- 
genhove, “Varieties of Positioning,” Journal for the Theory of Social Behaviour 20 (1992): 
393-407; and Rom Harré and Nikki Slocum, “Disputes as Complex Social Events: 
On the Uses of Positioning Theory,” Common Knowledge 9 (2003): 100-18. For an 
overview of positioning theory along with an application of this method to the field 
of early Christian studies, see Philip L. Tite, Valentinian Ethics and Paraenetic Discourse: 
Determining the Social Function of Moral Exhortation in Valentinian Christianty (NHMS 67; 
Leiden: Brill, 2009). 
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reinforce this typology by means of the construction and expansions in 
the standard formula of “A to B Greeting” (see Table 1). 

In the superscriptio, Paul’s name appears in the nominative and always 
takes first position prior to the adscriptio. This “A to B” formula, as 
noted above, is the most common form of greeting and therefore its 
presence in the Pauline corpus is not surprising. In the first set of let- 
ters, however, Paul adds to his own name Timothy and, in the case of 
1 Thessalonians, Silvanus. Similarly in the second group of letters, Paul 
adds co-workers to the superscriptio: “...and our brother Sosthenes” (1 
Cor 1:1); “and Timothy” (2 Cor 1:1). Given the primary placement 
of TlatAog, these additional names likely were subordinate in their 
importance.” The inclusion of the co-workers, however, may reflect 
co-authorship,” the importance of the co-worker (Timothy, Silvanus 
or Sosthenes) in the establishment of the church addressed, or their 
scribal role while Paul dictated his letters.’ It is also possible, as has 
been suggested in the case of the letter to Philemon, that the co-worker 
may have known the recipients personally,”® or was closely associated 
with the work of the church and therefore his inclusion could indi- 
cate his agreement with Paul’s views or request.”? An alternative, and 


25 Seyoon Kim, “Paul’s Entry (eto0d0¢) and the Thessalonians’ Faith (1 Thessalo- 
nians 1—3),” NTS 51 (2005): 520, while recognizing the presence of co-workers cor- 
rectly indicates that Paul is the primary voice in the letter. 

°° In regard to Timothy’s role in the composition of the letter to Philemon, I am in 
full agreement with Eduard Lohse, Colossians and Philemon: A Commentary on the Epistles to 
the Colossians and Philemon (trans. William R. Poehlmann and Robert J. Karris; Herme- 
neia; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1971 [1968]), 189, who states that, “Timothy is at 
the Apostle’s side as a trustworthy Christian brother (cf. 2 Cor 1:1). The associate 
plays no role in the formulation of the letter. The writing is Paul’s alone.” Cf F.F. 
Bruce, The Epistles to the Colossians, to Philemon, and to the Ephesians (Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 1986), 205. That, in addition to shifting to the first person singular after the 
prescript, Paul also refers to himself alone in v. 9 and then again in v. 19 (indicating 
that he is writing the letter by his own hand) strongly indicates that Timothy neither 
shares authorship nor is the scribe for the letter. 

*7 See for example Jan Lambrecht, Second Corinthians (Sacra Pagina 8; Collegeville, 
MN: Liturgical Press, 1999), 17-18, and Gordon D. Fee, Paul’s Letter to the Philippians 
(NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 61. Cf. Régis Burnet, “L’anamnase: Struc- 
ture fondamentale de la lettre paulinienne,” WTS 49 (2003): 57-69. 

8 See Peter T. O’Brien, Colossians, Philemon (WBC 44; Waco: Word Books, 1982), 
272. 

2° Bonnie B. Thurston and Judith M. Ryan, Philippians and Philemon (Sacra Pagina 
10; Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2005), 210, suggest: “...Paul intends to include 
Timothy as a partner who is in agreement with his statements and appeal.” See also 
Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The Letter to Philemon: A New Translation with Introduction and Com- 
mentary (AB 34C; New York: Doubleday, 2000), 85, and Fee, Philippians, 61, who puts 
forth this function as a second role for Timothy’s inclusion. A similar argument for 
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very plausible, explanation for Timothy’s mention in Philemon is that 
Timothy is the letter carrier and that the inclusion of the co-worker 
was a form of recommendation of the letter carrier to the recipient.*° 

Noteworthy, however, is the third group of letters, where Paul stands 
on his own as the sender of the letter. The inclusion or exclusion of co- 
workers suggests a typological distinction based on the need for Paul to 
assert his position or set a particular tone for the rest of a letter. In the 
case of Galatians and Romans, Paul’s authority needs to be established 
and consolidated for the recipients, and thus he does not allow others 
to share the role of sender. Indeed, rather than recommending a col- 
league (as letter carrier, associate in the Pauline mission, or co-author), 


the inclusion of Sosthenes in the prescript of 1 Corinthians has been put forth by 
Richard G. Fellows, “Renaming in Paul’s Churches: The Case of Crispus-Sosthenes 
Revisited,” TynB 56 (2005): 111-30, esp. 115. 

3° Doty, Letters, 30, recognizes such a reading of the co-workers in Paul’s letters 
when he comments: “A very common feature in Hellenistic letters, mention of the 
carrier established the carrier’s relationship to the writer, and guaranteed that what 
he had to say in interpreting the letter was authorized by the writer. The feature was 
especially important in Hellenistic letters where the actual information to be conveyed 
was trusted (only) to the messenger.” Such recommendation of the letter carrier was 
in some instances the very occasion for the letter, such as an early first-century letter 
from Apollonios to Sarapion: “Isidoros, who carries this letter to you, is a member of 
my household. Please regard him as recommended and...” (P.Mert. IT 62 [Letter No. 
77|; for other examples see the examples and discussion in Clinton W. Keyes, “The 
Greek Letter of Introduction,” American Journal of Philology 56 [1935]: 28-44, such as 
P.Cairo.Zen. 59603, P.Edgar.Mich. 82b, and P.Giss. 71; cf. White, “Categories,” 80). 
In this case, the letter carrier is recommended after the prescript, whereas for Paul’s 
letter to Philemon (if my reading is correct), the carrier’s recommendation is incorpo- 
rated into the prescript. This incorporation could be due to the letter’s purpose not 
being a recommendation for Timothy but a petition on behalf of Onesimus. Within 
the fictional presentation of letters within the Greek literary tradition, the recommen- 
dation of the letter carrier was not only common, but was usually a literary device of 
deception and danger. The tale of Bellerophontes in the /had 6.155—202 is a classic, 
and likely the earliest instance, of a letter carrier conveying a message ordering his 
death while assumed by the carrier to be a typical recommendation. The reader’s 
perspective, knowing the contents while Bellerophontes does not, builds a sense of 
irony and anticipation as the narrative continues. As Rosenmeyer, Ancient Epistolary 
Fictions, 40-44, recognizes, the tale of Bellerophontes’s danger (overcome by his heroic 
accomplishments) will serve as a model for future literary developments of this motif 
and perhaps reflect actual dangers faced by a letter carrier: “The sealed and unread 
text will haunt letter carriers in centuries to come; some will have the courage to break 
open the document and avoid the death planned for them at the hands of the receiver, 
whereas others, all too obedient, will be killed as soon as they delivery the letter” (43). 
For an understanding of Paul’s letters, especially to Philemon, this literary motif adds 
further evidence in support of reading the inclusion of a co-worker as an instance of 
recommending the letter carrier (though obviously without the deceptive and deadly 
aspect typical of the epistolary fictions). 
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in Romans and Galatians, due to the particular occasion of each let- 
ter, Paul places stress upon recommending himself (either for conflict 
resolution or self-introduction). This is accomplished in Romans by 
only giving his name (indeed, among the authentic letters, Romans is 
the only letter to not include a secondary reference in the superscriptio). 
In Galatians the stress upon Paul’s authority is handled by not listing 
a particular individual but rather offering the general statement: Kai ot 
ovv ENOL MaVTES KSEAGOI TAs ExKANOLAIs Tis TaAatias (1:2). 

In order to fully appreciate Paul’s discursive moves in positioning 
himself within his letters, it is necessary to also consider how that posi- 
tion is placed in relation to the position given to the recipients in the 
adscriptio. Within the “A to B Greeting” formula, Paul always locates 
the recipients with the second element, never surrendering his priority 
in the prescript. Such an order of sender and recipient is not atypi- 
cal in the Hellenistic letters, and therefore does not, in itself, indicate 
anything beyond common epistolary convention. Similarly, Paul uses 
the dative along with genitive qualifications as is typical in the Hel- 
lenistic letters (e.g., th éxKAnota in | Thessalonians, | and 2 Corin- 
thians). In all his letters, Paul addresses a community rather than an 
individual. Even in Philemon, while the primary recipient is an indi- 
vidual (likely the head of a local group of Christians), the additional 
addressees named (kai Angi... Kai Apyinno... Kai tf Kat’ oikdv cov 
€xkAnoia) are likely secondary and intended, as Fitzmyer suggests, to 
draw the entire community into the letter (perhaps as an indirect way 
to remind Philemon of his responsibilities as host).*! The inclusion of 
Apphia and Archippus suggests that these two individuals were also 
prominent members of the community; but even they are secondary 
to Philemon.* With the individuals included in the adscriptio, this letter 


3! Fitzmyer, Philemon, 81-82. Fitzmyer is certainly correct that the oov refers back 
to Philemon and not to Archippus (so also O’Brian, Colosstans, Philemon, 273). G.H.P. 
Thompson, The Letters of Paul to the Ephesians, to the Colossians and to Philemon (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1967), 173, has further suggested that these additional 
recipients (especially the general reference to the entire assembly) were “included. ..in 
the hope that they [would] support his appeal.” 

2 J.B. Lightfoot, Saint Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon (London: Mac- 
millan, 1900), 301-308, and A.R.C. Leaney, The Epistles to Timothy, Titus and Philemon 
(London: SCM Press, 1960), 138, suggest that Apphia may have been Philemon’s 
wife and Archippus his son. Such an identification is highly speculative. More likely 
is the important position they held within the community, second only to Philemon. 
If Lightfoot and Leaney were correct, however, then Paul’s inclusion of Apphia and 
Archippus would have added a suggestion of friendship or possibly added extra stress 
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takes on a more than private letter function; Philemon represents the 
community under his leadership, and is a person of authority wor- 
thy of Paul’s respect. ‘This broader social dynamic for the letter (even 
though this letter is likely written for a single recipient) certainly sug- 
gests that Paul places Philemon in a position of high regard as a fellow 
Christian leader. 

Paul typically addresses his recipients with the prepositional device 
év when referring to a Christian community. In only three of the 
undisputed letters, however, does he not use this preposition to identify 
his addressees. In Galatians, the genitive is used, which along with the 
plural tag €xxAnotate is likely due to the intended recipients compris- 
ing several communities within Galatia. In Philemon, xat’ oikdv cov 
is used to qualify ti...é««Anota in order to place stress upon Phile- 
mon’s role within that particular community. The third instance, in 
1 Thessalonians, is a far more complex situation. Although in the sim- 
plest prescript in the undisputed Pauline corpus, and likely the earliest 
extant Pauline letter, the utilization of the genitive OeooaAovikéwv 
with the prepositional qualification év Qe natpi Kai Kvpio “Inood 
Xptot@ has raised interpretative problems for exegetes. Why the devi- 
ation from standard Pauline use of év that we see in other Pauline 
prescripts? Why identify the recipients as “Thessalonians” rather than 
as the saints or an assembly located in Thessalonica? What does the 
expansion indicate with the preposition? Morris suggests that perhaps 
Paul has yet to establish his stylistic adscriptio.*? Another suggestion is 


to the authority that Philemon held within his household, including the assembled 
Christians who constitute another aspect of that “household” by analogy. Recently, 
Sabine Bieberstein has suggested that Apphia is mentioned, “as a witness” within 
the community’s social network in order to promote “a new relationship to the slave 
Onesimus [which] is now being sought” (“Disrupting the Normal Reality of Slav- 
ery: A Feminist Reading of the Letter to Philemon,” 7SNT 79 [2000]: 115). I find 
Bieberstein’s argument anachronistic, reading a modern ethical value system into the 
first-century context of this letter. Still she is certainly correct that Paul’s inclusion of 
Apphia (as well as Archippus) has rhetorical purpose. 

33 Leon Morris, The First and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians (NLCNT; London: 
Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 1959), 47. Kenneth Grayston, The Letters of Paul to the 
Philippians and to the Thessalonians (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967), 60, 
suggests that this odd construction with prepositional expansion functions to distin- 
guish “the ekklesia he is writing to from the regular assembly of ‘Thessalonian citizens.” 
Such a reading would make sense if éxxAnota did not yet carry a distinctive Christian 
self-identification within the Pauline mission. Cf. Alfred Plummer, A Commentary on St. 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Thessalonians (London: Robert Scott, 1918), 3. 
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that the letter was written to several communities within the area of 
Thessalonica.** 

In addition to the superscnptio and the adscriptio that Paul constructs 
in each of his letters, the closing salutatio further adds support to Paul’s 
discursive positioning. As noted above, ancient epistolary conventions 
typically closed the prescript with yaipew. Expansions and modifica- 
tions on this basic salutatio added to the prescript’s overall function of 
establishing or reinforcing the relational standing between the sender 
and recipient of a letter. The health wish in particular became a com- 
mon feature for closing the prescript on a positive note. Within the 
Pauline letters, a significant modification emerges in the salutatio that 
offers both a variant of the health wish and a basis for Paul’s relation- 
ship to the recipient(s). Rather than yatpetw, Paul consistently closes 
his prescripts with ya&pic buiv Kat eipyvn. It has been long debated 
whether Paul’s deviation from typical conventions in the salutatio was 
his own innovation or was adopted by Paul from within early Christian 
circles, perhaps emerging from an early Christian worship context. It 
has also been debated whether this variant salutatio brings together 
Greek and Jewish motifs, with potential theological implications (i.e., 
a progression from the “grace” bestowed by the divine to the state 
of “peace” resulting from the salvific act).°? My own tendency is to 
agree with L.G. Champion, who argued that the phrase is pre-Pauline 
and reflects early Christian worship language adapted to the episto- 
lary context.*° This innovation within early Christian epistolary style 


3* Earl J. Richard, First and Second Thessalonians (Sacra Pagina 11; Collegeville, 
MN: Liturgical Press, 1995), 38, suggests that the genitive does not indicate posses- 
sion but rather is partitive (“the community made up of Thessalonians”). Abraham 
J. Malherbe, The Letters to the Thessalonians (AB 32B; New York: Doubleday, 2000), 
98-99, also suggests that Paul is drawing upon his Jewish heritage in order to make 
a theological statement about the Thessalonian Christians, i.c., that they constitute 
the “community [of] God.” Cf JJ. Deidun, New Covenant Morality in Paul (AnBib 89; 
Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1981), 10-11, and Ernest Best, A Commentary on the Farst 
and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians (London: Adam & Charles Black, 1972), 61-62. 

%® Doty, Letters, 29, for example, recognizes a mixture of Jewish and Greek influence 
in the Pauline salutatio. Beyond the Pauline corpus, Norman Hillyer, 1 and 2 Peter, Jude 
(Peabody: Hendrickson, 1992), 27, views the “grace” and “peace” elements in the 
closing greeting as deriving from not only Christian worship but also Jewish liturgy 
in the Temple (with an intertextual link to Num 6:25-26). Cf. E. Lohmeyer, “Prob- 
leme paulinischer Theologie I: Die brieflichen Grusstiberschriften,” NW 26 (1927): 
158-73. On the liturgical quality of the Pauline salutatio see Judith M. Lieu, “‘Grace 
to You and Peace’: The Apostolic Greeting,” B7RL 68 (1985): 161-78. 

3° L.G. Champion, Benedictions and Doxologies in the Epistles of Paul (Oxford: Kemp 
Hall, 1934), 29. 
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accommodates ancient conventions for the more specific context of 
the network of early Christian communities. As John White correctly 
observes with regard to the letter closing, Paul “replaces the word of 
farewell with an expression of blessing.”*’ Similarly, the modification of 
yaipew to yapic and eipyvn offers a Christianized expression of bless- 
ing on which the letter’s tone is established. Although yépig was not an 
uncommon term of benefaction within Hellenistic and Jewish circles, 
the addition of eipjvn as well as Paul’s usage of y&pig elsewhere in his 
letters certainly indicates a strongly Christianized motif that both helps 
to establish positive relations and infuses the salutatio with a Christo- 
logical nuance founded upon benefaction language.” Paul, in effect, 
uses an epistolary option for the salutatio for the sake of establishing 
a mutual ground on which to converse with the recipients—.e., the 
recipients share a Christian faith with Paul and thus the discourse can 
move forward as an insider’s conversation. A blessing motif, especially 
if drawn from existing worship language, would explain the presence 
of both “grace” and “peace” in the Pauline prescripts. Not only does 
Paul establish a mutuality of religious identity with his recipients by 
means of the salutatio, he also uses the greeting to reinforce aspects of 
his positional moves earlier in the prescript. Such reinforcement typical 
emerges in the expansions to the salutatio. Except for 1 Thessalonians, 
every undisputed letter has the expansion dx6 Oe0d matpdg NU@V Kat 
Kvptov Inood Xptotod. This expansion establishes (1) the source of 
the “grace” and “peace” blessing, (2) the shared relationship that Paul 
and the recipients have with this divine source of blessing (jwOv), and 
(3) the divine authority under which both sender and recipients are 
subordinate (i.e., matpog and Kvptoc). The lack of this expansion in 
1 Thessalonians may be due to the expansion in the adscriptio. Gala- 
tians, however, is the only letter to extend the salutatio’s expansions 
beyond &xd Qe0d natpd¢ NU@vV Kai Kdpiov ‘Inood Xprotod, which is 
likely due to intense conflict in that letter (see below). 

This reading of the prescript is reinforced by the expansions to the 
formula (see ‘Table 1). Such expansions emerged to establish or enhance 


57 White, “New Testament Epistolary Literature,” 1740. 

8 See the excellent discussion in Stephen J. Joubert, “XAPIZ in Paul: An Investiga- 
tion into the Apostle’s ‘Performative’ Application of the Language of Grace within the 
Framework of his ‘Theological Reflection on the Event/Process of Salvation,” in Jan 
G. van der Watt (ed.), Salvation in the New Testament: Perspectives on Soteriology (NovTSup 
121; Leiden: Brill, 2005), 187-211. 
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relational feelings between sender and recipient, and in many cases 
reflected the perspective through which the letter was to be read. In 
1 Thessalonians no expansions or modifications are made. Indeed, this 
is the only authentic letter of Paul to lack expansions in the superscriptio 
and salutatio, a distinction that likely reflects the very positive relations 
that already existed between Paul and the Thessalonian Christians. As 
Leon Morris observes, “...to the Thessalonians he is just ‘Paul.’ ‘There 
is no need to protest his position to these good friends.’”** In Philemon 
and Philippians, however, the expansions are non-authoritarian. In 
Philippians, the plural dobA01 is used to modify both Paul and Timo- 
thy. Here Paul presents both Timothy and himself as “servants” or 
“slaves,” which is then qualified by the genitive Xptotot ‘Inoot. As 
an act of positioning, the expansion places Paul and ‘Timothy into the 
role of moral examples for the Philippian Christians to emulate; Le., 
examples of a humility grounded in a divinely appointed ministry."” As 
Bonnie Thurston correctly notes, this discursive act is a call to unity 
for the Philippians to embrace (and which will have a Christological 
grounding in the Philippian hymn at 2:7).*' This call to unity, with 


3° Morris, First and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians, 47. More recently, Ben With- 
erington, J and 2 Thessalonians: A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2006), 48, has also noted the lack of an apostolic claim; an omission that not only 
speaks of Paul’s positive relations with the Thessalonian Christians, but also is indica- 
tive that “[a]ll opposition comes from outside the congregation in Thessalonike.” Cf. 
George Lyons, Pauline Autobiography: Toward a New Understanding (SBLDS 73; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1985), esp. 184-85; see also Johan S. Vos, Die Kunst der Argumentation 
bet Paulus: Studien zur antiken Rhetork (WUNT 149; Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 2002), 90, 
and Steve Walton, Leadership and Lifestyle: The Portrait of Paul in the Miletus Speech and in 
1 Thessalonians (SNTSMS 103; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000). This 
reading is in contrast to the apologetic reading of 1 Thessalonians, recently re-asserted 
by Jeffrey A.D. Weima, “An Apology for the Apologetic Function of | Thessalo- 
nians 2.112,” JSNT 68 (1997): 73-99 and Kim, “Paul’s Entry,” 519-42. Michael D. 
Goulder, “Silas in Thessalonica,” ASNT 48 (1992): 87-106, argues that the conflict in 
Thessalonica was due to the teaching of Silas after Paul’s departure. 

*” Indeed, Fitzmyer, Philemon, 85, observes, “...Paul is alluding to his [Timothy’s] 
trustworthiness as a fellow worker and to his valued service, which he lauds extensively 
in Phil 2:19-24.” 

“Thurston and Ryan, Philippians and Philemon, 45. See also Gregory Bloomquist, 
The Function of Suffering in Philippians (JSNTSup 78; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1993), 144, 
and Samuel Vollenweider, “Der ‘Raub’ der Gottgleichheit: Ein religionsgeschichtli- 
cher Vorschlag zu Phil 2.6(--11),” 7S 45 (1999): 413-33. For an insightful interpreta- 
tion of the hymn, see Thomas H. Tobin, “The World of Thought in the Philippian 
Hymn (Philippians 2:6—7),” in John Fotopoulos (ed.), The New Testament and Early Chris- 
tian Literature in Greco-Roman Context: Studies in Honor of David E. Aune (NovTSup 122; 
Leiden: Brill, 2006), 91-104, and R. Schwindt, “Zur Tradition und Theologie des 
Philipperhymnus,” Studien zum Neuen Testament und seiner Umwelt 31 (2006): 1-60. 
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stress placed upon the humble, though still significant, position given 
to Paul and Timothy is reinforced through the adscnptio.” 

Although the adscriptio does not offer a clearly identifiable set of 
expansions—and in this respect, Philippians shares with Galatians 
among the undisputed Pauline letters such a lack of expansions—the 
designations selected for identifying the recipients, especially with an 
eye to the closing salutatio, reinforce both this call to unity and the 
mutuality that the sender shares with the recipients in their service 
to God and Christ Jesus. In stressing unity and mutual servanthood, 
Paul’s initial designation of n&ow tots aytoig Ev Xptot@ ‘Inood offers 
three elements. First, in calling them “holy ones” or “saints,” Paul 
typologically links the Philippian Christians to the ceremonial func- 
tion of ancient Israel and the Jewish cultic practices current in his 
own day. The Philippians, like Paul and Timothy, are “set apart” for 
holy purposes, evoking a clear intertextual reference back to scriptural 
images of Israel as God’s elect people with their sanctified devices 
for sacred worship.” Although a substantive term here in Philippians, 
this image is certainly functional in connotation; 1e., the Philippians 
are positioned as a sacred people, set apart for holy service. Thirdly, 
Paul clarifies the object for such “set apartness”: they are the elect 
people “in/through/by Christ Jesus.” The parallel with the superscnptio 
is striking, and helps to stress the mutuality that the sender shares with 
the recipients. There is no need to stress a Christ mysticism here in 
the Philippian prescript, though with the double utilization of év (“in 
Christ Jesus” and “in Philippi”) it is very probable that the recipients 
are being positioned along lines of both where they come from and 
how their status as Christians defines their relationship to both the 
divine and the fellow inhabitants of Philippi. As Fee insightfully puts 
it: “Christ Jesus is both responsible for their becoming the people of 
God, and as the crucified and risen One, he constitutes the present 
sphere of their new existence.”** With this new existence, the Philip- 
pian Christians are to continue sharing with Paul in the ministry in 


® Cf. David Alan Black, “The Discourse Structure of Philippians: A Study in Text- 
linguistics,” NovT 37 (1995): 16-49, esp. 22-23. 

*® See Fee, Philippians, 64-65 and Stephen E. Fowl, Philippians (Iwo Horizons New 
Testament Commentary; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), 17-18. 

* Fee, Philippians, 65. Fee also rejects a Christ mysticism reading of év Xpiot@ 
‘Inood (as put forth by, e.g., Deissmann, Boussett, and Schweitzer). 
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Philippi.” Thirdly, Paul qualifies this designation of “holy ones” with 
nmaow. Thurston has questioned whether or not Paul’s qualification of 
“all the saints” is indicative of an exclusion of those in the Philippian 
community who are not holy, an interpretation that seems to carry 
some weight when we consider 1:15-18’s description of those whose 
motive in proclaiming Christ is highly questionable.*® 

Although I agree with Thurston that Paul is concerned over friction 
in the community, and indeed treats those with unholy motives in the 
third person (1.e., not directly as recipients in conversation), I would 
offer a slightly different reading. Rather than speaking to two factions, 
or to one of two factions, within the Philippian community, Paul, 
it strikes me, is addressing the entire Philippian community, declar- 
ing them all “holy ones” in the prescript. The distinction later on in 
the letter, if indeed the friction were internal rather than external or 
only potential,*’ would place on the recipients the need to re-define 
their own social location in light of these “others” who have “unholy 
motives.” Do they continue to fit into “all holy ones,” as Paul has dis- 
cursively positioned them, or do they not meet the standard? Is there 
a risk of falling below the standard? Such a referential reading would 
help to reinforce the unity in a highly prescriptive manner, reminding 
the recipients of their moral standing in order not to lose that position 
(as is typical for moral exhortation), while simultaneously not negating 
the highly affectionate feelings that Paul strives to maintain throughout 
the letter. 

A great deal of attention has been given to determining what Paul 
is referring to in Philippians with the additional ovv émioKdno1g Kat 
diaKxovoic.** Are these two distinct ecclesiastical offices, perhaps in 


*® For an extensive treatment of mission as a call for the Philippian Christians to 
share with Paul, see James P. Ware, The Mission of the Church in Paul’s Letter to the Philip- 
ptans in the Context of Ancient Judaism (NovTSup 120; Leiden: Brill, 2005). 

*© Thurston and Ryan, Philippians and Philemon, 46. 

*7 See the discussion regarding a possible threat perceived by Paul of Roman impe- 
rial ideology for the Philippian (as well as Thessalonian) Christians, by Peter Oakes, 
“Re-Mapping the Universe: Paul and the Emperor in | Thessalonians and Philippi- 
ans,” JSNT 27 (2005): 301-22; Peter Oakes, Philippians: From People to Letter (SNTSMS 
110; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001). 

*® On the textual evidence for émtoxdzoig Kai diaKdvotg in the manuscript tradi- 
tion (specifically P46), see T.C. Skeat, “Did Paul Write to ‘Bishops and Deacons’ at 
Philippi? A Note on Philippians 1:1,” NovT 37 (1995): 12-15, reprinted in J.K. Elliott 
(ed.), The Collected Biblical Writings of T.C. Skeat (NovTSup 113; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 
258-61. 
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hierarchal order, or are these designations for the same set of leaders 
presented in epexegetical form (“overseers who serve”)? Added to these 
possibilities are the further questions: are modern scholars anachronis- 
tically imposing a more structured church order from the early second 
century onto this letter? Does the separation of these leaders from “all 
the holy ones” suggest that the leaders are causing internal divisions? 
For my purposes, an answer to these questions is not overly relevant, 
though this last suggestion I would not accept (the call to unity in 
Philippians is not one based on a clear factionalism in the community, 
as we find in the Corinthian correspondence, but rather a reminder 
to stay on course and not to allow frictions to emerge; nothing in the 
letter suggest a conflict with or between leadership). Suffice to indicate 
that the émioxonotg and diaKkdvotg are both terms denoting not simply 
leadership or authority, but more so servanthood and responsibility. 
If the Kat is epexegetical, which I think is a viable reading though not 
a certain one, then this serving motif is enhanced. By using obv, the 
unified and mutual work of these leaders within the larger community 
is stressed.” 

Paul’s discursive positioning of the senders and recipients constructs 
a relational link between himself and the Philippian Christians that is 
grounded in sacred service to God/Christ Jesus with a strong empha- 
sis upon unity as a social ideal for the community. As a letter of friend- 
ship,” this prescript puts forth a very positive tone for the rest of the 
letter while simultaneously drawing forth some key themes that will be 


© This function of ovv is suggested by Fee, Philippians, 67-68. Fee also places stress 
on the functional role of these terms, over against designating offices over the com- 
munity (67-69). See also Black, “Discourse Structure,” 23 n. 22. 

°° See Fee, Philippians, passim; on friendship in Philippians, see Koskenniemi, Studien 
zur Idee; John T. Fitzgerald, “Philippians in the Light of Some Ancient Discussions 
of Friendship,” in John T. Fitzgerald (ed.), Friendship, Flattery and Frankness of Speech: 
Studies on Friendship in the New Testament World (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996), 141-60; 
Stanley K. Stowers, “Friends and Enemies in the Politics of Heaven: Reading Theol- 
ogy in Philippians,” in J.M. Bassler (ed.), Pauline Theology. 1: Thessalonians, Philippians, 
Galatians, Philemon (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991), 105-21; Joseph A. Marchal, 
“With Friends Like These...: A Feminist Rhetorical Reconstruction of Scholarship 
and the Letter to the Philippians,” JSNT 29 (2006): 77-106, and Duane F. Watson, 
“A Reexamination of the Epistolary Analysis Underpinning the Arguments for the 
Composite Nature of Philippians,” in J.T. Fitzgerald, ‘T.H. Olbricht, and L.M. White 
(eds.), Early Christiamty and Classical Culture: Comparative Studies in Honor of Abraham J. 
Matherbe (Nov?Sup 115; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 157-77, esp. 175-77. See also Paul 
A. Holloway, “Thanks for the Memories: On the Translation of Phil 1.3,” NTS 52 
(2006): 419-32, who reads Philippians as a letter of consolation. 
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drawn out in the letter body. This positive tone is encouraged by the 
humble position Paul and Timothy take in the superscnptio, especially 
when compared to the more elaborate designations of the adscriptio 
(where we find terms of sacredness based upon scriptural typology 
with roles of service that carry authority).’' The shared ministry that 
Paul has with the Philippians is drawn out by (1) the serving terminol- 
ogy of the prescript, (2) the parallel of Xpiotod "Inood and év Xpiot@ 
‘Inood, and (3) the salutatio’s kvyptov "Inood Xprotod (where “lord” rein- 
forces the identity of the master for whom both Paul and Philippian 
Christians are servants). 

In Philemon the expansions are divided, with Paul being qualified 
as a d€0n10¢ Xptotod “Inood and Timothy simply referred to as 6 
adedpoc. For Timothy, the expansion may simply serve as a brief 
recommendation for the bearer of the letter, which has simply been 
assimilated into the epistolary prescript.” The later appeal for Phile- 
mon to accept Onesimus as &deA@ov &yanntov (Phim 16) may recall 


°! Tt is noteworthy that Paul does not include a term or qualification of authority 
while presenting himself as a “slave,” whereas the “servanthood/caring for duty” of 
the adscriptio includes both senses. This suggests that Paul is taking a humble position 
in relation to the recipients (or to the leadership among the Philippian community). 

° Thurston’s suggestion that Kdptog was a political term that would not be used 
except in reference to the Emperor, and thus the contrast with Jesus Christ as “lord” 
to the Caesars “was bold and probably dangerous” (Philippians and Philemon, 46-47), is 
certainly incorrect. A similar position to Thurston’s is taken by Mikael Tellbe, “The 
Sociological Factors behind Philippians 3.1-11 and the Conflict at Philippi,” JSNVT 
55 (1994): 97-121, esp. 111-14 and Wiard Popkes, “Philipper 4.4-7: Aussage und 
situativer Hintergrund,” WTS 50 (2004): 246-56. Kbdptog was a common title beyond 
references to the Emperor and appears frequently as a title of respect in Hellenistic 
letters (along with «vpta) (e.g., P-Oxy. II 300 [Letter No. 94], P.Mich. VIII 476 [Let- 
ter No. 110], SelPap I 121 [Letter No. 113], and P.Mich. VI 499 [Letter 115B], 
all of which are dated from the late lst to 2nd century C.E.). Gf Werner Foerster, 
“Kbptos,” TDNT 3:1039-58. As Shirley Jackson Case, “KYPIOZX as a Title for Christ,” 
JBL 26 (1907): 151-61, demonstrates, the title likely was drawn from Jewish tradi- 
tions and applied to Jesus within Christian circles prior to Paul. Furthermore, the fact 
that Paul uses “Lord” in all his letters, except for 1 Thessalonians where there are 
no expansions on the salutatio, argues strongly against ‘Thurston’s political reading of 
«bdptog in Philippians. 

°3 Although Onesimus may have been sent along with this letter to Philemon, as 
is suggested in v. 12, there is nothing in the letter that necessitates identifying him as 
the letter carrier. Indeed, it is possible that Timothy travelled with Onesimus back 
to Colossae and therefore both the letter and Timothy (as letter carrier) would have 
reinforced Paul’s petition to Philemon, with Timothy potentially offering further oral 
arguments to supplement the written letter. Equally plausible is that Onesimus has not 
been sent with the letter and that the letter was sent ahead of Onesimus, though such 
a reading would require taking the first aorist dvénepwo. as ingressive. 
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the “brotherly” description of Timothy in the prescript; 1.e., just as 
Philemon accepts Timothy as a brother so also should he accept One- 
simus.** The main expansion in the superscriptio is Paul’s designation 
as “a prisoner of Christ Jesus.” Letters of petition tended to give the 
recipient a higher place of honour in the prescript as a motivation 
device to gain the acquiescence to the letter’s request. This strategy 
can be accomplished, for instance, by reversing the typical order of 
the formula: “To B from A.”* In this letter, which I would read as 
a letter of petition (rather than recommendation or reconciliation), 
Paul utilizes a different device while still taking a humbled position 
before Philemon. Rather than making a claim to authority (such as 
a reference to his position as an “apostle”), Paul presents himself as 
a prisoner.’ The choice of d€out0g rather than dodAo¢ is likely an 
appeal to pathos wherein the recipients are to both sympathize and 
identify with Paul’s struggle.°’ By positioning Philemon in the adscriptio 
as the most prominent member of this assembly of Christians, Paul 
locates this petition as either between equals or as a subordinate to a 
superior. As ovvepy® Nu@v, Philemon is further reminded that he and 
Paul have a common goal or responsibility (a common ground that 
is reinforced by Archippus’s designation as 1 ovotpatiMty NOV). 
The more affectionate expansion for Philemon (t@ &yannt@) and the 
familial expansion for Apphia (tf &deA@f) help to reinforce the posi- 


°* The petition was not simply for the manumission of Onesimus, but as Craig de 
Vos has convincingly argued (“Once a Slave, Always a Slave: Slavery, Manumission 
and Relational Patterns in Paul’s Letter to Philemon,” JSVT 82 [2001]: 89-105), 
Paul’s petition is a call for a radically changed relationship between Philemon and 
Onesimus as “brothers” or “host and honoured guest.” 

°° For example, P.Mich. 1.29 (Letter No. 20); P.Tebt. I 48 (Letter No. 50); P.Oxy. 
VIII 1148; P.Oxy. VII 1149; P.Fay. 137; C.PapJud. If 151 (= BGU 4.1140) (Letter 
No. 86). 

°° Andrew Wilson, “The Pragmatics of Politeness and Pauline Epistolography: A 
Case Study of the Letter to Philemon,” ZSNT 48 (1992): 107-19, esp. 112-14, suggests 
that Paul’s self-description functions to establish solidarity with both Onesimus and 
Philemon. On the importance of fellowship as a persuasive device in Philemon, see 
also Josef Zmijewski, “Der Philemonbrief. Ein Pladoyer fiir die christliche Briiderlich- 
keit,” Trierer Theologische Zeitschrift 114 (2005): 222-42. 

7 The suggestion by Richard Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen: Nach 
Lhren Grundgedanken und Wirkungen (Leipzig and Berlin: B.G. Teubner, 1927), 214, that 
Paul’s self-description ties into the language of the mystery religions is far fetched and 
has been appropriately refuted by Lohse, Colossians and Philemon, 189. Verse 13 strongly 
reinforces the reading that Paul is making a pathetic appeal by identifying himself with 
what Onesimus has the potential to fulfil (1.e., just as Paul struggles on behalf of Christ, 
so also can Onesimus struggle in bonds for the gospel). 
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tive relations that Paul wishes Philemon to recall as the letter’s request 
is presented.*® An implicit appeal to authority, however, does emerge 
in this letter, both in the placement of Paul’s name and with the quali- 
fication Xpiotod “Inood.°? 

Within | Thessalonians, however, the recipients are addressed in a 
way that places stress upon their Christian identity. As noted above, 
the adscriptio deviates from Paul’s typical usage of év and the genitive. 
The suggestion that the genitive functions as a partitive rather than 
possessive is very likely.” The genitive, however, may also function to 
define the relationship and status that the recipients are placed into 
by Paul. The genitive of relationship, which Paul typically uses when 
qualifying éx«KAnota with 80d and Xptotod rather than a geographi- 
cal location, “denote[s] a relationship which is amplified by the con- 
text.” In 1 Thessalonians we find just such a genitive used when 
referring to the Judean Christians: tOv éxxAnoiv tod Qeod... év TH 
‘Tovdaia év Xptot@ (1 Thess 2:14). The parallel utilization of the geni- 
tive and €v to designate Christian communities may have assisted Paul 
in shaping the perception of the Thessalonian Christians of their rela- 
tionship to the divine as well as to other Christians and even their 


°° Familial images, such as here in the prescript of Philemon, fit into Paul’s social 
view of the Christian community; 1e., as Reidar Aasgaard, “‘Role of Ethics’ in Paul: 
The Significance of the Sibling Role for Paul’s Ethical Thinking,” W7S 48 (2002): 
513-30, has argued, Paul views “the Christian fellowship as a group of siblings, or 
siblingship.” Aasgaard offers a more extensive treatment of this theme in ‘My Beloved 
Brothers and Sisters? Christian Siblingship in Paul (JSNTSup 265; London: T & T Clark, 
2004), esp. 241-60 on Philemon. See also 8. Scott Bartchy, “Undermining Ancient 
Patriarchy: The Apostle Paul’s Vision of a Society of Siblings,” BTB 29 (1999): 68-78, 
and David G. Horrell, “From &SeAgot to oikog 800: Social Transformation in Pau- 
line Christianity,” ZBL 120 (2001): 293-311 (Horrell in particular perceives a shift in 
the egalitarian sibling motif to a more hierarchal perspective of the household images 
within the pseudo-Pauline letters). Cf. Pieter G.R. de Villiers, “Safe in the Family of 
God: Soteriological Perspectives in | Thessalonians,” in Jan G. van der Watt (ed.), Sal- 
vation in the New Testament: Perspectives on Soteriology (NovTSup 121; Leiden: Brill, 2005), 
305-30. 

°° Tn letters of petition, it is rare to find a superior petitioning an inferior. Usually 
we find an inferior petitioning a superior or an equal reminding the recipient of a 
request/obligation. See White, “Categories,” 80. Paul’s own self-perception in this 
letter, however, is of a superior to an inferior (potentially an equal, but certainly not 
an inferior to a superior). Thus, Paul’s humbling positioning of self, while simultane- 
ously reminding Philemon of Paul’s actual status, is an act of appeal that Philemon 
likely would not have overlooked. 

° Richard, First and Second Thessalonians, 38. 

6! James Hope Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek, I, Syntax by Nigel 
Turner (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1963), 212; on the partitive genitive, see 208-209. 
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fellow citizens.” The recipients are derived from the broader popula- 
tion of the city and its surrounding areas, but they are not located 
within that city (even if physically located there at present). Rather, the 
shift of the preposition to the qualifying expansion in the adscriptio redi- 
rects their locality to a more mystical or eschatological context: they 
are located within God the Father and Jesus Christ. In other words, 
the recipients are positioned within an eschatological relationship with 
the divine while simultaneously reminded of their former relationship 
with their surrounding geographical location. As David deSilva has 
demonstrated, Paul’s rhetorical strategy in this letter is intertwined with 
issues of honor and shame, with the goal of reinforcing social boundar- 
ies of the Christian community.” In 1 Thess 2:14, the Thessalonians’ 
counterparts—indeed their forebears in the faith—are directly stated 
as relationally linked to God (1.e., they are assemblies of God) whilst 
simultaneously located within Judea physically. The second év in 2:14 
further qualifies the geographical location of these assemblies as firmly 
grounded within Christ, thereby suggesting that the physical location 
is incidental, temporary or at least secondary to the divine relationship 
that truly defines them. With such a parallel being brought forth later 
in the letter, the shift of the év and the partitive/relational genitive is 
an intentional move on Paul’s part: he positions the recipients so as 
to stress the eschatological relations that his recipients are to perceive 
themselves, both in regards to the divine (God the Father and Jesus 
Christ) and their former and temporary physical relationship to the 
city of Thessalonica.® The adscriptio, therefore, assists in establishing 


® Cf. A.L. Moore, / and 2 Thessalonians (London: Thomas Nelson, 1969), 22, and 
George Milligan, St Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians: The Greek Text with Introduction and 
Notes (London: Macmillan, 1908), 4. See also John M.G. Barclay, “Thessalonica and 
Corinth: Social Contrasts in Pauline Christianity,” JSNT 47 (1992): 49-74. 

°° Although an appealing reading (and not totally counter to my own reading), I 
am not convinced by Witherington, J and 2 Thessalonians, 50-51, that Paul engages in 
a counter-cultural rhetoric with the prescript’s 8e@ natpi Kai “Inood Xpiot@. I would 
prefer to read the adscriptio’s expansion as a positional move wherein Paul relocates 
the recipients from a civic to an eschatological locality, a move which may or may 
not have counter-cultural undertones. William Hendriksen’s reading of 0e@ natpi Kai 
Inood Xptot@, in J G I Thessalonians (London: Banner of Truth, 1972), 40, while 
correctly noting the “grounded in” function of év and «ai, anachronistically reads 
Trinitarian theology into the adscriptio. 

% David A. deSilva, ““Worthy of the Kingdom’: Honor Discourse and Social Engi- 
neering in | Thessalonians,” ASNT 64 (1996): 49-79. 

° Cf. F.F. Bruce, 1 @ 2 Thessalonians (WBC 45; Dallas: Word Books, 1982), 7. I 


am not taking the preposition in the adscriptio as instrumental in function (contra Ernst 
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the basis for the moral example of the Judean Christians in 2:14, while 
2:14 reinforces the discursive positioning of the prescript.®° 

In the Corinthian correspondence, however, Paul does not humble 
himself but makes a direct claim to authority by means of the expan- 
sions in the superscriptio. Specifically, he makes a claim to his apostle- 
ship. In both | and 2 Corinthians, Paul’s apostleship is claimed not on 
his own merits but by divine appointment: KAntOg &Oo0tOAOG Xpiotod 
Inood die BeAtpatos Veod. Except for KAntés this qualification is 
identical in both letters, thereby suggesting stereotypical phrasing in 
the Pauline prescript. However, the variance in letters addressed to 
other churches in the corpus suggests instead that Paul felt the need 
to assert his authority for the Corinthian Christians.’ Given the schis- 
matic problem in | Cor 1:10-17 and Paul’s call for unity,” along with 
the challenge to Paul’s authority by some in Corinth while upheld by 
others, the expansion in the superscrptio is both a claim to authority 
(“an apostle”) and one grounded “through the will of God.” Thus, in 
the prescript Paul uses himself to set up the tone of the letter: ie., to 


Best, A Commentary on the First and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians [London: Adam & 
Charles Black, 1972], 62), but rather as spatial, though an instrumental reading both 
in the prescript and 2:14 is not impossible nor does it counter my reading (indeed, 
Best also recognizes the importance of the relational standing brought out by the 
adscriptio). 

°° T am assuming, of course, that 2:14—-16 is not a later interpolation. Arguments 
for reading these verses as an interpolation have not convinced me. More convincing 
is the thesis put forth by Carol J. Schlueter, Filling up the Measure: Polemical Hyperbole in 
1 Thessalonians 2.14-16 (JSNTSup 98; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1994), who 
reads 2:14—16 as rhetorical hyperbole. Schlueter insightfully notes, “The suffering of 
the Judean churches was exaggerated by Paul, but the association of the suffering of 
the Thessalonians with that of the Judean churches served to build solidarity between 
Paul and his church at Thessalonica, a church which likely was surprised at experienc- 
ing persecution from local citizens (cf. 1 Pet. 4.12)” (197). Cf. Todd D. Still, Conflict 
at Thessalonica: A Pauline Church and Its Neighbours (JSNTSup 183; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1999), and Markus Bockmuehl, “1 Thessalonians 2:14-16 and the 
Church in Jerusalem,” TynB 52 (2001): 1-31. 

°’ See Raymond F. Collins, First Corinthians (Sacra Pagina 7; Collegeville, MN: 
Liturgical Press, 1999), 44: “Paul is obviously a person of authority who ought to be 
accepted as such by the Corinthian community to which he is writing.” This need 
to (re-establish his apostolic authority in the eyes of the Corinthian Christians also 
underlies Paul’s self-description in 1 Cor 15:8. See Matthew W. Mitchell, “Reexamin- 
ing the ‘Aborted Apostle’: An Exploration of Paul’s Self-Description in 1 Corinthians 
15:8,” JSNT 25 (2003): 469-85. 

®8 For a discussion of the importance of unity for Pauline ethics, see especially 
David Horrell, “Theological Principle or Christological Praxis? Pauline Ethics in 
1 Corinthians 8.1-11.1,” JSNT 67 (1997): 83-114. 
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direct attention away from internal divisiveness or charismatic lead- 
ers,’ and rather towards the mutual calling that they share in “the will 
of God” (in negotiation terms, Paul establishes their common ground 
while simultaneously re-establishing his moral right to make such a 
claim). This claim to authority and call for unity or mutual edification 
is softened by a need to not escalate the schismatic tendencies already 
in the church. He walks a tight rope here, as we see in his claim to 
weakness where Paul recalls his role as the community’s founder while 
re-directing the Corinthians’ focus toward Christ rather than to human 
leadership (1 Cor 2:1—5).’”° In 2 Corinthians’! Paul appeals to pathos in 


° On the internal divisions over leadership in Corinth, see Timothy L. Carter, 
“‘Big Men’ in Corinth,” JSNT 66 (1997): 45-71; A.D. Clarke, Secular and Christian 
Leadership in Corinth: A Socio-Historical and Exegetical Study of I Corinthians 1-6 (Leiden: 
Brill, 1993); Nils A. Dahl, “Paul and Church in Corinth According to 1 Cor. 1-4,” in 
W.R. Farmer (ed.), Christian History and Interpretation (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1967), 313-37; Benjamin Fiore, “Covert Allusion in | Cor 1-4,” CBQ 47 
(1985): 85-102; Suzanne Watts Henderson, “‘If Anyone Hungers...’: An Integrated 
Reading of | Cor 11.17-34,” NTS 48 (2002): 195-208; Donald P. Ker, “Paul and 
Apollos—Colleagues or Rivals?,” JSNT 77 (2000): 75-97; John Knox, Chapters in a 
Life of Paul (London: SCM Press, 1989); Margaret M. Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric 
of Reconciliation: An Exegetical Investigation of the Language and Composition of 1 Corinthians 
(Ttibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1993); Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, “Rhetorical Situation 
and Historical Reconstruction in 1 Corinthians,” NZS 33 (1987): 386-403; James 
E. Patrick, “Living Rewards for Dead Apostles: “Baptised for the Dead’ in 1 Cor- 
inthians 15.29,” NTS 52 (2006): 71-85; E. Coye Still, “Divisions over Leaders and 
Food Offered to Idols: The Parallel Thematic Structure of 1 Corinthians 4:6-21 and 
8:1-11:1,” TynB 55 (2004): 17-41; C.W. Struder, “Preferences Not Parties: The Back- 
ground of 1 Cor 1,12,” Ephemerides Theologiques et Religieuses 79 (2003): 431-55; Gra- 
ham Tomlin, “Christians and Epicureans in | Corinthians,” ZSNT 68 (1997): 51-72; 
Charles A. Wanamaker, “A Rhetoric of Power: Ideology and 1 Corinthians 1-4,” 
in TJ. Burke and J.K. Elliott (eds.), Paul and the Corinthians: Studies on a Community in 
Conflict. Essays in Honour of Margaret Thrall (NovTSup 109; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 115-37; 
L.L. Welborn, “On the Discord in Corinth: 1 Corinthians 1—4 and Ancient Politics,” 
JBL 106 (1987): 85-111. A recent argument has been made by Roy E. Ciampa and 
Brian S. Rosner, “The Structure and Argument of 1 Corinthians: A Biblical/Jewish 
Approach,” NTS 52 (2006): 205-18, that reduces the theme of unity/reconciliation 
to a secondary level. Though recognizing the significance of unity in 1 Corinthians, 
Ciampa and Rosner argue that the central theme of the letter is “glory to God” and 
“purity of the church.” 

” See William F. Orr and James Arthur Walther, J Corinthians (AB 32; New York: 
Doubleday, 1976), 171, who similarly note that the issue of leadership was one of 
misdirected focus from “the Spirit” to a “human standard” resulting in schism. For 
Paul, leadership was vital within the community, but only as cooperative servants of 
God rather than as the focus of community identity. 

” Tf 2 Corinthians is a composite letter, as many scholars believe, then the prescript 
that appears in 2 Cor 1:12 likely was part of the first letter while the prescript for the 
second letter was dropped. It is unlikely that the prescript was a later addition. See 
Victor Paul Furnish, J! Corinthians (AB 32A; New York: Doubleday, 1984), 101-102; 
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order to balance the feelings of anger or pain with the need for rec- 
onciliation (2 Cor 1:23-2:5).” Although references to Paul’s apostolic 
claim do not dominate 2 Corinthians, the special authority claimed by 
Paul, as Victor Furnish correctly notes, is a key motif for Paul through- 
out the Corinthian correspondence.” In both 1 and 2 Corinthians a 
co-worker is added to the superscriptio with the qualification 6 adeA@oc. 
As with the first group of Pauline letters, the inclusion of Sosthenes 
in | Corinthians” and Timothy in 2 Corinthians with this expansion 
simply places the co-worker into a secondary position to Paul while 
simultaneously drawing upon the familiarity of the recipients with 
the co-worker (thus enhancing the letter’s persuasive potential). The 
expansion in both 1 Corinthians and 2 Corinthians to refer to Paul’s 
co-worker as “brother” evokes a sibling imagery that, as Aasgaard has 
insightfully explored in Paul’s writing,’® reinforces Paul’s call to unity; 
i.e., Paul evokes an image of siblingship and thus solidarity between 


contra John Knox, Marcion and the New Testament (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942), 62-70. Although an unlikely hypothesis (due to a lack of textual evidence), it 
has been suggested that the references to “all those in every place” and “all the saints” 
in the adseriptio of 1 Corinthians and 2 Corinthians may have been later interpolations 
when the Pauline letters were circulated more broadly. These interpolations were 
intended to include a broader, secondary audience beyond the original occasion. See 
Johannes Weiss, Der erste Korintherbrief (G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1910), 4, 
and more recently William S. Kurz, “2 Corinthians: Implied Readers and Canonical 
Implications,” JSNT 62 (1996): 43-63. Given the lack of manuscript evidence in sup- 
port of such a reading, as well as any internal inconsistencies with these references, 
the interpolation hypothesis is unlikely. A recent argument in favor of the unity of 
2 Corinthians has been put forth by J.D.H. Amador, “Revisiting 2 Corinthians: 
Rhetoric and the Case for Unity,” N7S 46 (2000): 92-111. 

” On the importance of pathos in 2 Corinthians, see L.L. Welborn, “Paul’s Appeal 
to the Emotions in 2 Corinthians 1.1—2.13; 7.5-16,” JSNT 82 (2001): 31-60. 

3 Furnish, [I Corinthians, 102. 

™ Sosthenes may be the same person referred to in Acts 18:17. Hans Conzelmann, 
however, likely is correct in challenging such a reading, claiming that the name was 
not uncommon; see Conzelmann, / Corinthians: A Commentary on the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians (trans. James W. Leitch; Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975 
[1969]), 20. 

> Such a view is taken by Furnish, /7 Corinthians, 104, though I disagree with Fur- 
nish when he claims that Timothy is not placed in a subordinate position to Paul 
in the prescript. On Paul’s use of co-workers, specifically as emissaries, see Lee A. 
Johnson, “Paul’s Epistolary Presence in Corinth: A New Look at Robert W. Funk’s 
Apostolic Parousia,” CBQ_ 68 (2006): 492: “...[Paul’s envoys] did not serve the purpose 
of consolation, as is common in the rest of the apostolic parousia passages. Rather, the 
Corinthian emissaries served to reorder the community according to Paul’s previous 
instruction.” 

© Aasgaard, “‘Role of Ethics’ in Paul”; Aasgaard, My Beloved Brothers and Sisters!’, 
passim. 
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Paul and his co-workers, that exemplifies the non-divisiveness that the 
Corinthian Christians are exhorted to embrace. 

Within the third group of letters (Galatians and Romans), we find 
the longest expansions in the Pauline corpus (including disputed and 
apocryphal letters). In Galatians Paul declares his title as an apostle, 
as he did in the Corinthian correspondence. Whereas his apostle- 
ship is grounded within divine will when addressing the Corinthians, 
the conflict that Paul addresses in Galatians was much more height- 
ened and evidently required a more forceful declaration of apostolic 
authority.”” Paul creates this greater stress on the origin of his apos- 
tolic authority by constructing an antithesis around a dual negative 
(od« Gn’ &vOpanwv...odv5é 6 &vOpmnov) and a contrasting positive 
(AAG Sid...) (1:1).”% The fact that Paul opens with the dual negative 
reinforces the importance he places upon defending his authority.” 
Indeed, as James D.G. Dunn puts the matter, this abruptness and 
placement of the negative “indicates a degree of agitation and sense 


” Hans Dieter Betz, Galatians: A Commentary on Paul’s Letter to the Churches in Galatia 
(Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1979), 38-39, correctly notes that the lack 
of Xpiotod Inood (as in the Corinthian correspondence) shifts the prescript in Gala- 
tians to “a carefully composed definition of apostle” (38). B.R. Gaventa, “Galatians 
1 and 2: Autobiography as Paradigm,” NovT 28 (1986): 309-26, while pulling away 
from the judicial reading of Galatians, also recognizes the confrontational tone of the 
Superscriptio over the issue of Paul’s apostolic claim. 

© Although Richard N. Longenecker, Galatians (WBC 41; Dallas: Word Books, 
1990), 1-2, has suggested a chiastic antithesis in this expansion (“not from men nor 
through any man, but through Jesus Christ and [from] God the father”), and certainly 
such a chiasmus would reinforce the antithesis (see also John Bligh, Galatians: A Discus- 
ston of St. Paul’s Epistle [London: St. Paul, 1969], 61-62; cf. Betz, Galatians, 39), such a 
structure can only be implied as the second x6 is not in the actual text but inferred. 
Indeed, this preposition is not needed a second time in the verse as 616, with the con- 
junctive Kat, effectively includes both “Jesus Christ” and “God our father” (thereby 
stressing the single origin for Paul’s apostleship, perhaps contrasting the multiplicity 
of “human” origins/claims for apostolic authority with the singular origin/claim for 
such authority as the latter is divine). Betz’s suggestion of a chiasmus is more plau- 
sible (Galatians, 39), as he constructs it around not the prepositions but instead the 
players in the antithesis (a. human, b. human, b. Jesus Christ, a. God the father). 
The prepositions, however, suggest instead that Paul is constructing an antithesis of 
diversity and unity. 

9 Johan S. Vos, “Paul’s Argumentation in Galatians 1-2,” HTR 87 (1994): 1-16, 
esp. 3-4, correctly notes that the antithesis built around the od«...o0b8é established the 
divine authorization of Paul’s apostolic claim in order to open not simply a defensive 
but offensive attack on the recipients. I am less convinced than Vos, however, that we 
can infer an actual charge from this antithesis. 
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of urgency on his part.” It is with such “agitation and urgency” that 
Paul demands that his recipients read this letter.*' Not only does Paul 
position himself in a defensive mode with regard to his apostleship, he 
also positions his co-workers in such a way as to stress the focus upon 
Paul himself. ‘This is accomplished both through the non-specific des- 
ignation Kal ol... m&vteg &SeAgot and the qualification obv épot (1:2). 
Speculation among exegetes on the designation and qualification has 
suggested that Paul is referring to “his missionary companions who, 
at this critical moment, form a united front with him.”®? What tends 
to be overlooked, however, is that this is the only instance where Paul 
does not name the co-worker(s) in the superscriptio. Such an odd move 
on Paul’s part certainly draws attention to himself as the authorita- 
tive voice for the letter while simultaneously negating any claim to a 
charge of his voice being an idiosyncratic “lone voice in the wild.” The 
qualification of the co-workers, by positioning them in a possessive 
and spatial relation to Paul (“with me”), reinforces this discursive act.® 
Paul does not wish to substantiate his message, and thus his authority, 
by human agency; thus, with this non-specific designation and pos- 
sessive qualification, he both claims human testimony and establishes 
his authority on divine origins. Similarly, by not supplying any expan- 
sions for the adscriptio (taig exKAnotats tig TaAatiac) Paul effectively 
negates the authority of the recipients while offering a formal and 


80 James D.G. Dunn, A Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians (BNTCS; London: A 
& C Black, 1993), 25. So also Frank J. Matera, Galatians (Sacra Pagina 9; Collegeville, 
MN: Liturgical Press, 1992), 40. 

8! A similar reading of the prescript in Galatians is offered by Donald Francois 
Tolmie, “A Rhetorical Analysis of the Letter to the Galatians” (unpublished PhD 
dissertation, University of the Free State, Bloemfontein, South Africa, 2004), see esp. 
40-45 (published version: Persuading the Galatians: A Text-Centred Rhetorical Analysis of a 
Pauline Letter (|\NUNT 190; Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005]). ‘Tolmie, like myself, is 
interested in the expansions in the prescript in order to discern the rhetorical strategy 
adopted by Paul. Although an outstanding study, Tolmie’s reliance on mirror reading 
is the key point of difference between our independent studies of the Galatian pre- 
script. For Tolmie, the central function of the prescript is to reinforce Paul’s apostolic 
authority as grounded within the divine. 

*° Matera, Galatians, 41. Cf. H. Schlier, Der Brief an die Galater (12th ed.; KEK; Got- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1962), 20; and M.-J. Lagrange, Saint Paul Epitre 
aux Galates (3rd ed.; EB; Paris: Libraire Victor LeCoftre J. Gabalda, 1926), 3. Note 
also the discussion of sibling images in Aasgaard, “‘Role of Ethics’ in Paul,” passim. 
See, however, Ronald Y.K. Fung, The Epistle to the Galatians (NICNT; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1988), 37-38. 

83 A similar reading is proposed by Tolmie, Rhetorical Analysis, 43. 
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abrupt tone to the prescript.** The misbalance between the expansions 
in the adscriptio and the superscriptio is shocking and places the sender 
in a privileged position in contrast to the recipients: Paul has divine 
authority and ecclesial support, whereas the Galatian Christians have 
no authority or backing worth mentioning.” The salwiatio furthers the 
discursive positioning that Paul puts forth in the prescript. Like his 
other letters, he has his standard y&pic dutv Kai eipyvn, to which he 
adds the typical Pauline expansion &26 800 natpdg NUdV Kai KLptoD 
‘Inood Xpiotod.®* In Galatians, however, Paul extends this “Christian- 
ized” greeting by adding what many commentators have described as 
a liturgical addition ending with a forceful épv.*” Again, this liturgical 
expansion is an emphatic device that reinforces Paul’s position: it is 
not grounded on human authority, but upon divine activity. Indeed, 
Todd Wilson has explored the pre-Pauline material behind Gal 1:1-5, 
especially within the adscriptio, as an intertextual reference back to Exo- 
dus. Wilson argues that 1:4 (cf. 3:13 and 4:5) evokes Exod 3:7-8 in 
particular, bringing into the prescript the theme of divine deliverance 
from a foreign power.” Such a scriptural allusion certainly would add 
weight to Paul’s rhetorical construction in the Galatian prescript. ‘The 
liturgical closing (&pnv) shuts down any possible debate on this matter, 


5* Tt is also possible, though surely speculative to conclude, that Paul uses the geni- 
tive here rather than his customary €v to indicate location, in order to present a uni- 
fied opposition; ie., instead of addressing various communities in specific locations, 
Paul is addresses a single opponent throughout various “assemblies” (tats éx«Atotatc) 
within Galatia. Even if this speculative suggestion does not bear out, it is certain 
that Paul is writing a circular letter to various churches within Galatia (however one 
understands “Galatia”). 

85 Such an appeal to divine authority may have been Paul’s attempt to counter 
a claim that his apostolic authority was dependent upon the Jerusalem or Antioch 
church leaders. See Franz Mussner, Der Galaterbrief (HTKNT 9; Freiburg: Herder, 
1977), 45. Such a reading, however, runs the risk of mirror reading, though is not 
totally without plausibility. 

86 ‘Textual variants include a second jp@v following kai Kvpiov. This variant does 
not affect the meaning of the salutatio, as the single )pév (in the better textual record) 
effectively offers the possessive to both God the father and Jesus Christ. 

87 See Longenecker, Galatians, 9; cf. Jiirgen Becker, Paulus: Der Apostel der Volker 
(Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1992), 289; Betz, Galatians, 41-43; Francois Bovon, “Une 
formule prépaulinienne dans L’épitre aux Galates (Ga 1,4—5),” in F.F. Bruce (ed.), 
Paganism, JFudaisme, Christianisme: Influences et Affrontements dans le Monde Antique: Mélanges 
Offerts @ Marcel Simon (Paris: Editions E. de Boccard, 1978), 91-107; Dieter Lithrmann, 
Der Brief an die Galater (ZBK 7; Zurich: Theologischer Verlag, 1988), 16; Mussner, Der 
Galaterbrief, 46. 

88 Todd A. Wilson, “Wilderness Apostasy and Paul’s Portrayal of the Crisis in 
Galatians,” NTS 50 (2004): 550-71, esp. 554-59. 
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thereby leaving the readers with an authoritative and unquestionable 
voice to contend with as the letter swiftly moves into its polemical 
barrage.®° 

Regardless of whether Galatians is read as fitting into deliberative 
or judicial rhetoric, or perhaps even a mixture of the two,” the pre- 
script certainly indicates that Paul positions himself in such a way as 
to assert not only his apostleship but also the authenticity and origin 
of that apostleship.”! J. Louis Martyn has offered an excellent overview 


8° John Howard Schiitz, Paul and the Anatomy of Apostolic Authority (SNTSMS 26; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), insightfully observes: “Polemic is 
scarcely veiled in the abrupt inscription and address with which the letter opens. 
Paul’s description of himself...already suggests something more than an identifica- 
tion pro forma of the author’s apostolic status. It signals an elaboration and exposition 
which, when developed, shows itself to be crucial to the larger purpose and argu- 
ment of the letter.” See also Paul Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgiving 
(BZNW 20; Berlin: Alfred Topelmann, 1939), 180; Nils A. Dahl, “Paul’s Letter to 
the Galatians: Epistolary Genre, Content, and Structure,” in Mark D. Nanos (ed.), 
The Galatians Debate: Contemporary Issues in Rhetorical and Historical Interpretation (Peabody, 
MA: Hendrickson, 2002), 117-42, who explores 1:6 in the context of ancient rhetori- 
cal conventions of rebuke; and Brian J. Dodd, “Christ’s Slave, People Pleasers and 
Galatians 1.10,” WTS 42 (1996): 104. 

” The debate over whether the rhetoric of Galatians is judicial or deliberative has 
focused on the two proposals set forth by Betz, Galatians (arguing for judicial rhetoric) 
and George A. Kennedy, New Testament Interpretation through Rhetorical Criticism (Chapel 
Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 1984) (arguing for deliberative rhetoric). 
On the deliberative reading, see also Francois Vouga, “Zur rhetorischen Gattung des 
Galaterbriefes,” KNW 79 (1988): 291-92. A recent and compelling argument in favor 
of the judicial reading has been set forth by Troy W. Martin, “Apostasy to Paganism: 
The Rhetorical Stasis of the Galatian Controversy,” JBL 114 (1995): 437-61. On the 
role of apostasy in Galatians, see also Don Garlington, “Role Reversal and Paul’s Use 
of Scripture in Galatians 3.10-13,” JSNT 65 (1997): 85-121. Cf. Dale L. Sullivan and 
Christian Anible, “The Epideictic Dimension of Galatians as Formative Rhetoric: The 
Inscription of Early Christian Community,” Rhetorica 18 (2000): 117-45 and Dieter 
Sanger, “‘Vergeblich bemtht’ (Gal 4.11)? Zur paulinischen Argumentationsstrategie 
im Galaterbrief,” 7S 48 (2002): 377-99. I am not convinced that Galatians needs 
to be read exclusively through the lens of judicial or deliberative rhetoric; rather, it is 
possible that the letter merges both elements in order to address the situation among 
the Galatian Christians. On the advantages and problems with applying rhetorical 
criticism to the Pauline letters, see R. Dean Anderson, Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Paul 
(rev. ed.; CBET 18; Leuven: Peeters, 1999) and Stanley E. Porter, “The Theoretical 
Justification for Application of Rhetorical Categories to Pauline Epistolary Litera- 
ture,” in Stanley E. Porter and Thomas H. Olbricht (eds.), Rhetoric and the New Testa- 
ment: Essays from the 1992 Heidelberg Conference (JSN'TSup 90; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 
1993), 100-22. 

°' See Lagrange, Galates, 1-3. Cf. Robert G. Hall, “Arguing Like an Apocalypse: 
Galatians and Ancient Topos Outside the Greco-Roman Rhetorical Tradition,” NTS 
42 (1996): 451, and Jack 'T. Sanders, “Paul’s ‘Autobiographical’ Statements in Gala- 
tians 1-2,” JBL 85 (1966): 335-43. 
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of four aspects of the Galatian prescript that reinforces Paul’s refuta- 
tion against the view that he “is a renegade, an unfaithful apostle, and 
thus one to whom that term does not apply.”” These aspects include 
(1) the immediate claim to the title “apostle” along with the conditions 
through which such a claim holds validity (.e., the divine origin), (2) a 
declaration of the human condition (especially in the salutatio at v. 4), 
(3) the redemptive—indeed apocalyptic—work of Christ (both in the 
superscriptio with the preposition 616, and in the salutatio signalled by the 
standard Pauline addition “grace and peace” a0... INood Xpiotod 
and the liturgical addition unique to Galatians that expands upon this 
formula, especially é« tod ai@vog tod éveotHtog movnpod),”® and (4) 
the modification of the salutatio with a doxological ending.”* Although 
Martyn falls into the pit of “mirror reading” in his reconstruction of 
the occasion of this letter, he is certainly correct in identifying the 
rhetorical moves Paul makes in the prescript—moves which forcefully 
drive home the point that the recipients “are dealing with God, not 
merely with Paul.” 

Unlike Galatians, Paul’s letter to the Romans lacks a confronta- 
tional tone, yet, like Galatians, presents an extended assertion of Paul’s 
authority. Although Dunn is absolutely correct that in extending the 
opening of Romans beyond the typical epistolary elements of the pre- 
script Paul “tells us what he regarded as most important about himself, 
or at least most relevant to his readers,” it is not obvious that these 
expansions function “as a deliberate tactic to demonstrate his ‘good 
faith’ and to deflect any suspicion or criticism from the start” in order 


% J. Louis Martyn, Galatians (AB 33A; New York: Doubleday, 1997), 94. 

°° In commenting on Gal 1:1, Alan F. Segal, “Paul’s Thinking about Resurrec- 
tion in its Jewish Context,” WTS 44 (1998): 400-19, has noted the close link between 
apostolic authority and resurrection (see 403). Segal places the prescript of Galatians 
in contrast to the less complex prescripts of 1 Corinthians and 2 Corinthians, where 
such an expansion is not present. He also lists the prescript to Romans in his list of 
“rather simple formulas,” but given the extensive expansions in Romans I would 
remove it from Segal’s list. David Cook, “The Prescript as Programme in Galatians,” 
JTS 43 (1992): 511-19, esp. 513-15, sees a strong connection between Paul’s view 
of apostleship and eschatology. So also Robert A. Bryant, The Risen Christ Crucified 
mm Galatians (SBLDS 185; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 2001); L. de Saeger, “‘Fiir unsere 
Siinden’: 1 Kor 15,3b und Gal 1,4a im exegetischen Vergleich,” Ephemerides Theologicae 
Lovanienses 77 (2001): 169-91; and Albrecht Oepke, Der Brief an die Galater (ThHK 9; 
Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1973), 46, who views Christ’s redemptive work 
through an eschatological or temporal lens. 

* Martyn, Galatians, 92-106. 

°° Martyn, Galatians, 106. 
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to “defuse any suspicion or criticism...and even hostility toward his 
understanding of the gospel, particularly among Jewish believers.” 
Rather than a polemical or apologetic letter issued within a heated 
confrontation, as we find in Galatians, Romans more likely functions 
as a letter of introduction.”’ Even as a letter of introduction or rec- 
ommendation, the expansions in the prescript are noticeable and are 
strategic positional moves on Paul’s part to assert his authority as a 
legitimate apostle worthy of the Roman Christians’ welcome and assis- 
tance.** This letter’s prescript is the longest known prescript in antiq- 
uity, a fact that should prompt the modern interpreter to take special 
note of the expansions used to established Paul’s relational standing 
with the recipients.” 

Of the authentic Pauline letters, Romans is the only one to com- 
pletely limit the superscnptio to Paul. Although he uses a scribe to write 
this letter (Tertius, 16:22)!" and includes greetings from various co- 
workers (Timothy, Lucius, Jason, Sosipater, Gaius, Erastus and Quar- 
tus, 16:21, 23),!°' Paul makes the decision to not include any of them 
in the prescript. Perhaps the omission of ‘Timothy is most pronounced, 
given that Timothy appears in the superscriptio of four of the seven 
authentic letters (see Table 1). Timothy’s omission could be due to 
the fact that the Roman congregation was outside the Pauline sphere 


° James D.G. Dunn, Romans I-8 (WBC 384A; Dallas: Word Books, 1988), 5 and 
22. A similar position to Dunn’s is taken by A,J.M. Wedderburn, The Reasons for 
Romans (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1988), 93-94. 

°” Cf. David E. Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment (LEC 8; Gam- 
bridge: James Clarke, 1987), 184. 

8 In addition to the Spanish mission as a reason for the writing of this letter, 
A,J.M. Wedderburn has highlighted the importance of the collection for the Jerusalem 
church. See Wedderburn, “The Purpose and Occasion of Romans Again,” in Karl P. 
Donfried (ed.), The Romans Debate (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1991), 195-202, and more 
recently Richard S. Ascough, “The Completion of a Religious Duty: The Background 
of 2 Cor 8.1-15,” NTS 42 (1996): 584-99, and David J. Downs, ““The Offering of 
the Gentiles’ in Romans 15.16,” JSNT 29 (2006): 173-86. Cf. A. Gignac, “Espaces 
géographiques et théologiques en Rm 1:1—15 et 15:14-33: Regard narratologique sur 
la ‘topologie’ paulinienne,” BibJnt 14 (2006): 385-409. 

® The older view put forth by E. Lohmeyer, “Probleme paulinischer Theologie. 
1 Briefliche Grusstiberschriften,” <NW 26 (1927): 158-73, that the length of this pre- 
script is due to a Jewish-oriental influence, is certainly incorrect and does due justice 
to neither the rhetorical implications of Paul’s epistolary construction nor the much 
briefer prescripts in Paul’s other letters. 

100 Cf. E. Randolph Richards, The Secretary in the Letters of Paul (WUNT 2.42; Tuibin- 
gen: Mohr Siebeck, 1991), especially 170-72. 

‘©! Of course, this reading assumes the compositional integrity of Romans, rather 
than seeing ch. 16 as a separate letter. 
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and thus he would not have been (well) known to the recipients (or at 
least his inclusion would not have offered a significant affirmation of 
Paul’s message), it is also possible that the lack of a co-worker in the 
superscriptio was designed to enhance the focus on Paul and his apos- 
tolic message. (These two readings are not exclusive of one another.) 
This reading is supported by the fact that Paul bothers to mention so 
many people by name in the closing greetings, which is suggestive that 
these individuals were not wholly unknown to the Roman Christians. 
Furthermore, when we consider that the only other letter where Paul 
does not explicitly indicate a co-worker in the prescript is Galatians, 
where he makes such a move in order to assert his authority or voice, 
it is suggestive that in Romans a similar positional move is occurring, 
albeit for different purposes. The expansions in the superscriptio are both 
argumentative devices in support of Paul’s status and indicative of the 
purpose for this letter. 

The most immediate addition to the prescript is a threefold iden- 
tification of Paul’s status, thereby establishing his ethos (and thus his 
right to address the Roman Christians): (1) d600A0¢ Xptotod Inoot; 
(2) KAntdg &ndotoAOc; and (3) &pwpLoLEvos cig EdayyéAtov Deod.!° It 
is worth noting that in this letter Paul presents himself with the self- 
designations “slave” (used elsewhere only in Phil 1:1) and “apostle” 
(used elsewhere only in | Cor 1:1, 2 Cor 1:1, and Gal 1:1). When 
Paul uses the latter in a prescript, it is always in a context of needing 
to reinforce his authority, while with the former it is an instance of 
reinforcing positive relations through a moral example of humility and 
dedication to ministry.'°* For Paul to use both designations to modify 
TladAoc, and by placing dobAog prior to &xdotOAOG, suggests that Paul 
is attempting to offer both senses in this letter to the Romans yet with- 
out a confrontational tone. In a recent study of the designation d0bA0g 
Xptotod ‘Inoot, Michael Brown has offered one of the most insightful 
analyses of this element in the superscriptio.'!°° While most commentators 
(who do not simply gloss over this designation) treat this reference to 


' For example, Douglas J. Moo, The Epistle to the Romans (NICNT; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1996), 934, 

"3 See Joseph A. Fitzmyer, Romans: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary 
(AB 33; New York: Doubleday, 1993), 228. 

0! Cf. Leon Morris, The Epistle to the Romans (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987), 
36-37. 

105 Michael Joseph Brown, “Paul’s Use of AOYAOX XPIZTOY IHZOY in Romans 
1:1,” JBL 120 (2001): 723-37. 
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being a “slave” from either a Hebrew Bible context'” or from social 


structures of the Roman empire with Paul claiming to be a high-class 
slave,'"” Brown argues that by calling himself a “slave,” and in par- 
ticular a slave “of Christ Jesus,” Paul makes a legal identification that 
allows the recipients to identify with him and thereby “Paul is able to 
create an inroad with this congregation.” !°’ Such mutual identification 
necessitates that the recipients are imperial slaves; 1.e., of the Familia 
Caesaris. By appealing to their own status, Paul hopes both to gain a 
positive response of assistance in his missionary work and to counter 
any negative impressions the Roman Christians may have received 
regarding Paul.'° I am not convinced that the primary identification, 
or Paul’s positioning of the recipients is that of slaves of the emperor 
(such a claim is not explicit in the letter and, perhaps more impor- 
tantly, assumes a homogeneous group of Christians in Rome).''° Still, 
I find Brown’s approach helpful: “By invoking the legal status ‘slave,’ 
Paul is able to communicate effectively a model by which believers 
could understand their incorporation into this new community.”!"! 


6 Among those Brown classifies under this approach, see C.K. Barrett, A Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans (2nd ed.; London: A. & C. Black, 1991); Walter 
Price, Revival in Romans: An Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, Chapters 1 through 8, with 
Emphasis on Its Evangelistic Thrust (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1962); William Barclay, 
The Letter to the Romans (rev. ed.; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1975); Ernst Kasemann, 
Commentary on Romans (trans. Geoffrey William Bromiley; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1980); Morris, Romans; Ernst Best, The Letter of Paul to the Romans (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1967); and Karl Kertelge, The Epistle to the Romans (London: 
Sheed & Ward, 1972). 

7 Karl Barth, The Epistle to the Romans (trans. Edwyn C. Hoskyns; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1933); F.F. Bruce, The Epistle of Paul to the Romans: An Introduction and 
Commentary (London: Tyndale, 1963); Vincent Taylor, The Epistle to the Romans (Lon- 
don: Epworth, 1955); Emil Brunner, The Letter to the Romans: A Commentary (trans. H.A. 
Kennedy; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959); C.H. Dodd, The Epistle to the Romans: 
A Commentary (New York: Harper, 1932); and Kenneth S. Wuest, Romans in the Greek 
New Testament for the English Reader (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1955). 

108 Brown, “Paul’s Use,” 734. 

109 Brown, “Paul’s Use,” 735. 

"At the very level of the domestic space for such house churches, there would 
have been diverse and fluid demographics impacting the space offered by the domus 
and the znsulae for such gatherings. On domestic space for the Pauline house churches, 
see David L. Balch, “Rich Pompetian Houses, Shops for Rent, and the Huge Apart- 
ment Building in Herculaneum as Typical Spaces for Pauline House Churches,” 
JSNT 27 (2004): 27-46, David G. Horrell, “Domestic Space and Christian Meetings 
at Corinth: Imagining New Contexts and the Buildings East of the Theatre,” W7S 50 
(2004): 349-69, and Dirk Jongkind, “Corinth in the First Century A.D.: The Search 
for Another Class,” TynB 52 (2001): 139-48. 

" Brown, “Paul’s Use,” 729. 
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Like Philippians, this letter’s superscriptio offers a friendly, humble, and 
exemplary sender for the recipients to relate to and accept. 

By balancing this potentially disparaging designation (“slave”) with 
a claim of authority (“called to be an apostle”), Paul is able to offer a 
strong instance of self-position: he speaks with authority, but not in 
a confrontational manner—but rather with a clarification of his call- 
ing. As an apostle, Paul does not need to defend his status, as he does 
in Galatians where he places his claim in contrast to that of other 
claims to apostolic status.'!? Rather, he is “one sent” (literal meaning 
of &nootéAAew and &ndotodos),'!? a person in transit with a com- 
missioned task. He has a mission to accomplish that he presents as 
a shared mission with the Romans. A further clarification of Paul’s 
position is offered with the third identification of status: “set apart for 
the gospel of God” (1:1b). This third element not only establishes the 
common ground for the sender and recipients (1.e., Paul is not simply 
“one sent” but is sent for a goal that both recipient and sender should 
accept: “the gospel of God”),''* but also helps to transition into an 
extensive summary of what Paul has been “sent” to proclaim, the mes- 
sage that constitutes his calling and for which the Roman Christians 
are to assist in promoting further for a western Pauline mission.'” In 


"2 Contra Best, Romans, 10, who erroneously conflates the Galatian and Roman 
situations. 

"3 See the excellent discussion in Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, “&nootéAAw (néuno),” 
TDNT 1:398-447. 

M4 Tt has been suggested that &pwptopevos plays on the root for “Pharisee” (paras) 
thereby offering a self-identification by Paul as “one sent” as being “one set apart 
as a Pharisee” (see, e.g., Anders Nygren, Commentary on Romans [trans. Carl C. Ras- 
mussen; London: SCM Press, 1952], 45-46; A.M. Hunter, The Epistle to the Romans: 
Introduction and Commentary [London: SCM Press, 1955]; Fitzmyer, Romans, 232-33; 
Theodor Zahn, Der Brief an die Rimer [Lerpzig: A. Deichertsche, 1910]). Moo, Epistle 
to the Romans, 42-43, while recognizing that this “set apart” designation reinforces 
«Antdg with a further “calling” motif, correctly refutes this play on “Pharisee” reading 
(so also Kasemann, Romans, 6, and C.E.B. Cranfield, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans [Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1975], 1:53-54; as Dunn, Romans, 
9, recognizes, “such a pun would almost certainly have been lost on his readers’’). 
Kasemann, Romans, 6, is insightful when he comments: “The apostle has a special rela- 
tionship to the gospel, which is manifested on earth through him and even embodied 
in him. Yet the gospel retains precedence over the apostolate. It posits the apostolate 
from within itself.” 

"5 Although Nygren, Romans, 46, is correct in claiming that “the Greek says simply 
‘for the gospel,’ not ‘to preach the gospel’... Paul does not say that he was set apart 
as preacher,” it would be equally erroneous to claim that Paul’s apostolic role is not 
encapsulated in the “gospel” that defines the Pauline mission and of which he offers 
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establishing what constitutes this “gospel,”!!® Paul taps into an earlier 


Christian creed or confession in wv. 3 and 4.'!” 

Although details on the function of this creed as well as Pauline 
redactional activity in presenting this early Christian creed have been 
widely debated, one of the most recent and, in my opinion, most 
insightful treatments of 1:3-4 is Robert Jewett’s three-stage redac- 
tional hypothesis. Jewett suggests that originally the creed emerged 
from a Jewish Christian context, where the Christology was strongly 
Davidic in nuance. The creed went through a Hellenistic redactional 
stage, where kata o&pKa and Kate mvedua were added, offering the 
creed a dualistic nuance. Finally, in using this creed for his prescript, 
Paul adds both framing mechanisms and qualifications to ease the 
theological tensions between the Jewish and Hellenistic elements, spe- 
cifically countering possible adoptionist Christological readings while 
also stressing a moral component to the flesh/spirit dualism: mept tod 
viod adtod...év dvveimer...ayiwovdvys...’INcobd Xpiotod tod Kvpiov 
Nudv. For Jewett, these additions by Paul indicate the ambassadorial 
function of the creed for addressing the Roman Christians; that is, the 
creed helps to establish the common ground on which the Roman 
Christians are to accept Paul’s self-introduction and request for assis- 
tance.''® The utilization of a composite creed, one that is both Jewish 


a preliminary snapshot in vv. 2-5. Nygren’s reading is burdened with an exaggerated 
“gospel—law” antithesis. 

"6 See the broader discussion of Paul’s understanding of “gospel” in John P. Dickson, 
“Gospel as News: ebayyeA—from Aristophanes to the Apostle Paul,” WS 51 (2005): 
212-30. 

"7 Tt has been widely accepted that Paul is drawing upon earlier Christian material 
in wy. 3 and 4. See Robert Jewett, Romans (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
2007), 97-98, 103-108, which revises his earlier, “The Redaction and Use of an Early 
Christian Confession in Romans 1:3-4,” in Robert Jewett and David E. Groh (eds.), 
The Living Text: Essays in Honor of Ernest W. Saunders (Washington: University Press of 
America, 1985), 99-122. See also Paul Beasley-Murray, “Romans 1:3f: An Early Con- 
fession of Faith in the Lordship of Jesus,” TynB 31 (1980): 147-54. For the opposing 
position, Vern S. Poythress, “Is Romans i.3-4 a Pauline Confession After All?” ExpT 
87 (1976): 181-82 and Christopher G. Whitsett, “Son of God, Seed of David: Paul’s 
Missionary Exegesis in Romans 1:3-4,” JBL 119 (2000): 661-81. 

"8 Jewett, Romans, 104-108. Similarly, Fitzmyer, Romans, 230, summarizes the mat- 
ter: “In using this kerygmatic formula Paul sums up succinctly the content of ‘God’s 
gospel,’ that is to say, he quotes something traditional that he expects will resonate 
with the Roman Chrisitans.” Moo, Romans, 45, agrees with Jewett that Paul likely 
draws upon traditional material in vv. 3 and 4 “as a means to establish some com- 
mon ground with the unfamiliar Roman church.” However, Moo is far more cautious 
about placing too much interpretive weight upon this hypothesis of source and redac- 
tion underlying wv. 3 and 4. 
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Christian and Hellenistic Christian, helps to offer a more universal 
perspective on that very common ground. Indeed, as ‘Terence Don- 
aldson recently observed, “The primary instance in Paul’s letters of 
someone who is both a Jew and a believer in Christ is Paul himself.”!'® 
Thus, Paul—like his very “gospel”—embodies this universal view. 
The adscriptio stands in sharp contrast to the lengthy superscript. 
Whereas Paul describes himself with an extensive expansion, the 
recipients are simply designated “all God’s beloved in Rome” with 
the brief expansion “called to be holy ones” (1:7). If we were to read 
Romans through the lens of Galatians, conflating the two rhetorical 
situations, then it would seem that Paul is silencing the voice (and 
thus the authority) of the Roman Christians in order to promote the 
dominance of his own voice. Such a reading would, of course, sug- 
gest a bitter conflict wherein Paul’s authority has come under serious 
attack. Such a reading would be erroneous, and again we need to be 
careful not to read Romans as if it were Galatians. In the prescript to 
Romans, Paul does not negate the voice of the recipients. Rather, he 
makes a discursive move that equates their voice with his own. This 
move is accomplished through the utilization of the early Christian 
creed in vv. 3 and 4. By summarizing the message, which defines his 
own divinely appointed ministry with such a creed that the recipients 
would likely find resonance with, he effectively indicates that his gos- 
pel is the same as that to which the Roman Christians are already 
dedicated. The positive description of the recipients is reinforced in 
v. 7, which Barrett correctly notes presents the recipients as “the elect, 
messianic people...'They are singled out as the people of God because 
of the love God has for them. This is the root out of which Christian 
doctrine and action grow (cf. v. 8).”'?° With the transition of vv. 5 and 
6 from the creedal statement to the adscriptio, Paul reinforces not only 
a positive view of the Roman Christians, but also his perception that 
they fall within the orbit of his apostolic mission and therefore implies 
that he should be able to call on them for assistance for a possible 
mission to Spain. Through repetition of key terminology, the prescript 


"° Terence L. Donaldson, “Jewish Christianity, Israel’s Stumbling and the Sonderweg 
Reading of Paul,” JSNT 29 (2006): 44. Cf. John M.G. Barclay, “Paul among Diaspora 
Jews: Anomaly or Apostate?” ZSNT 60 (1995): 89-120, and Caroline Johnson Hodge, 
“Apostle to the Gentiles: Constructions of Paul’s Identity,” BebJnt 13 (2005): 270-88. 

20 Barrett, 23. This description is most likely evoking scriptural images, much like 
it does in Philippians. See Moo, Romans, 54-55. 
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further establishes the common ground between the Roman Christians 
and Paul: xAntog used three times (v. 1 in reference to Paul’s apostolic 
appointment; v. 6 indicating the divine relationship or foundation of 
the recipients’ “calling” or conversion [depending on how we wish 
to interpret the genitive: source/origin or possession “belonging to”; 
v. 7 where the recipients are called to be “holy ones,” which effectively 
parallels the function of Paul’s calling to be an apostle); &mdotoAoc 
(v. 1) and &xootoAn (v. 5) which defines Paul’s commission and in the 
latter instance links this ministry to the Roman Christians as part of 
the Gentile mission; and yaptg (v. 5 again as part of defining Paul’s 
'! and v. 7b as part of the standard Pauline salutatio—per- 
haps once again linking Paul’s divine mission with what he wishes 
for the recipients to receive from the divine). All these elements (the 
terminology and the incorporation of the recipients’ voice into Paul’s 
gospel “in a nutshell”) establish for this letter a friendly relationship 
of a mutual common ground: the gospel that Paul proclaims and the 
Roman Christians adhere to, while emphasizing Paul’s significance as 
an apostle worthy of the recipients’ attention and assistance. 


commission, 


Summary 


Within the growing focus on epistolary analysis of early Christian mate- 
rial, a deeper appreciation for both the form and function of ancient 
modes of communication has emerged in the study of early Christian 
letters. The Pauline corpus has received a great deal of attention in 
this regard. Among the standard elements of ancient letters, the pre- 
script tends to be glossed over by many scholars. ‘The reason for this 
tendency to gloss over the prescript, in part at least, is due to the 
formulaic nature of the letter opening and closing, in contrast to the 
letter body which is far more fluid in structure. Indeed, as Loveday 
Alexander correctly noted in her analysis of the epistolary structure 
of Philippians, the letter opening and closing are the most identifi- 
able epistolary elements.'” This perspective of the prescript as easily 
an identifiable, formulaic unit, however, tends to result in exegetical 


®! “Grace and apostleship” is likely used here as a hendiadys (“grace of 
apostleship”). 

'2 Loveday Alexander, “Hellenistic Letter-Forms and the Structure of Philippi- 
ans,” JSNT 12 (1989): 87-101. 
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analysis focusing on the letter body for discerning theological meaning, 
social engagement, and rhetorical strategies. Such is the case in the 
seminal work on | Corinthians by John Hurd, where almost no atten- 
tion is given to the prescript.'”’ For those scholars who do focus on the 
Pauline prescript, either in the commentaries or specialized articles, 
the focus tends to be upon either identifying the individuals named 
(e.g., who is Silvanus? What do we know about ‘Timothy and Archip- 
pus from other sources?) or upon key themes that are foreshadowed in 
the prescript (this is a key focus of scholarship on Romans). 

This essay has explored the Pauline prescript with an appreciation 
for the discursive acts that the author takes for establishing both the 
tone and perspective of the letter. Rather than treating the prescript 
as a simple formulaic opening for the “real” message of the letter, my 
study has demonstrated that Paul opened his letters by attempting to 
direct and shape the particular communicative situation that each letter 
addresses. Through the expansions in the “A to B Greeting” formula, 
in particular, we are able to discern these positional moves. Such dis- 
cursive engagement is not unique to Paul. Letters in the Greco-Roman 
world offer a precedent for such an analysis of the Pauline prescripts. 
Comparative analysis of Paul’s letters reveals that the prescripts, while 
consistent in the basic epistolary formula, were modified so as to indi- 
cate diverse rhetorical functions. Three basic types of modifications 
were identified: (1) to remforce and draw upon the positive relations 
existing between Paul and his recipients (1 ‘Thessalonians, Philippians, 
and Philemon); (2) to reinforce Paul’s authority within the context of 
reconciliation and advice (the Corinthian correspondence); and (3) to 
claim apostolic authority either within a heightened context of con- 
flict (Galatians) or as a form of self-recommendation or introduction 
(Romans). Recognizing these discursive moves within the letters’ pre- 
script encourages us to move beyond either viewing the prescript as 
theological foreshadowing or glossing over the prescript as simple for- 
mulaic style, and instead to appreciate the diverse functions of the Pau- 
line prescript as integral elements within the conversational dynamics 
of these letters. Paul emerges as an engaged, dynamic interlocutor who 
effectively plays with the elements of ancient epistolary style in order 
to persuasively influence the recipients of his letters. My study, while 


28 John C. Hurd, The Origin of I Corinthians (2nd ed.; Macon, GA: Mercer University 
Press), 1983. 
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limited to the seven undisputed letters of Paul, invites further analyses 
of early Christian letter prescripts. Indeed, there is much that can be 
gained in our understanding of early Christian social engagement and 
memory construction by extending this study to the disputed Pauline 
letters (Ephesians, Colossians, 2 Thessalonians, | and 2 ‘Timothy and 
Titus), the non-canonical letters written in Paul’s name (Laodiceans, 
3 Corinthians, and I would also include the apocryphal letter from the 
Corinthians to Paul), as well as other early Christian letters. It is my 
hope that this essay will offer a helpful starting point for such studies. 


GOSPEL WITHIN THE CONSTRAINTS 
OF AN EPISTOLARY FORM: 
PAULINE INTRODUCTORY THANKSGIVINGS AND 
PAUL’S THEOLOGY OF THANKSGIVING* 


David W. Pao 
Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, Deerfield, IL, USA 


This past century has witnessed an intense interest in the introduc- 
tory thanksgiving paragraphs in the Pauline epistles. Such efforts have 
often focused on source- and form-critical concerns as many seek to 
unlock the power of these paragraphs through the identification and 
examination of parallel epistolary forms in ancient literature. ‘This 
enterprise has produced two broad consensuses in Pauline scholar- 
ship: the existence of a parallel introductory thanksgiving paragraph 
in many of the Hellenistic letters, and the existence of a “typical” Pau- 
line thanksgiving period. Recent discussions on the Pauline epistolary 
practices have challenged the former, while studies on the individual 
Pauline epistles have questioned the latter. This article seeks to trace 
the development of such dissenting voices in an attempt to question 
the wisdom in approaching the Pauline thanksgiving periods mainly 
through source- and form-critical lenses. Moreover, this article would 
suggest that while the significant differences between Paul’s letters and 
other Hellenistic letters do aim at challenging the assumptions of the 
readers, the use of the thanksgiving motif is significant in and of itself. 
Moving beyond a preoccupation with examining the individual parts 
of the Pauline epistles, the theme of thanksgiving that is consistently 
emphasized throughout Paul’s writings would point to the theological 
rationale behind Paul’s use of thanksgiving language in his introduc- 
tory paragraphs. In light of the realization that Paul is not primarily 
relying on existing epistolary forms, this article therefore aims at draw- 
ing our attention to the precise rationale behind Paul’s emphasis on 
thanksgiving at the beginning of his letters. 


* T want to thank members of the “faculty dialogue group” at Trinity Evangelical 
Divinity School who read and provided constructive feedback on this article. 
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Pauline Introductory Thanksgwings and the Hellenistic Epistolary Form 


While a number of earlier studies have pointed to the possible paral- 
lels to the Pauline introductory thanksgivings in the ancient Hellenistic 
papyrus letters,' most would credit Paul Schubert for succeeding in 
making such a case.” In his influential work, Schubert seeks to pro- 
vide a “genetic” study to establish “the antecedent of the form and 
function” of the Pauline introductory thanksgivings.* In terms of form, 
Schubert concludes, “the papyri convincingly attest a wide-spread con- 
ventional use of an epistolary, religious or non-religious, introductory 
thanksgiving.”* In terms of function, “the epistolary thanksgiving in 
the papyrus letters is to focus the epistolary situation, i.e., to introduce 
the vital theme of the letter.”? For Schubert, “exegesis of the Pauline 
thanksgivings with reference to their respective letters reveals beyond 
the shadow of doubt their strictly epistolary form and function.’”® With 
regard to cultural and ideological contexts, Schubert further suggests 
that the elaborate Pauline thanksgiving “does not by any means imply 
that Paul, besides being a Hellenist, is also something else or some- 
thing more (a Jew or a Christian, a mystic or a prophet); it can mean 
only that he is more of a Hellenist than the ‘average’ Hellenist.”’ 


' Adolf Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East: The New Testament Illustrated by Recently 
Discovered Texts of the Graeco-Roman World (trans. Lionel R.M. Strachan; London: Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 1910), 168; George Milligan, Selections from the Greek Papyni (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1912), 90. Others have examined the Pauline 
letters without highlighting the presence of a comparable introductory thanksgiving 
in the papyri; see, for example, Francis X,J. Exler, The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter: A 
Study in Greek Epistolography (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1922); 
and Otto Roller, Das Formular der paulinischen Briefe: Ein Beitrag zur Lehre vom antike Briefe 
(BWANT 58; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1933), 112-14. 

2 Paul Schubert, The Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings (Berlin: Alfred 
Topelmann, 1939). 

3 Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings, i. 

* Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings, 180. See his discussion of 
Hellenistic papyrus letters in 142-79. 

> Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgwings, 180. For Schubert, to 
emphasize the epistolary function of Pauline thanksgivings is to argue against the 
reading of such paragraphs in a “liturgical” sense (38). 

° Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings, 183. Behind this statement is 
the assumption that one is able to point to the “formal and functional homogeneity” 
of the individual Pauline thanksgivings (34). 

” Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings, 184. Schubert further argues 
that “Paul was not just a Jew who was ‘exposed’ to Hellenistic ‘influences,’ but that 
he was an indigenous Hellenist.” 
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Schubert’s work is significant in that it attempts to situate the Pau- 
line letters within one plausible literary and cultural matrix within 
which the Pauline thanksgivings can be examined. In recognizing the 
significance of the form of Pauline thanksgiving, subsequent works 
have further extended his study by examining the transition and 
boundary of Pauline thanksgivings,® as well as the epistolary cliché 
and formula’ within these paragraphs. A number of his conclusions 
and inferences have, however, been challenged. First, in reaction to 
Schubert’s emphasis on the Hellenistic context of Paul’s letters, many 
have pointed to the significance of Jewish influences. Peter O’Brien 
represents many as he argues that “while the structure of the Pauline 
thanksgiving periods may have been Hellenistic, the contents showed 
other influences had been at work.”!° Others, however, have further 
pointed to the formal influence of Jewish literature. James Robinson, 
for example, highlights the significance of the Jewish berakoth tradi- 
tions,'' while others have pointed to the influence of Jewish prayer and 
liturgical traditions in general.'? Such influences may also have con- 
tributed to the development of certain Hellenistic Jewish letters (e.g., 
2 Macc 1:11).'° Noting a certain continuity between Jewish and early 
Christian liturgical practices, some have also drawn attention to the 


8 Jack T. Sanders, “The Transition from Opening Epistolary Thanksgiving to 
Body in the Letters of the Pauline Corpus,” JBL 81 (1962): 348-62; J.H. Roberts, 
“The Eschatological ‘Transitions to the Pauline Letter Body,” Neot 20 (1986): 29-35. 

° John L. White, “The Greek Documentary Letter Tradition Third Century 
B.C.E. to Third Century C.E.,” Semeia 22 (1982): 100-102. 

Peter T. O’Brien, “Thanksgiving and the Gospel in Paul,” WTS 21 (1975): 146; 
see also Klaus Berger, “Apostelbrief und apostolische Rede: Zum Formular frihchrist- 
licher Briefe,” ZNW 65 (1974): 224; Peter T. O’Brien, Introductory Thanksgwings in the 
Letters of Paul (NovTSup 49; Leiden: Brill, 1977), 11. 

1) James M. Robinson, “Die Hodajot-Formel in Gebet und Hymnus des Frithchris- 
tentums,” in W. Eltester and F.H. Kettler (eds.), Apophoreta: Festschrift Ernst Haenchen 
(Berlin: Alfred T6pelmann, 1964), 194-235. 

® Gordon Wiles (Paul’s Intercessory Prayers: The Significance of the Intercessory Prayer Pas- 
sage in the Letters of St. Paul [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1974], 160) points 
to the connection between Pauline thanksgivings and prayer reports as reflecting the 
influence of Jewish liturgical traditions. 

'S Trene Taatz (Friiljiidische Briefe: Die paulinischen Briefe im Rahmen der offiztellen religiésen 
Bnefe des Friihgudentums [NTOA 16; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1991], 
18-81) further suggests that both 2 Macc 1:11 and Paul’s epistles reflect the influ- 
ence of official letters of Hellenistic Judaism. Also worth noting is the fact that earlier 
(VII-VI B.C.E.) Aramaic letters (Arad 16, 21, 40) have already contained a bless- 
ing formula in their introductory paragraphs; see Dennis Pardee, “An Overview of 
Ancient Hebrew Epistolography,” JBL 97 (1978): 338. 
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significance of early Christian worship behind the form and language 
of Paul’s thanksgiving paragraphs.'* 

Second, concerning the function of the Pauline introductory thanks- 
givings, most would recognize the significance of these introductory 
paragraphs in providing a preview of the theological emphases in the 
body of the respective epistles. It is unclear, however, whether such 
function should be considered as springing from Paul’s dependence 
on Hellenistic epistolary conventions.'° Moreover, to insist only on the 
epistolary function is to see Paul as dictated by the convention of this 
genre. Moving beyond the focus on the epistolary function, a detailed 
exegesis of Paul’s thanksgivings has revealed their pastoral, didactic 
and paraenetic functions. '® 

Third, recent focus on the use of rhetorical-critical tools in analyzing 
Pauline epistles has further brought into question Schubert’s analysis 
of the function of thanksgiving periods. Advocates for a rhetorical- 
critical approach point to the failure of epistolary analysis in situating 
the formulaic paragraph within the wider landscape of Paul’s letters.'’ 
More importantly, these discussions have revealed the limitation of 
Deissmann’s distinction between literary and non-literary letters, one 
that lies behind Schubert’s analysis.'® To limit the comparison of Paul 
to merely the Hellenistic papyrus letters is to suggest that Paul is not 
affected by other literary and rhetorical currents of his time.'? Never- 


“ Gerhard Delling, Worship in the New Testament (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1962), 51-54; Philipp Vielhauer, Geschichte der urchristlichen Literatur: Einleitung in das Neue 
Testament, die Apokryphen und die Apostolischen Véter (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1975), 
65-66. 

'S Even the papyrus letters that Schubert had examined fail to provide substantial 
parallels to such epistolary function as one finds in Paul’s thanksgiving periods. 

‘© O’Brien, Introductory Thanksgivings, 262-63, 268. 

7 Cf. Duane F. Watson, “The Integration of Epistolary and Rhetorical Analysis of 
Philippians,” in Stanley E. Porter and Thomas H. Olbricht (eds.), The Rhetorical Analysis 
of Scripture: Essays from the 1995 London Conference (JSNTSup 146; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1997), 398-426. 

'8 Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East. Deissmann has been blamed for situating 
Paul’s epistles within the popular culture of his time. It can be argued, however, that 
Deissmann’s division reflects his intention to highlight Paul’s “spontaneous expressions 
of ‘the religious spirit?” (W.G. Doty, “The Classification of Epistolary Literature,” 
CBQ 31 [1969]: 185). 

'8 See, in particular, Stanley K. Stowers, Letter Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity (LEC 
5; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1986), 25. Such rhetorical analyses have, however, 
often focused on modes and structure of arguments while ignoring the theological 
significance of Paul’s message. For a survey of the “quest of the rhetorical Paul,” 
see Frank W. Hughes, “The Rhetoric of Letters,” in Karl P. Donfried and Johannes 
Beutler (eds.), The Thessalonians Debate: Methodological Discord or Methodological Synthesis 
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theless, while recognizing the importance of rhetorical analysis,*? many 
would yet insist that “[i]t is still feasible to delineate the beginning and 
end of Paul’s letters” through epistolary analysis of papyrus letters.”! 

While questions have been raised concerning these various aspects 
of Schubert’s work, his central thesis is still accepted by many: Helle- 
nistic papyrus letters provide one vital key to unlock the significance of 
Pauline introductory thanksgivings. ‘This, however, rests on the accep- 
tance of Schubert’s claim that introductory thanksgiving is a significant 
and persistent feature in the Hellenistic letter form. It is the validity of 
this assumption to which we shall now turn. 


Disappearance of Hellenistic Introductory Epistolary Thanksgivings 


Ever since Schubert’s claim that “a wide-spread conventional use of an 
epistolary ...introductory thanksgiving” can be identified in Hellenistic 
papyrus letters,” many have inferred from this claim that introductory 
thanksgiving is a constant feature in many of the papyrus letters of 
the first century C.E. A few, however, have noticed that these parallel 


(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000), 199-215; and Detlev Dormeyer, “The Hellenistic 
Letter-Formula and the Pauline Letter-Scheme,” in Stanley E. Porter (ed.), The Pauline 
Canon (PAST 1; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 59-93. 

2° For reservations on the application of the rhetorical approach in the analysis of 
Paul’s epistles, see also Stanley E. Porter, “The Theoretical Justification for Applica- 
tion of Rhetorical Categories to Pauline Epistolary Literature,” in Stanley E. Porter 
and Thomas H. Olbricht (eds.), Rhetoric and the New Testament: Essays from the 1992 
Heidelberg Conference (JSNTSup 90; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1993), 100-22; 
and Carl Joachim Classen, Rhetorical Criticism of the New Testament (NWUNT 128; Tiibin- 
gen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000), 6-27. The lack of an explicit articulation of a theoretical 
epistolary system in ancient rhetorical analyses of letters also raises questions con- 
cerning the legitimacy and effectiveness of a complete rhetorical analysis of episto- 
lary forms; cf. Abraham J. Malherbe, Ancient Epistolary Theorists (SBLSBS 19; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1988), 3. 

2! John L. White, “Apostolic Mission and Apostolic Message: Congruence in Paul’s 
Epistolary Rhetoric, Structure and Imagery,” in Bradley H. McLean (ed.), Ongins and 
Method: Towards a New Understanding of Judaism and Christianity—Essays in Honour of John 
C. Hurd JSNTSup 86; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1993), 148-49. Others 
have likewise suggested that epistolary analysis should be applied to Pauline thanks- 
giving, while the main body in Paul’s epistles should be analyzed primarily through 
rhetorical tools, e.g., Margaret M. Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation (Louis- 
ville, KY: Westminster/John Knox, 1993); Hans-Josef Klauck, Ancient Letters and the 
New Testament: A Guide to Context and Exegesis (trans. Daniel P. Bailey; Waco, TX: Baylor 
University Press, 2006), 225. 

22 Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings, 180. 
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cases were more difficult to locate than Schubert’s statement seems to 
imply. After surveying the papyri evidence, D,J. McFarlane concludes 
that “in the face of the overwhelming evidence of the majority of let- 
ters, which simply do not contain at any position such a statement, 
clause, or phrase, we can hardly speak of the thanksgiving period 
as part of the ‘standard Hellenistic epistolary form.’”’’ Independent 
of McFarlane’s work, subsequent studies have likewise questioned 
the existence of a comparable thanksgiving paragraph in Hellenistic 
letters.** 

It is only in the relatively recent work of Peter Arzt that one finds 
a detailed reexamination of the papyri evidence.’ First, Arzt notes 
that in formula valetudins (“health wishes”) in papyrus letters, one may 
be able to find the use of the noun y&pic, but the use of the verb 
evYaplot in connection with such formula valetudinis in introductory 
paragraphs appears only in the second century C.E.”° Moreover, even 
though the vocabulary of thanksgiving does occasionally appear in 
papyrus letters, from “the lack of references within the larger num- 
ber of Greek papyrus letters we may conclude that an ‘introductory 
thanksgiving’ never existed as a set phrase.” 

Beyond concerns that center on formula and vocabulary, Arzt sug- 
gests that the flexibility of the expression of gratitude that does appear 
in papyrus letters argues against seeing thanksgiving in a formulaic 
and conventional way. Thanksgivings in papyrus letters often are not 
addressed to God, and such expressions are usually motivated by the 
content and not epistolary convention.”® What we do find in many 
of the papyrus letters from the third century B.C.E. onward is an 
extended version of the formula valetudinis, and in the first century C.E. 
one begins to see a prayer report attached to it. The fact that prayer 
reports always appear in the introductory paragraphs of Paul’s epis- 
tles points to the significance of this epistolary practice. The focus on 


°° DJ. McFarlane, “The Motif of Thanksgiving in the New Testament” (unpub- 
lished M.Th. Thesis, St. Andrews University, 1966), 11. The focus of this study is 
on the source and form of Pauline introductory thanksgivings. McFarlane does not, 
however, provide a detailed discussion of the relevant papyrus evidence. 

** See William G. Doty, Letters in Primitive Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1973), 31-33; Berger, “Apostelbrief und apostolische Rede,” 219-20. 

> Peter Arzt, “The ‘Epistolary Introductory Thanksgiving’ in the Papyri and in 
Paul,” NovT 36 (1994): 29-46. 

°° Arzt, “Epistolary Introductory Thanksgiving,” 31. 

27 Arzt, “Epistolary Introductory Thanksgiving,” 37. 

8 Arzt, “Epistolary Introductory Thanksgiving,” 35, 37. 
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thanksgiving in the body of Pauline epistles would, however, draw into 
question whether Pauline introductory thanksgivings are dictated by 
epistolary convention.”? Arzt concludes that the “prooemium in Paul’s 
epistles and in contemporary Greek private letters should not be called 
‘epistolary introductory thanksgiving’.””*° 

In response to Arzt, Jeffrey Reed seeks to rehabilitate the Pauline 
introductory thanksgivings to a proper subject in Hellenistic episto- 
lary analysis.*' Reed concedes that based on the papyrus evidence, 
“at seems best not to speak of an ‘introductory’ Pauline thanksgiving, 
which may give the impression that epistolary thanksgivings are only 
‘introductory’.”” He insists, however, that one can still speak of the 
significance of “epistolary thanksgivings” in Paul’s epistles. First, he 
argues that the uses of y&pig with the dative and yépic¢ with the verb 
éy@ are not limited to third century B.C.E. papyrus letters as he points 
to several second century C.E. examples (P.Giss. 17.6-7; P.Oslo TI 
155.1-2; P.Oxy. I 113.13). While a continuous use of this formula 
cannot be established through the intervening centuries, Reed suggests 
that these isolated uses could point to “some sort of trajectory.” 

Second, concerning the use of the verb evyapitot in contexts 
addressed to God, Reed was able to provide three examples during 
the first quarter of the second century C.E. (P.Mich. VIII 465.14, 
VII 473.29, VII 476.25), but he admits that “these do not occur at 
the opening part of the letter.”** As in the case of the y&pic terminol- 
ogy, Reed also argues for the existence of “a trajectory in the case of 
evyaptot® (and cognate) forms of thanksgiving (to gods and persons) 
used in letters,”* although out of the hundreds of Hellenistic papyrus 
letters, he was able to list only twelve examples (from II B.C.E. to VII 
C.E.), many of which are not addressed to god(s), and none of which 
come from the first century C.E. 

Following T.Y. Mullins, Reed argues for the existence of a defi- 
nite form in Hellenistic papyrus thanksgivings: verb of thanksgiving, 


2° Arzt, “Epistolary Introductory Thanksgiving,” 40. 

*° Arzt, “Epistolary Introductory Thanksgiving,” 46. 

3! Jeffrey T. Reed, “Are Paul’s Thanksgivings ‘Epistolary’?” JSNT 61 (1996): 87-99. 

* Reed, “Are Paul’s Thanksgivings ‘Epistolary’?” 89. 

33 Reed, “Are Paul’s Thanksgivings ‘Epistolary’?” 91. 

** Reed, “Are Paul’s Thanksgivings ‘Epistolary’?” 92. Reed (93) does, however, 
point to a second-century C.E. ostracon letter that plausibly contains a note of thanks- 
giving addressed to god near the opening of the letter (O.Amst. 1.29.2—5). 

® Reed, “Are Paul’s Thanksgivings ‘Epistolary’?” 93-94. 
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modifier, object of thanksgiving, person addressed, and substance of 
the thanksgiving.” He therefore concludes that one can still identify a 
conventional “epistolary thanksgiving,” although “it is clear from the 
papyri that thanksgiving was not a matter to be limited to either the 
opening or the closing sections.”*” 

Although Reed sets out to challenge Arzt’s thesis, the conclusion 
that he himself arrives at confirms Arzt’s observation that one can 
no longer speak of the “epistolary introductory thanksgiving” in Hel- 
lenistic papyrus letters. Even as a qualifying note to Arzt’s main the- 
sis, Reed’s conclusion is still open to challenge. First, Reed’s use of 
the “trajectory” model in explaining the absence of first-century C.E. 
epistolary thanksgivings in papyrus letters is problematic. As in earlier 
works that employ the “trajectory” model,*® Reed’s use of this model 
is generated by the need to show the existence of an epistolary con- 
vention in the first century C.E. without being able to produce the 
missing links that would have supported this assertion. In discussing 
the thanksgivings addressed to god(s) in the two centuries before Paul, 
Reed admits that “[t]he trajectory of usage is somewhat irregular” and 
only a few “post-third century B.C.E. examples of yapic thanksgivings 
exist.”*° It should be noted, however, that even these “post-third cen- 
tury B.C.E. examples” could be dated back only to the second century 
C.E. It is therefore highly questionable if the term “trajectory” should 
be used at all when evidence is missing in the few intervening centu- 
ries.*” Moreover, unless one is able to point to a substantial number of 


°° Reed, “Are Paul’s Thanksgivings ‘Epistolary’?” 95; cf. Terence Y. Mullins, “For- 
mulas in New Testament Epistles,” 7BL 91 (1972): 382. 

37 Reed, “Are Paul’s Thanksgivings ‘Epistolary’?” 96. 

33 In New Testament studies, this “trajectory” model was first popularized by 
Helmut Koester and James M. Robinson, Tiqectories through Early Christianity (Phila- 
delphia: Fortress Press, 1971). In addition to the fact that the use of this model often 
masks the lack of explicit evidence to connect diverse pieces of data that are often 
situated in substantially different temporal and historical contexts, this model also fails 
to consider how various ideas and motifs are to be understood in their own cultural 
and ideological contexts. See the recent discussion in Werner H. Kelber, “The Gen- 
erative Force of Memory: Early Christian Traditions as Processes of Remembering,” 
BTB 36 (2006): 21. 

®° Reed, “Are Paul’s Thanksgivings ‘Epistolary’?” 91. 

*© While it is true that few first-century C.E. papyrus letters survived (Reed, “Are 
Paul’s Thanksgivings ‘Epistolary’?” 90), it is noteworthy that while | Peter has an 
opening benediction (1:1—9) and some have notes of joy (2 John 4; 3 John 4) or a call 
to rejoice (Jas 1:2-4), other New Testament letters “lack both the opening thanks- 
giving/benediction and the standard Pauline formulas for introducing the body of 
the letter” (John L. White, “New Testament Epistolary Literature in the Framework 
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papyrus letters that do contain thanksgiving formula(s) similar to the 
ones that appear in the Pauline epistles, to identify isolated examples 
throughout these few centuries would not be sufficient to show that 
Paul is relying on Hellenistic epistolary convention. 

Related to this lack of evidence is Reed’s treatment of existing notes 
of thanksgiving as “epistolary thanksgiving.” Variations of the formula 
that Reed points to (verb of thanksgiving, modifier, object of thanks- 
giving, person addressed, and substance of the thanksgiving) are what 
one would have expected in any second person expressions of grati- 
tude. A more detailed examination of such expressions against works 
of other genres is necessary to establish that this is indeed specifically 
“epistolary.” Furthermore, the formulation of this epistolary formula is 
based primarily on an examination of Pauline epistles, and the limited 
number of similar expressions in Hellenistic papyrus letters would not 
be able to show that this indeed is a recurring conventional formula. 
The fact that Reed has not been able to establish this point is reflected 
in his argument that is based on an inference from the presence of 
other formulas: “in the light of the fact that Paul clearly does use 
other epistolary formulas in his letters...it is reasonable to approach 
his thanksgiving first of all as representing epistolary convention.””! 
The weakness of this chain of logic needs no demonstration. 

Without further commenting on the epistolary nature of Pauline 
thanksgiving, it is sufficient to note that both Arzt and Reed conclude 
that one can no longer speak of the Hellenistic epistolary “introduc- 
tory thanksgiving.” This does not mean, however, that the Pauline 
introductory thanksgiving could not be compared with the beginnings 
of Hellenistic papyrus letters. Instead of focusing on rare and isolated 
examples in the establishment of a certain trajectory, a few observa- 
tions in light of the development of the introductory sections of Hel- 
lenistic letters, as reflected in the papyrus evidence, would further 
highlight certain elements in Pauline introductory paragraphs. 

It has often been noted that “there was an extraordinary consistency 
to the shape and structure of Hellenistic correspondence for over the 


of Ancient Epistolography,” ANRW 2.25.2 [1984]: 1753). In the Masada and Bar 
Kokhba letters that reflect the adoption of contemporary Hellenistic epistolary con- 
ventions and formulas, introductory thanksgiving is also absent (P.S. Alexander, “Epis- 
tolary Literature,” in Michael E. Stone [ed.], Jewesh Writings of the Second Temple Period 
[Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1984], 592). 

“' Reed, “Are Paul’s Thanksgivings ‘Epistolary’?” 94. 
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better part of a millennium,”” but recognizing the variations within 
the relatively stable introductory sections of the Hellenistic papyrus 
letters would clarify in what sense one can speak of an “epistolary” or 
“formulaic” introductory thanksgiving section in these letters. From 
the earliest Hellenistic letters, one is able to identify the formula val- 
etudinis at the beginning of some of the papyrus letters. In the earliest 
surviving samples, this formula valetudinis followed the opening greetings 
of a letter.’ Since the second century B.C.E., the formula valetudinis 
became part of the opening greetings.** From the second century C.E., 
a prayer report is frequently attached to the formula valetudinis,” and 
the word mpooxvvjua (“obeisance” or “prayer’) is often found with 
these prayer reports.*© 

This development is recognized by many,*’ but it is worth empha- 
sizing that it is the presence of this formula valetudins that is a rela- 
tively constant epistolary feature in the Hellenistic letters in the time 
of Paul. Moreover, the formulaic character of this formula valetudinis can 


® William A. Richards, Difference and Distance in Post-Pauline Christianity: An Epistolary 
Analysis of the Pastorals (Studies in Biblical Literature 44; New York: Peter Lang, 2002); 
cf. Exler, Form of the Ancient Greek Letter, 12. 

*8 See, for example, P.Mich.Zen. 55 (Kim and White no. 15) (III C.E.) lines 1-3: 
PDidwv Zivovi yaipew. ei Eppmoor adtdg te Kai od OéAeIc, ed Gv Eyor. Eppaunv dé 
Kai abtdg (“Philon to Zenon, greeting. If you yourself and those whom you wish to 
be are in good health, it would be well. I too am in good health”). Useful collections 
of papyrus letters can be found in the following works, from which papyrus evidence 
(and the Greek texts) in this article will be cited: John G. Winter, “In the Service of 
Rome: Letters from the Michigan Collection of Papyri,” CP 22 (1927): 237-56; A.S. 
Hunt and C.C. Edgar (eds.), Select Papyri I: Private Affars (LCL 266; Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1932), 268-395; idem, Select Papyri IT: Public Documents (LCL 
282; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1934), 548-601; Chan-Hie Kim 
and John L. White, Letters from the Papyn: A Study Collection (Consultation on Ancient 
Epistolography; Missoula, MT: Society of Biblical Literature, 1974), 15-276; John L. 
White, Light from Ancient Letters (FF; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986), 23-117; and 
Juan Chapa, Letters of Condolence in Greek Papyri (Papyrologica Florentina 29; Florence: 
Gonnelli, 1998). 

“ See, for example, P.Paris 49 (SelPap 98) (II C.E.) lines 1-2: Avovdot[og ITtoAe] pater 
yatpew Kat é_ppGo0a1[t] (“Dionysius to Ptolemaeus, greeting and good health”); and 
P.Lond. I 465 (SelPap 47) (I B.C.E.) lines 2-3:.... [yatpet]v Kai éppHoOa1 (“.... greet- 
ing and good health”). 

*® P.Mich. V 281 (Winter no. 5) (II C.E.) line 2: xévt@[v] edyouat ce byeratvew 
Kai edtvyxetv (“Before all else, I pray for your health and prosperity”). 

*© See P.Mich. VII 490 (White no. 104a) (II C.E.) lines 3-5: mp6 mavtog éppwod 
Low dytatvovee 16 KPOOKDVHLE Gov TOLOV Tape T&L ToOIs Beotg (“Before all else I wish 
that you are healthy, praying on your behalf to all the gods”). It should be noted that 
the zpooxvvypa-formula first appeared in first century C.E. 

*7 See Vielhauer, Geschichte der urchristlichen Literatur, 66; White, Light from Ancient Let- 
ters, 200; Arzt, “Epistolary Introductory Thanksgiving,” 38-41. 
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be demonstrated by an examination of the surviving papyrus letters. 
First, the frequency of this formula is to be noted. Apart from legal 
and business letters, this formula together with variations of it appears 
in about half of the extant papyrus letters, according to one study.” 
Compared to the introductory thanksgiving section that rarely appears 
in the comparable corpus of papyrus letters, the relative significance of 
the introductory health wish cannot be denied. 

Second, while the formula valetudinis may appear more often in 
lengthier letters,*’ its presence in some of the shorter letters testifies to 
its formulaic character. In a first-century B.C.E. letter, for example, 
the greeting and health wish constitute one-fifth of the entire letter: 
yaipew Kai épp[Go]Oar. Eppmucr b& Kai adtds (“.... greeting and [I 
wish you] good health. I myself am also healthy,” P.Princ. III 160 
[White no. 66] lines 1-2). 

Third, the formulaic character of this formula valetudinis is also 
reflected in instances where this health wish appears in abbreviated 
form. In a second-century B.C.E. letter, for example, the apodosis is 
missing from this formula: ci Eppmo8ar, Eppopar 5é Kadtot (“If you are 
healthy; I myself am healthy,” P.Paris 43 [SelPap 99] lines 1—2). ‘The 
phrase KaAd@c av éxot (“it would be excellent”) is implied in this con- 
text,” and the recipient would also have understood this health wish 
because of its formulaic nature. 

Finally, the formulaic nature of the formula valetudinis is also reflected 
in letters whose recipients were suffering from physical illness. In a third 
century C.E. letter, the recipient Maximus’s poor health is reflected 
in the body of the letter: Ké Kép1o€ O€ Expt GV DyIVEwV napayé[v]n 
(“take care of yourself until you return to good health,” P.Mich. V 338 
[Winter no. 6] lines 17-18). The opening (and closing) health wish 


*8 White, “New Testament Epistolary Literature,” 1735. 

© For some of the early examples: P.Cair.Zen. I 59015 (II B.C.E.), P.Cair.Zen. 
Tl 59251 (I B.C.E.), P.Col. HI 9 (I B.C.E.), PSI V 502 (II B.C.E.), P.-Yale 42 (III 
B.C.E.), C.Pap Jud. I 132 (II B.C.E.). Compare this with the shorter letters that do not 
contain the formula valetudinis: P.Hib. 1 40 (1 B.C.E.), P.Hib. I 41 (III B.C.E.), P.Hib. 
1 43 (II B.C.E.), P.Hib. I 44 (0 B.C.E.), P.Cair.Zen. I 59016 (III B.C.E.), P.Cair. 
Zen. I 59018 (I B.C.E.), PSITV 413 (II B.C.E.), P.Ryl. IV 560 (II B.C.E.), P.Mich. 
148 (II B.C.E.), P.Hib. I 69 (II B.C.E.), P.Mich. I 183 (II B.C.E.), P.Col. IV 121 
(I B.C.E.), P.Tebt. IV 1099 (= P.Tebt. I 142) (II B.C.E.). 

° Gf P.Cair.Zen. I 59015 (II B.C.E.) lines 1-2, 27-28, P.Col. II 10 (II B.C.E.) 
line 1, P.Mich.Zen. 55 (III B.C.E.). The implied phrase could also be ein &v wg eyo 
(“at would be as I wish”); cf. P.Eleph. 13 (SelPap 96) (II B.C.E.). 
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is undistinguishable from that of other letters, however.*! This again 
points to the fact that the formula valetudinis becomes a standardized 
feature in many of the Hellenistic papyrus letters. 

From this brief discussion, it is clear that when one speaks of an 
introductory convention in Hellenistic papyrus letters, it is the formula 
valetudinis to which one can point.” Under the influence of Hellenistic 
letter writing, it is the presence of such a health wish that can be found 
in many of the Hellenistic Jewish letters.’ From the few examples of 
introductory thanksgivings that we have in Hellenistic papyrus letters, 
it seems best to treat them as a part of the formula valetudinis as occa- 
sioned by specific contexts or events. As noted above, in the second 
century C.E. one often finds a health wish expressed within a prayer,” 
but this can already be found in second-century B.C.E.°° and late-first 
century B.C.E. letters.” If one can ever speak of a “trajectory” in 
epistolary openings, the presence of prayer reports in papyrus letters 
immediately before and after the time of Paul certainly provides such 
a trajectory in which the Pauline thanksgiving prayer can be situated. 
Moreover, in light of the development of the openings of Hellenistic 
letters, prayer reports are what one would expect to find in the second 
half of the first century C.E. 

The several Hellenistic papyrus letters that do contain an opening 
thanksgiving can best be understood within this development of the 
Hellenistic letter form. In a few letters, notes of thanksgiving at the 
beginning of the letter are occasioned by the provision of a specific 


°! Similarly, the formula valetudinis can also be found in letters of condolence (e.g., 
SB XIV 11646 [I/II C.E.]; PSI XII 1248 [III C.E.]). 

° Also worth noting is the fact that the formula valetudinis can be found almost only 
in the opening and closing sections of Hellenistic papyrus letters, and not in the body 
of these letters. It is this characteristic that allows one to speak of the “epistolary” 
nature of this formula. 

8% Cf. 2 Macc 1:20; 11:27-28; 3 Macc 3:12-13; Ep. Arist. 35; see also 2 Macc 
9:19-20; 3 Macc 7:1; Ep. Arist. 41; Alexander, “Epistolary Literature,” 595. 

** See also the following examples: SB XIV 11646 (I/II C.E.), BGU II 423 (II 
C.E.), BGU II 601 (II C.E.), BGU II 632 (I C.E.), BGU II 846 (II C.E.), P.Mich. 
VIII 466 (II C.E.), P-Mich. VII 475 (II C.E.), P.Mich. VII 476 (II C.E.); P.Mich. 
VIII 479 (II C.E.), P-Mich. VUI 481 (I C.E.), P-Mich. VHI 499 (I C.E.), P.Oxy. II 
528 (II C.E.), P.Lond. VII 2102 (II C.E.), P.Lond. IV 1575 (III C.E.). In some cases, 
the prayer report actually replaced the formula valetudinis; see, for example, P.Tebt. I 
412 (SelPap 128) (II C.E.) line 2: xp0 pév xn&vtwv 16 rpookbdvnLd cov Kat’ Exc&otny 
HHEpav ro1@ (“Before all else I pray for you every day”). 

° E.g., P.Lond. I 42 (= BKU I 59). 

°° E.g., BGU IV 1206. 
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item by the recipient of the letter,” or a specific experience of deliver- 
ance from danger.® Other examples can be considered as elaborations 
of the formula valetudinis that appears only rarely in mostly early let- 
ters;’ in these examples, a god is invoked, but the deity is not consid- 
ered to be the one who actively works among humanity. In this sense, 
these thanksgivings are similar in nature to the swearing formula that 
can appear at the beginning of a letter® in that although a god was 
invoked, neither the deity nor the relationship between this god and 
his followers is the center of attention. One would not label the rare 
appearance of the swearing formula as “epistolary,” neither should 
the thanksgiving sections be considered as “epistolary,” at least not in 
the Hellenistic papyrus letters. It seems best to consider the occasional 
appearance of the thanksgiving section in the opening of Hellenistic 
papyrus letters as variations of the formula valetudinis, and such varia- 
tions are controlled by individual contexts and personal style, and not 
by any formal constraints or epistolary convention." 


7 See, for example, P.Mich.Inv. 2798 (Winter no. 4) (II C.E.) line 3: y&pw cor 
éx@ TH OUAav[O]paria mepi tod éAatov (“I give thanks to you for your kindness con- 
cerning the olive oil”). Most often, these notes appear in the body of the letter, e.g., 
P.Mert. I 12 (I C.E.) lines 6-9. 

8 See, for example, BGU II 423 (SelPap 112) (II C.E.) lines 6-8: edyapiotd 10 
Kopi Lepdni61, Sti pov KiwvSvvebdoavtos cic OhAacoav ~cowoe edvBéws (“I give thanks 
to the lord Serapis because when I was in danger at sea, he saved me immediately”). 
See also BGU I 60 (II B.C.E.). In this example, the deities are invoked because of 
the benefits received by the author, not because of the work that was performed for 
the recipients. 

°° P.Hib. I 79 (Kim and White no. 2) (III B.C.E.) lines 2-7: ei gppwoor Kai ov 
TpOvorav norel Kai THAAG Gor Kate Adyov éoTiv ei<n> Gv wo Ey BEA Kai toig Deoig 
TOAAH x&[pt]c, Dytawov bé Kai [a]dtd¢ (“If you are healthy, and if the objects of your 
care and other concerns are in order, I would be glad, and I give much thanks to the 
gods; I myself am also in good health”). See also P.Cair.Zen. I 59076 (I B.C.E.); 
P.Cair.Zen. HI 59426 (II B.C.E.). 

6° See, for example, P.Paris 47 (SelPap 100) (I B.C.E.) line 2: duvio tov 
Lépantw.... (“I swear by Sarapis....”). 

6! Discussions in genre studies have emphasized the need to acknowledge both the 
dissimilarities and the similarities of one piece of literature in relation to its generic 
relatives (cf. Alastair Fowler, Kinds of Literature: An Introduction to the Theory of Genres 
and Modes [Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1982], 170-90). One should 
therefore resist the temptation of speaking of Paul’s “creating his own letter form” 
(Robert W. Funk, Language, Hermeneutic, and Word of God: The Problem of Language in the 
New Testament and Contemporary Theology [New York: Harper & Row, 1966], 270). Funk 
does, however, recognize Paul’s indebtedness to the “literary convention” behind his 
unique act of “creating.” In this sense, the word “creativity” may still be useful in 
describing the variation within a section of an established form. 
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Reevaluating the “Typical” Form of Pauline Introductory Thanksgivings 


No one would doubt the existence and significance of the Pauline 
introductory thanksgivings, but many would still point to a “typical” 
form with which its manifestations in different Pauline epistles are to 
be measured.” This affirmation of a “typical” thanksgiving section is 
at least partly based on the assumption that a comparable stable form 
can be identified in contemporary Hellenistic papyrus letters. With 
the recognition that one can no longer speak of a Hellenistic episto- 
lary introductory thanksgiving section in papyrus letters contempo- 
rary to Paul, the stability and uniformity of the Pauline thanksgiving 
paragraphs also demand reevaluation. In this section, it is sufficient to 
highlight how variations within the numerous thanksgiving sections in 
Pauline epistles challenge the assumption that one “typical” Pauline 
form exists. 

Instead of beginning with the earliest of Paul’s epistles, Schubert 
begins his analysis with Philemon because to him the “same basic 
structure” that emerges in this epistle “forms the backbone of all 
Pauline thanksgivings.”®? Following Schubert, many would interpret 
variations from this “basic structure” as theologically significant and 
thus demand a sustained explanation. This is best illustrated in the 
discussion of two of the earliest Pauline epistles, Galatians and 1 Thes- 
salonians.™ In the case of Galatians, the absence of a thanksgiving 
period has led to a number of speculations. Most would assume that 
Paul omits this note of thanksgiving because “[t]here was nothing to 
give thanks for in what he had heard of the Galatian churches.” 
While Paul did begin this epistle with a strong rebuke (Gal 1:6—9), the 
absence of a formal thanksgiving requires an explanation only when 
one assumes that most contemporary letters do contain an introduc- 


® Tn this article, all the epistles traditionally ascribed to “Paul” will be considered as 
“Pauline.” While some may wish to question the authenticity of some of these epistles, 
most will agree that even those disputed letters should be considered as belonging to 
the Pauline tradition. 

°° Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings, 12. 

5 Despite the debate concerning the precise dating of these two letters, most 
would acknowledge that they are among the earliest of Paul’s epistles. Cf. Raymond 
E. Brown, An Introduction to the New Testament (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1997), 
456-59; D.A. Carson and Douglas J. Moo, An Introduction to the New Testament (2nd ed.; 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2005), 461-65. 

6 James. D.G. Dunn, The Epistle to the Galatians (BNTC; Peabody, MA.: Hendrick- 
son, 1993), 39. 
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tory thanksgiving.” More fruitful is an approach that points to Gala- 
tians’ lack of a comparable health wish, the later Pauline thanksgivings 
being variations of it. Noticing the comparable functions of the formula 
valetudinis, the absence of a health wish can be explained by the fact 
that “friendship is an insufficient basis for Paul’s attempt to correct 
the problems confronting the Galatians.”°’ Through an examination 
of the same corpus of material, others have suggested that the absence 
of a section comparable to the Hellenistic formula valetudinis reflects the 
urgency of Paul’s message.” In light of the flexibility of the Hellenistic 
letter form, a comparison with such Hellenistic letters may not resolve 
this issue. This does not undermine the fact, however, that it is still 
methodologically flawed to compare Galatians to a section that is to 
be developed in the later epistles, assuming that such a section would 
ever take on a definite shape and form. 

First Thessalonians poses a different type of a problem. It is a well- 
known fact that this epistle contains three notes of thanksgiving: 1:2—5; 
2:13; and 3:9-10. Schubert insists that 1:2—3:13 should be considered 
as a lengthy thanksgiving section; in this sense, “the thanksgiving is 
the letter, i.e., the ‘main body’ of the letter.”°®* This analysis has been 
followed by many,” but others would point to the formula (a@vtoi yap 
otdate, “for you yourselves know”) in 2:1 as a marker for the let- 
ter body.’' Schubert’s inability to deal with this anomaly has led him 
to reach a conclusion that “radically alters the function of a Pauline 


° One of F.F. Bruce’s (Commentary on Galatians [NIGTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1982], 80) explanations seems more to the point: “If Galatians is indeed Paul’s first 
extant letter, it might be said that it was written before he had established his practice 
of following his salutation with an expression of thanks to God.” 

8? D. Brent Sandy, “Form and Function in the Letters of the New Testament,” 
in Gary T. Meadors (ed.), New Testament Essays in Honor of Homer A. Kent, Jr. (Winona 
Lake, IN: BMH Books, 1991), 60. 

68 E. Randolph Richards, Paul and First-Century Letter Writing: Secretaries, Composition, 
and Collection (Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity Press, 2004), 180. 

6° Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings, 26. 

” O’Brien, Introductory Thanksgivings, 141-61; Abraham Malherbe, The Letters to the 
Thessalonians (AB 32B; New York: Doubleday, 2000), 104. 

” Jack T. Sanders, “Transition from Opening Epistolary Thanksgiving,” JBL 81 
(1962): 356; Funk, Language, Hermeneutic, and Word of God, 270. The eschatological cli- 
max in 1:10 also points to the conclusion of a thanksgiving section; cf. D.W. Palmer, 
“Thanksgiving, Self-Defense, and Exhortation in | Thessalonians 1—3,” Colloquium 
14 (1981): 23-31; Roberts, “Eschatological Transitions to the Pauline Letter Body,” 
29-35. 
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thanksgiving for one letter.””” Wrestling with the presence of these 
multiple thanksgivings, some see these thanksgivings as testifying to 
the presence of several letters behind this composite document,’* and 
others have even tried to excise 2:13-16 from this text.’* Again, in this 
early letter of Paul, one wonders if we should speak of 1 Thessalonians 
1-3 as a “highly complex though formally orthodox thanksgiving,”’” 
when no such orthodoxy had yet existed.’”° To do so would not only 
lead to various partition theories, it would also draw our attention 
away from the theological import of these chapters. 

The fluidity of the opening sections in these early letters of Paul 
illustrates the problems in hypothesizing the existence of a “typical” 
thanksgiving section in Paul. The case of 2 Thessalonians is similar, 
in that it seems to contain more than one thanksgiving (1:3-12 and 
2:13-14) although the second thanksgiving “does not have an episto- 
lary function.””’ To Schubert, 2:13-14 is an aberration because it “is 
not a complete thanksgiving;”’* but others suggest that double thanks- 
givings are not unusual even within the corpus of Paul’s writings, if 
one does not define thanksgivings in the narrowest formal sense.’ 

Deviations from the “typical” pattern in other Pauline epistles require 
only a brief listing. The introductory thanksgiving in 1 Corinthians is 
“atypical” in that it lacks any mention of the basis of thanksgiving 
from among the Corinthian community of believers. ‘This thanksgiving 
also lacks the prayer report that one frequently finds in or attached to 
other Pauline thanksgivings (e.g., Rom 1:10; Phil 1:4; Eph 1:16; Col 
1:9-12; 1 Thess 1:2; 2 Thess 1:11; 2 Tim 1:3; Phlm 4-6). Similarly, 


” L. Ann Jervis, Purpose of Romans: A Comparative Letter Structure Investigation (JSNTSup 
55; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1991), 92. 

8 Walter Schmithals, Paul and the Gnostics (trans. John E. Steely; Nashville: Abingdon, 
1972), 133. 

me ae A. Pearson, “I Thessalonians 2:13-16: A Deutero-Pauline Interpolation,” 
ATR 64 (1971): 79-94. 

> Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings, 23. 

© Jan Lambrecht, “Thanksgivings in 1 Thessalonians 1-3,” in Karl P. Donfried 
and Johannes Beutler (eds.), The Thessalonians Debate: Methodological Discord or Method- 
ological Synthesis (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000), 135-62; Charles A. Wanamaker, 
“Epistolary vs. Rhetorical Analysis: Is a Synthesis Possible?” in Thessalonians Debate, 
267-68. 

” O’Brien, Introductory Thanksgivings, 184. 

8 Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings, 30. 

” Beyond | and 2 Thessalonians, Fred O. Francis (“The Form and Function of 
the Opening and Closing Paragraphs of James and 1 John,” <NW 61 [1970]: 110-26) 
points to Philippians (1:3-11; 4:10), 2 Corinthians (1:3-5, 11), Ephesians (1:3, 15-17) 
and Colossians (1:3-4, 9-12). 
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in the thanksgiving in Romans, Schubert notes, “we search in vain for 
the carefully built climax which is so typical of the Pauline thanksgiv- 
ings.”®° In the case of the Pastorals, the use of the noun yé&pig (1 Tim 
1:5; 2 Tim 1:3) instead of the verb evyaptot® to express gratitude also 
points to the flexibility of Paul’s thanksgivings. 

More attention has been given to the appearance of the benedic- 
tion formula in the opening sections of 2 Corinthians and Ephesians. 
O’Brien has suggested that Pauline thanksgivings in other letters focus 
on God’s work among the recipients of such letters, while the bene- 
diction formula is used for blessings in which Paul himself partici- 
pated.*' This distinction has, however, been challenged in light of his 
involvement in other thanksgiving paragraphs (cf. 1 Thess 3:9; Col 
1:12-13)." Moreover, in the “second thanksgiving” section in 2 Cor 
2:14-17, Paul uses the thanksgiving formula instead to give thanks 
on his own account.” Others suggest that these benedictions would 
focus more on the character of God;** but the Pauline benedictions 
also draw attention to what God had done for His people (2 Cor 1:4; 
Eph 1:10). Stull others would point to the influence of Jewish liturgi- 
cal traditions, although this would not explain why such influence is 
particularly evident in these two epistles.” In his more recent work, 
O’Brien downplays the distinction between the two, as he further sug- 
gests that “the whole of [Eph] 1:3-3:21 can be viewed as the introduc- 
tory thanksgiving.”® Without attempting to resolve this debate, it is 
once again sufficient to observe Paul’s flexibility in his use of his intro- 
ductory thanksgivings. As far as his deviation from the “typical” form 


8° Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings, 5. 

8! O’Brien, Introductory Thanksgwings, 239; Peter T. O’Brien, “Ephesians 1: An 
Unusual Introduction to a New Testament Letter,” WTS 25 (1979): 504-16. John T. 
Fitzgerald (Cracks in an Earthen Vessel: An Examination of the Catalogues of Hardships in the 
Corinthian Correspondence [SBLDS 99; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988], 154-56) further 
suggests that the benediction formula in the Old Testament (Zech 11:5) and in Sec- 
ond Temple Jewish literature (Jos. Asen. 3:4) can be used for “self-congratulation.” 
In 2 Corinthians, Paul then might have used this formula to express his joy in the 
accomplishment that God has done through him. 

8 Andrew T. Lincoln, Ephesians (WBC 42; Waco, TX: Word, 1990), 52. 

88 For the understanding of 2 Cor 2:14-17 as a second introductory thanksgiving, 
see Margaret E. Thrall, “A Second Thanksgiving Period in II Corinthians,” SVT 16 
(1982): 101-24. 

8! Nils A. Dahl, “Adresse und Proémium des Epheserbriefes,” TZ 7 (1951): 252. 

® Robinson, “Die Hodajot-Formel in Gebet und Hymnus des Fruhchristentums,” 
194-235. 

8° Peter T. O’Brien, The Letter to the Ephesians (PNTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1999), 125. 
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of introductory thanksgivings is concerned, in light of the absence of 
Hellenistic epistolary introductory thanksgiving, it is at least possible 
that “the blessing formula is an older formula, and the thanksgiving 
formula the variant.”°’ 

Finally, in terms of the actual thanksgiving formula, Schubert has 
pointed to the existence of two types of formula.” The first type is 
characterized by one or more participial constructions that follow and 
modify the principal verb ebyaptote. ‘These participial constructions 
are further followed by a final clause (or clauses) that can be intro- 
duced by iva or 6nw<¢ or ei tO plus infinitive. This first type can be 
found in the thanksgivings of 1 Thessalonians, Philemon, Philippians, 
Colossians and Ephesians. The second type would have a causal ot1- 
clause modifying the principal verb evyaptot, with a consecutive 
wote clause modifying the ot1-clause. This second type can be found 
in the thanksgivings of 1 Corinthians, Romans and 2 Thessalonians. 

This categorization is less clear-cut than it appears to be, however. 
Schubert admits that both types exist in the multiple thanksgivings 
in 1 and 2 Thessalonians, and “mixture of both types” can also be 
found in the thanksgiving in Romans.*’ Even in the way these two 
types are described, it is clear that much variation exists beyond the 
one constant that can be identified in the presence of the thanksgiving 
verb and an expression of the basis of such acts of thanksgiving. Many 
have therefore rightly abandoned the distinction that separates these 
two types, while acknowledging that there is no “typical” thanksgiving 
formula in Paul beyond those bare items that are necessary in any 
expressions of thanksgiving.*° 

In short, not only is there no one “typical” introductory thanksgiv- 
ing in the Pauline epistles, even the thanksgiving formula itself exists 
in numerous forms. This is not to undermine the significance of the 
Pauline introductory thanksgivings themselves; instead, this shows that 


87 McFarlane, “The Motif of Thanksgiving in the New Testament,” 29-30. McFar- 
lane argues that the presence of this benediction formula in 1 Peter and the Epistle 
of Ignatius to the Smyrneans may point to a more widespread use of the benediction 
formula beyond the two examples that one finds in Paul. 

88 Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings, 35. 

8° Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings, 36. 

% See Jerome Murphy-O’Connor, Paul the Letter-Writer: His World, His Options, His 
Skills (GNS 41; Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1995), 57-59; Lambrecht, “Thanks- 
givings in | Thessalonians 1-3,” 187. 
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Paul is not a prisoner to an epistolary form, even a form that he him- 
self creates in reference to the prayer reports within the formula valetu- 
dinis of contemporary letters. More importantly, both the flexibility of 
Pauline introductory thanksgiving and his emphasis on thanksgiving 
in the body of his epistles forces one to focus on the one constant in 
these thanksgivings: the motif of thanksgiving itself. This discussion 
would show how Paul differs from his contemporaries as he expresses 
his concerns in the opening section of his letters. 


From Form to Content: Pauline Introductory Thanksgiving and 
Paul’s Theology of Thanksgwing 


Schubert himself recognizes that Paul “mentions the subject of 
thanksgiving more frequently per page than any other Hellenistic 
author, pagan or Christian,”’! but his own focus on Pauline intro- 
ductory thanksgivings has set the agenda for the subsequent studies 
that emphasize the form instead of the theological development of the 
Pauline theme of thanksgiving itself.’ More than half a century after 
Schubert’s study, many still feel the need to emphasize the form over 
the content of Paul’s letters. To do so, however, not only leads one 
to ignore the emphasis of the content of Paul’s letter openings, it also 
prevents one from noticing the significant connections between Paul’s 
act of thanksgiving and his own emphasis on thanksgiving in the body 
of his letters. In this section, only a brief sketch can be provided in 
highlighting the connection between Paul’s introductory thanksgivings 
and his theological emphasis on thanksgiving itself.”* 


°! Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings, 41. 

® See, for example, the study of McFarlane, “The Motif of Thanksgiving in the 
New Testament.” Despite the title of this work, McFarlane focuses primarily on the 
form of Paul’s introductory thanksgivings. ‘This probably led to his conclusion that one 
cannot affirm “the centrality of the virtue of gratitude” (35) in Paul’s theology. 

° Stowers (Letter Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity, 16), for example, notes: “The study 
of early Christian letters has suffered because the letters have too often been forced 
into an interpretive mold formed by two questions: What theology does it contain, 
and what ideas was the author trying to defend or attack?” 

* For a more detailed discussion of Paul’s theology of thanksgiving, see David 
W. Pao, Thanksgiving: An Investigation of a Pauline Theme (NSBT 13; Leicester: Apollos/ 
Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 2002). 
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1. Thanksgiving as God-Centeredness 


When compared to the formula valetudinis in Hellenistic papyrus let- 
ters, one striking aspect of Pauline introductory thanksgivings is Paul’s 
intense focus on God. While deities may be invoked in the openings 
of Hellenistic papyrus letters, the ancient readers could not but be sur- 
prised by the repeated references to God in the Pauline introductory 
thanksgivings and the emphasis on God’s active role in the history of 
the communities to which these letters were addressed. Beyond the 
mere frequency of the appearance of the word 6 Qed¢ (“God”),” this 
reorientation of the expectation of the audience is manifested in several 
ways within Paul’s introductory thanksgivings. First, corresponding to 
the focus on God is the lack of focus on Paul and his own personal 
well-being. While he does often mention his own predicament in the 
body of his letters,*° the introductory thanksgivings would often draw 
attention away from his own status and accomplishments.”” 

Second, in Hellenistic papyrus letters, the formula valetudinis 1s con- 
cerned primarily with the physical well-being of the recipients (and 
the author). In the Pauline introductory thanksgivings, however, Paul 
is always concerned with the spiritual well-being of his audience® as 


°® Rom 1:8, 9, 10; 1 Cor 1:4, 9; Phil 1:3, 8, 11; Eph 1:17; Col 1:3, 6, 10; 1 Thess 
1:2, 3, 4, 8, 9; 2 Thess 1:3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 11; 2 Tim 1:3; Phlm 4; cf. 2 Cor 1:3, 4, 9; 
Eph 1:3. 

% See, for example, Rom 15:17-21; 1 Cor 1:12-16; 2:1-5; 3:9-13; 7:8; 2 Cor 
1:8-6:10; Col 2:1-3; 3:7-9; 1 Thess 2:1-12, 18; 3:1-2, 6-9. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that these autobiographical remarks aim not to enhance his position and power 
as an apostle. Rather, it is “to establish his ethos as an ‘incarnation’ of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ” (George Lyons, Pauline Autobiography: Toward a New Understanding [SBLDS 
73; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1985], 226). Even when Paul does mention his travel plans 
(e.g., Rom 1:8-15) in his introductory thanksgiving, the goal is to invite the readers to 
join him on a “theological” rather than “geographical” plane (Alain Gignac, “Espaces 
Géographiques et Théologiques en Rm 1:1—15 et 15:14—-33: Regard Narratologique 
sur la «Topologie» Paulinienne,” BibJnt 14 [2006]: 385-409). 

°” Tn the letter opening, Paul often calls himself an “apostle” (Rom 1:1; 1 Cor 1:1; 2 
Cor 1:1; Gal 1:1; Eph 1:1; Gol 1:1; 1 Tim 1:1; 2 Tim 1:1; Tit 1:1), but in his thanks- 
giving he points to God as the ultimate benefactor and source of authority. In this 
sense, one can say that Paul appeals to his audience as one who is a fellow recipient 
of God’s grace and power. It may be an overstatement, however, to claim that Paul 
“preferred to communicate by horizontal conventions of brotherhood” (D. Hartman, 
“Epistolary Conventions and Social Change in Paul’s Letters,” in T.W. Hillard et al. 
[eds.], Anceent History in a Modern Unwersity, Vol. 2: Early Christianity, Late Antiquity and 
Beyond [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998], 202). 

* Rom 1:8; 1 Cor 1:4-8; Phil 1:6; Col 1:3-6; 2 Thess 1:3; Phlm 1:4-5; Eph 1:15- 
16; 2 Tim 1:5. 
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well as their participation in the ministry of the gospel.*® To Paul, it 
is the role and location of his audience within God’s salvific plan that 
is important. 

Third, in terms of function, the Hellenistic formula valetudinis aims at 
securing the relationship between the author and the recipient, thus 
providing the groundwork for the main point of the letter.'°° In Paul’s 
letters, however, the focus on God’s work among the churches, as well 
as their responses to God, points to the fact that Paul is more concerned 
with the relationship between his audience and their God.'®! All these 
peculiar features in Pauline introductory thanksgivings emphasize the 
centrality of God in these opening sections of Paul’s letters. 

In the body of Paul’s letters, the centrality of God is precisely the 
basis underlying his frequent calls to thanksgiving. In Paul, thanksgiv- 
ing is reserved for God and not for humans.'” In light of the Old 
Testament, where both thanksgiving and praise can point to the same 
act of submission in light of what God had done for his people,'” 
thanksgiving in Paul can be understood in terms of acts of worship. 
This would explain the striking absence of the word aivéw in the Pau- 
line corpus, the word that is most frequently used to translate Hebrew 


°° Phil 1:3-5; 1 Thess 1:2-3; 2 Thess 1:3; Phim 4-5; Eph 1:15-16. 

100 This formula appears most often in letters between familiar parties where friend- 
ship can be the basis for the appeal of the author. This, after all, is one of the primary 
functions of Hellenistic private letters; cf. White, “New Testament Epistolary Litera- 
ture,” 1734-35. 

‘©! Helmut Koester (“1 Thessalonians—Experiment in Christian Writing,” in ELF. 
Church and T. George [eds.], Continuity and Discontinuity in Church History: Essays Pre- 
sented to George Huntston Williams on the Occasion of his 65th Birthday [Leiden: Brill, 1979], 
36) further argues that the Pauline introductory thanksgiving “establishes a situation 
for the addressee that is independent of the writer.” This, however, has been chal- 
lenged by some who point to the importance of personal relationship in Pauline writ- 
ings (e.g., Malherbe, Letters to the Thessalonians, 125). 

'® The only possible exception is Rom 16:4. Even here, however, while Paul was 
thanking Prisca and Aquila for risking their lives for him, the qualification that not 
only is Paul the one who is to give thanks but also “all the churches of the Gentiles” 
(n&oo at ExKAnoiat tov éBvav) shows that the wider concern for the ministry of God 
and thus the work of God is in sight. 

108 See Ezra 3:11; Pss 35:18; 109:30. Some (e.g. Bilhan Nitzan, Qumran Prayer and 
Religious Poetry [S'TDJ 12; Leiden: Brill, 1994], 175) have argued that in Old Testament 
songs of praise, all creatures honor God; but in songs of thanksgivings, only a specific 
group responds with such songs when experiencing particular acts of mercy. Such 
distinctions are often based on Gunkel’s formal categories for the different settings of 
the psalms. Even if such distinctions hold true for the Psalmic literature, they dissolve 
in Paul who emphasizes the cosmic lordship of Christ and the universal impact of the 
eschatological dawn of salvation. 
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verbs of praise.“ Moreover, the relationship between thanksgiving 
and the glory of God (e.g., 2 Cor 4:15; 9:12-14; Phil 2:11) can thus 
be understood. 

When thanksgiving is considered an act of worship, one can under- 
stand why Paul could describe those who fail to acknowledge God to 
be the one and only Creator of all as those who “did not glorify him as 
God or give thanks to him” (ody a> Bedv é66Eacav 7 ndyaptotnoay, 
Rom 1:21).'° In the last days, those who refuse to follow Christ are 
likewise described as being “ungrateful” (%yd&pioto1, 2 Tim 3:2). In 
contrast to those who fail to worship God, the people of God are 
simply called to “be thankful” (edyé&piotor yiveo8e, Col 3:15). This 
absolute use of the term points to the fact that for Paul thanksgiving 
is an act of worship, and not simply a polite response to the reception 
of particular acts of kindness apart from the work of Christ on the 
cross. Similarly, the call to “give thanks in all circumstances” (év mavtt 
evyapiotette, 2 Thess 5:18) moves beyond the modern conception 
of reciprocity as the basis of acts of thanksgiving (cf. Col 2:6—7). The 
focus on thanksgiving at the beginning of Paul’s letters therefore paves 
the way for his theology of thanksgiving, one that calls the churches to 
worship God as the one and only Creator of all. 


2. From the Cross to the Parousia 


Another striking feature of the Pauline introductory thanksgivings is 
their constant focus on both what God had done in the past and what 
he would do in the future. Instead of reciting the history between him- 
self and his audience, Paul replaces this history with the history of the 
mighty acts of God on behalf of his people. In the Pauline introductory 
paragraphs, Paul repeatedly points back to Christ’s redemptive act on 
the cross as the grounds of thanksgiving: “he has delivered us from 


‘0! The only exception appears within the quotation from Ps 117:] in Rom 15:11. 
The nominal form, ématvos, in reference to the praise for God, is also limited to two 
passages (Eph 1:6—-14; Phil 1:11). For a recent study that considers praise and thanks- 
giving as having roots in the same set of traditions, see Peter Ebenbauer, “Eingekehrt 
in Gottes Zeit: Gebetstheologische Beobachtungen zu Lobpreis und Danksagung in 
biblischen und nachbiblischen Kontexten,” in Albert Gerhards and Stephan Wahle 
(eds.), Kontinuitat und Unterbrechung: Gottesdienst und Gebet in Judentum und Christentum (Pad- 
erborn: Ferdinand Schéningh, 2005), 69-72. 

'05 To fail to give thanks to God is then to worship false gods (Rom 1:23; cf. Eph 
ot1=5); 
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the power of darkness and brought us into the kingdom of the Son 
he loves, in whom we have redemption, the forgiveness of sins” (Col 
1:13-14; cf. 2 Cor 1:3-5). It is on the basis of what God had accom- 
plished through Christ that Paul could speak of the election of God’s 
people: “For he [God] chose us in him [Christ] before the founda- 
tion of the world... He predestined us to be adopted as his children” 
(Eph 1:4-5; cf. 1 Thess 1:4; 2 Thess 2:13-14). In these introductory 
paragraphs, the cross and the election of God’s people are often sum- 
marized by the term evayyéAtov (“gospel”), a term that appears in 
many of the introductory thanksgivings.'°° According to O’Brien, this 
emphasis on the gospel is “one of the most striking features of the 
[thanksgiving] paragraphs.”!”” 

Moving beyond the climax of redemptive history, in these introduc- 
tory paragraphs Paul also points forward to the culmination of God’s 
salvific work. It is a well-recognized fact that most Pauline introduc- 
tory thanksgivings contain an eschatological climax (1 Cor 1:7—8; Phil 
1:6, 10-11; 1 Thess 1:9-10; 2 Thess 1:5-10; cf. 2 Cor 1:9, 14).'°° 
Within these introductory paragraphs, these eschatological notes pro- 
vide the foundation for Paul’s central message in the body of the let- 
ters.'°° In terms of content, these notes also point to the fact that the 
power of these letters may transcend the immediate concerns of their 
recipients. 

In the Old Testament, Israel is often called to remember the mighty 
acts of God as they remember their covenant with God (cf. Deut 4:9; 
8:17-18).''° Moreover, thanksgiving and praise hymns often become 
the instrument through which the acts of God are made known.""' For 
Paul, to give thanks to God is to remember what God had done through 
Christ for his people (2 Cor 2:14; Col 1:11-12; 2 Thess 2:13; 1 Tim 
1:12). This is not limited to the appearance of the term edyapiota, 
however. At the end of a hymn that depicts the work of Christ in 


© Rom 1:9; Phil 1:5, 7; Col 1:5; 1 Thess 1:5; 2 Thess 1:8; cf. Eph 1:13. 

7 O’Brien, “Thanksgiving and the Gospel in Paul,” 149. 

108 The formal significance of these climaxes has already been noted by Schubert, 
Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings, 4-9. 

109 The connection between these eschatological notes and the body of Paul’s let- 
ters is well demonstrated in Roberts, “The Eschatological Transitions to the Pauline 
Letter Body,” 29-35. 

"° Tn Deuteronomy, the call to remember a certain historical event is often linked 
with the call to follow God’s commandments (cf. Deut 5:15; 8:2; 15:15; 16:12; 24:18, 22). 

"I! See Pss 89; 136; cf. Pss 71; 77; 114. Cf. Patrick D. Miller, Jr., They Cried to the 
Lord: The Form and Theology of Biblical Prayer (Minneapolis: Fortress, Press, 1994), 203. 
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his humiliation and exaltation, for example, one finds: “every tongue 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord” (nica yA@oou é€onodoynontar tt 
Kvptog ‘Inoods Xptotoc, Phil 2:11). This confession should be con- 
sidered as an act of thanksgiving especially in light of the fact that in 
the LXX éEopoAoy@ is often used in reference to thanksgiving.’ In 
both the introductory section and in the body of Paul’s letters, acts of 
thanksgiving point to the foundational event upon which the church 
was built.''’ Acts of thanksgiving therefore became tools through which 
the new covenant is “remembered.” 

While in giving thanks one is supposed to remember a past act of 
kindness, in Paul thanksgiving is also offered for the future acts of God. 
This is most clearly stated in 1 Cor 15:57 where Paul thanks God for 
the future resurrection of the saints: “Thanks be to God, who gives 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ” (t@ 68 02@ yepic tH 
dvSdvtt Nutv TO viKog di Tod Kvptov Nu@v Inood Xprotod).'* In the 
Old Testament, the affirmation of God’s faithfulness in the future is 
based on his past acts that prove that he is indeed a faithful God (cf. 
Deut 7:8-9). In the introductory thanksgiving in 1 Corinthians, the 
note of the faithfulness of God (1:9) follows immediately the escha- 
tological climax (1:7—8). This would explain Paul’s exhortation not 
to be anxious but to lift all our concerns to God “with thanksgiving” 
(ete Edxaptotiac, Phil 4:6).!!° This note that follows a reference to 
the eschatological presence of the Lord (“the Lord is near,” Phil 4:5) 
is understandable only when one realizes that the call to thanksgiv- 
ing is not a call to an elated emotional state, but to the recognition 
that the faithful God is indeed in control. Moreover, for Paul, the 
call to thanksgiving in light of the parousia is also a call to be “keep- 
ing alert in it [prayer] with thanksgiving” (ypnyopotvtes év abdti év 
evyaptotia, Col 4:2).''° To do so is, after all, to set one’s eyes on the 
one and only God. 


"2 Cf. Pss 9:1; 18:49-50; 28:6-7; 30:2-13; 35:18; 118:21. 

"3 For the connection between the Pauline doctrine of “grace” (y&pic) and Paul’s 
theology of thanksgiving, see Pao, Thanksgiving, 81-85. 

"4! See also Rom 7:25. 

"5 Tn Phil 4:6—-7, thanksgiving is not just one element in Christian prayer. Thanks- 
giving points to the basis upon which prayer is possible. 

"© The word ypnyop@ (“to be alert”) is often used in contexts where the day of the 
Lord is discussed (e.g., 1 Thess 5:6; Rev 3:3; 16:15; cf. 1 Cor 16:13). This is particu- 
larly true when the call to prayer is connected with this theme (cf. Luke 21:36); cf. 
E. Lovestam, Spiritual Wakefulness in the New Testament (Lund: Gleerup, 1963), 76-77. 
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3. Between the Times 


Yet another element that stands out in Pauline introductory thanks- 
givings is the presence of an ethical focus. While the formula valetudinis 
in Hellenistic papyrus letters does provide the basis for the further 
appeals of the author in the body of the letters for the recipients to 
react in a certain way or even to change their behavior, the frequent 
enumeration of the good deeds of the audience within the Pauline 
introductory thanksgivings more specifically points to ways in which 
the recipients are supposed to act. The presence of this concern is espe- 
cially evident in the prayer reports within these thanksgivings. To the 
Philippians, for example, Paul’s prayer is that their “love may abound 
more and more in knowledge and in all discernment” (Phil 1:9); and 
to the Colossians, Paul prays that by their knowledge of God’s will, 
they would “walk worthily of the Lord” (Col 1:10).'!” 

Beyond these explicit prayer reports, the content of some of these 
introductory thanksgivings also serves as reminders for the audience. 
In Philemon, for example, the note, “I hear of your faith toward the 
Lord Jesus and your love for all the saints” (Phlm 5), may suggest that 
this is also what Paul is asking of Philemon in his dealing with Onesi- 
mus. More striking is the introductory thanksgiving in 1 Corinthians 
where Paul gives thanks to God because they “do not lack any spiritual 
eift” (1:7), although Paul would later point to the fact that they do lack 
the greatest spiritual gift of all (13:13). In this thanksgiving, therefore, 
the content also functions to draw attention to one area in which fur- 
ther changes are to be expected from the recipients of this letter.'!® 

It is not an accident, however, that Paul chooses to express his con- 
cerns for the behavior of his recipients in these thanksgiving sections. 
As noted above, to Paul, acts of thanksgiving are acts of worship, and 
a life of worship is manifested in the way Christians are to act out 
their confession. ‘The connection between worship and a life of thanks- 
giving is best illustrated by Paul’s repeated emphasis on thanksgiving 
in Colossians, an epistle that focuses on the status and sufficiency of 


"7 See also Eph 1:17-19; 2 Thess 1:11-12; Phlm 6; cf. 2 Cor 1:7. 

"8 Sandy (“Form and Function in the Letter,” 60) would argue that the discrepancy 
between “Paul’s generous words of praise” in this thanksgiving and “his later accusa- 
tions” suggests that “Paul’s words may have been prompted by their function more 
than by a sincere expression of his feelings about the Corinthians.” Although this may 
be an overstatement, it does highlight one unique function of Pauline introductory 
thanksgiving. 
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Christ. In Col 1:15-20, Paul emphasizes that Christ is the cosmologi- 
cal Lord of all, one who demands our worship and devotion. In Col 
2:6-7, Paul clarifies how one should live a Christocentric life through 
acts of thanksgiving: “Therefore, as you have received Christ Jesus as 
Lord, continue to walk in him, rooted and built up in him and estab- 
lished in the faith, just as you were taught, overflowing with thanksgiv- 
ing (€v edyaptotia).” With this note of thanksgiving, Paul is able to 
show the connection between the confession of Jesus as Lord and the 
way for one to live out this confession. In Colossians 3, Paul continues 
to call the recipients of this letter to “be thankful” (ebvyapiotor yiveoOe, 
3:15) and to sing praises to God “with gratitude in your hearts” (év 
TH XGPITL...€v THIg Kapdtaig DU@v, 3:16). Moreover, “whatever you 
do, in word or deed, do it all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks (evyapiototvtec) to God the Father through him” (3:17). This 
all-inclusive command points to Jesus as “Lord,” and through “giving 
thanks” one can live a life that is centered on this confession.''’ Later, 
Paul would conclude by calling the church to be alert “with thanks- 
giving” (év ebyaptotia, Col 4:2). It is clear, then, that the call to “be 
thankful” (3:15) should no longer be considered as “an afterthought”!”° 
in this sustained discussion of the centrality of Christ. 

The same emphasis on the life of thanksgiving is also reflected in 
the various Pauline statements that tie the call to thanksgiving with 
the filling of the Spirit (e.g., Eph 5:18-20; 1 Thess 5:16-22) and with 
loving God (2 Tim 3:1—5). Most striking is the contrast developed in 
Ephesians: instead of “obscene, foolish, and vulgar talk,” Paul exhorts 
believers to offer “thanksgiving” (evyapiotia, Eph 5:4). This contrast 
is understandable only when one considers thanksgiving as a summary 
term that characterizes the proper behavior of those who worship 
God and him alone. In such calls to thanksgiving, it is again clear that 
Paul is not concerned primarily with Christian etiquette or a proper 
emotional state, he is rather calling God’s people to be faithful to 
their God. 


"8 See also the parallel a few verses later that supports this interpretation: “What- 
ever you do, do it wholeheartedly, as for the Lord and not for human beings” 
(Col 3:23). 

20 James D.G. Dunn, The Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon (NIGTC; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996), 235. 
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Conclusion 


Moving beyond source- and form-critical approaches to Pauline intro- 
ductory paragraphs, one is able to recognize the connection between 
Paul’s acts of thanksgiving in the introductory paragraphs and _ his 
repeated calls to thanksgiving in the body of his letters. These intro- 
ductory paragraphs should no longer be explained primarily through 
Paul’s adaptation of standard Hellenistic epistolary forms. Rather, 
the form of these introductory paragraphs is inextricably tied with 
their content when thanksgiving is considered as an act that draws 
one’s attention to God. This focus on God would then explain Paul’s 
emphasis on what God had done in the past and what he would do 
in the future for his own people. God’s people are in turn called to be 
faithful to him in the present age. 


PAUL’S LETTER THANKSGIVING 


Peter Arzt-Grabner 
Unwersity of Salzburg, Austria 


Traditionally, the thanksgiving passages following the introductory 
greeting in most of the authentic Pauline letters (Rom, 1 Cor, Phil, 
1 Thess, and Phlm) have been interpreted as a specific part of the let- 
ter opening (or as the letter prooemium) as well as a common conven- 
tion of Hellenistic letter writing.’ For the identification and description 
of both the genre and function of the Pauline thanksgivings, scholars 
have typically relied upon two main approaches: the demonstration 
of the freqent use of thanksgivings in Greek letters by other writers in 
the Roman Empire and the presentation of a sufficient number of such 
examples containing the thanksgiving clause in the same epistolary 
position as in Paul. 


' Cf. Paul Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgwings (BZNW 20; Berlin: 
Alfred Topelmann, 1939), 180: “The papyri convincingly attest a wide-spread con- 
ventional use of an epistolary, religious or non-religious, introductory thanksgiving.” 
Since Schubert, many scholars have tended merely to repeat this opinion, cf. Jack T. 
Sanders, “The Transition from Opening Epistolary Thanksgiving to Body in the Let- 
ters of the Pauline Corpus,” JBL 81 (1962): 348-62; Robert Jewett, “The Epistolary 
Thanksgiving and the Integrity of Philippians,” NovT 12 (1970): 40-53; Terence Y. 
Mullins, “Formulas in New Testament Epistles,” ZBL 91 (1972): 380-90, esp. 382-83; 
Klaus Berger, “Apostelbrief und apostolische Rede: Zum Formular frihchristlicher 
Briefe,” ZNW 65 (1974): 219-25; Peter T. O’Brien, “Thanksgiving and the Gospel in 
Paul,” NTS 21 (1975): 144-55; Hendrikus Boers, “The Form Critical Study of Paul’s 
Letters: I Thessalonians as a Case Study,” WTS 22 (1976): 141-45; Peter T. O’Brien, 
Introductory Thanksgivings in the Letters of Paul (NovTSup 49; Leiden: E,J. Brill, 1977); 
Franz Schnider and Werner Stenger, Studien zum neutestamentlichen Briefformular (NTTS 
11; Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1987), 42-49; Walter Schmithals, Der Rémerbrief: Ein Kommentar 
(Gitersloh: Gitersloher Verlagshaus Gerd Mohn, 1988), 55; August Strobel, Der erste 
Brief an die Korinther (ZBKNT 6.1; Zurich: Theologischer Verlag, 1989), 28; Jan Lam- 
brecht, “Thanksgiving in | Thessalonians 1-3,” in Raymond F. Collins (ed.), The Thes- 
salonian Correspondence (BETL 87; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1990), 183-205, 
esp. 185; and, most recently, E. Randolph Richards, Paul and Farst-Century Letter Writing: 
Secretaries, Composition and Collection (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2004), 129, 
131-32. More cautious formulations are not easily found, e.g. Werner Stenger, Bib- 
lische Methodenlehre (Leitfaden ‘Theologie 18; Diisseldorf: Patmos, 1987), 258-59; Hans- 
Josef Klauck, /. Korintherbrief (NEchtB 7; Wirzburg: Echter-Verlag, 1984), 12. 
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To choose an almost trivial example: The identification of an intro- 
ductory greeting as a genre or formula not only depends on the fre- 
quent use of its more or less fixed wording (the most common form is 
“A to B yatpet’”) but also on the place within the letter, its epistolary 
position, i.e. the letter opening. A final greeting has to be placed at 
the end of a letter, followed in very few cases by a postscriptum, and 
in many cases by the dating. However, as the study of the letters of 
well-known persons from the Greco-Roman era’ and of the thousands 
of private letters preserved on papyrus has clearly shown, letter writ- 
ers could express their intentions more clearly by using a variety of 
formulas or clichés whose function was determined by their epistolary 
position and their wording.’ The frequent use of such formulas and 
clichés was the condition for a reader to be able to identify and under- 
stand their intention. Formulas always have their explicit function and 
intention. Some of them are introductory, some disclose something, 
and others call someone’s attention to something or introduce a con- 
clusion, etc. Furthermore, they also have their particular epistolary 
position: in the letter opening, the letter body, or the letter closing. 


2 See the overview of sources in Hans-Josef Klauck, Ancient Letters and the New 
Testament: A Guide to Context and Exegesis (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2006), 
103-82. 

3 Cf. John L. White, Zhe Form and Function of the Body of the Greek Letter: A Study of 
the Letter-Body in the Non-Literary Papyrt and in Paul the Apostle (SBLDS 2; Missoula, MT: 
University of Montana, 1972); Henry A. Steen, “Les clichés épistolaires dans les lettres 
sur papyrus grecques,” CM 1 (1938): 119-76; John L. White, “Introductory Formu- 
lae in the Body of the Pauline Letter,” 7BL 90 (1971): 91-97 (overview 94-95); John 
L. White, “New Testament Epistolary Literature in the Framework of Ancient Episto- 
lography,” in ANRW 2.25.2 (Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1984), 1730-56, 
1736-38; John L. White, “Epistolary Formulas and Cliches in Greek Papyrus Let- 
ters,” SBL Seminar Papers 1978 (SBLSP 14; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1978), 289-319, 
299-308; John L. White, “The Greek Documentary Letter Tradition Third Century 
B.C.E. to Third Century C.E.,” Semera 22 (1981): 89-106, esp. 95-102; John L. White, 
Light from Ancient Letters (FFNT; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986), 202-13; Stanley 
K. Stowers, Letter Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity (LEC 5; Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1986), 23-26; Peter Arzt-Grabner, Philemon (Papyrologische Kommentare zum 
Neuen Testament 1; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2003), 58, 115-42, 192-95, 
264-70; on rhetorical constructions, see also John L. White, “Apostolic Mission and 
Apostolic Message: Congruence in Paul’s Epistolary Rhetoric, Structure and Imag- 
ery,” in Bradley H. McLean (ed.), Origins and Method: Towards a New Understanding of 
Judaism and Chnstianty: Essays in Honour of fohn C. Hurd (JSNTSup 86; Sheffield: JSOT 
Press, 1993), 145-61, esp. 153-60. On letters from the Ptolemaic period see Rodolfo 
Buzon, “Die Briefe der Ptolemaerzeit: Ihre Struktur und ihre Formeln” (unpublished 
dissertation, University of Heidelberg, 1984), 19-22, 54-69, 108-12, 166-71. 
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It is obvious, not only from Paul but also from private letters, that a 
writer could express his gratitude for something to someone at almost 
any place in a letter. Traditionally, talking about the thanksgivings 
of Paul’s letters as an epistolary genre has not meant dealing with 
expressions of thanks far within the letter body* but with the relevant 
passages right after the introductory greeting, or at least close to it.° 
It is important to notice that Paul does not use a thanksgiving in two 
of his letters (2 Cor,°® and Gal) and that in all the other letters except 
one he combines the expression of thanks with other epistolary for- 
mulas. Altogether, three clauses can be distinguished: a thanksgiving, 
a report of a prayer, and a motif of remembrance. In | Thess 1:2-3, 
Phil 1:3-4, and Phlm 4 all three are used in combination with one 
another. In Rom 1:8 and 10, Paul uses a clause of thanksgiving com- 
bined with a report of a prayer,’ while 1 Cor 1:4 contains just a clause 
of thanksgiving. 

All three clauses also appear in papyrus letters of the Roman era 
which provide us with the opportunity to identify their common 
meaning, genre, function, and place within common epistologra- 
phy® and to determine if Paul used these clauses in accordance with 
common practice. 


* For Paul cf. Rom 16:4; 1 Cor 1:14; 14:18; 1 Thess 2:13. For papyrus letters 
see Peter Arzt, “The ‘Epistolary Introductory Thanksgiving’ in the Papyri and in 
Paul,” NovT 36 (1994): 29-46, esp. 36-37 (with many examples in n. 27). This is also 
true for many thanksgivings addressed to gods (cf. many of the examples presented 
by Arzt, “Epistolary Introductory Thanksgiving,” 33-35, and Jeffrey T. Reed, “Are 
Paul’s Thanksgivings ‘Epistolary’?,” JSNT 61 [1996]: 87-99, 93-96). 

° Contrary to Reed, “Paul’s Thanksgivings.” 

® Contrary to Richards, Paul, 132 n. 37 (and others): “Second Corinthians puts the 
form of thanksgiving into a stylized benediction.” It, actually, is not a thanksgiving, 
neither in its form nor in its intention, due to the relationship between Paul and the 
community, which was strained. 

’ Gf also Col 1:3. 

® On the phraseology of the Greek letter and its formulas and clichés see especially 
Heikki Koskenniemi, Studien zur Idee und Phraseologie des griechischen Briefes bis 400 n.Chr. 
(STAT 102.2; Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1956); also helpful are Klaus 
Thraede, Grundziige griechisch-rémischer Brieftopik (Zetemata 48; Munich: C.H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1970); White, “Epistolary Formulas,” 289-319; White, “Greek 
Documentary Letter Tradition”; Buzon, “Briefe”; Stowers, Letter Writing, White, Light; 
Abraham J. Malherbe, Ancient Epistolary Theorists (SBLSBS 19; Atlanta: Schlolars Press, 
1988). For the synopsis with NT epistles, see Gustav Adolf Deissmann, Light from the 
Ancient East: The New Testament Illustrated by Recently Discovered Texts of the Graeco-Roman 
World (trans. Lionel R.M. Strachan; 1927; repr., Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1995); 
Otto Roller, Das Formular der paulinischen Briefe: Ein Beitrag zur Lehre vom antiken Briefe 
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1. Reports of a Prayer, Motifs of Remembrance, and Clauses 
of Thanksgiving in Papyrus Letters 


a. Reports of a Prayer 


Originally, the report of a prayer is an extended version of the health 
wish. From the first century C.E. onwards, it appears in a very fixed 
formula that reads: mp0 wév n&vtw@v (or TPO TOV GA@V) EDYOHAL CE 
byiaiver (or épp@o801, or OAoKAnpeiv). The origins of this epistolary 
convention reach back into the third century B.C.E., when several let- 
ter writers assured their addressees of their prayers for them.’ The ear- 
liest example where a report of a prayer is used right after the opening 
greeting of a letter is P-Col. IV 64.1—2 (about 257-255 B.C.E.?):"" [et 
E|ppwoar OD TE KAI OVG TPOMIpEt KAI T[& Aon | GOL KATH vodVv 
éotw, ein Gv] ws totc Beoig etxouor (“if you and your friends are 
well, and everything else is according to your mind, it would be as I 
pray to the gods”). BGU X 2006 (second half IT B.C.E.) is the private 
letter of an unknown writer to a certain Ptolemaios, that reads in Il. 
1-3: et Epp@uev@r oot peta Bepe[vikng | Kai t]Ov mardtwy tT GAA 
KaTH yvOuny éotiv, ein Av wg to[7s Deots | edydulevor StateAodyEv 
(“af you are well together with Berenike and the children and every- 
thing else runs according to your mind, it would be as we are con- 
tinually praying to the gods”).'' A letter from a dancer of the goddess 


(BWANT 58; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1933); Wiliam G. Doty, Letters in Primitive Chris- 
tianity (GBSNTS; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1973); Michael Binker, Brieformular und 
rhetorische Disposition im 1..Korintherbrief (GTA 28; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1983); White, “New Testament Epistolary Literature”; Klaus Berger, “Hellenistische 
Gattungen im Neuen Testament,” in ANRW 2.25.2 (Berlin and New York: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1984), 1326-63; Abraham J. Malherbe, “‘Seneca’ on Paul as Letter Writer,” 
in Birger A. Pearson (ed.), The Future of Early Christianity (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
1991), 414-21. 

° In P.Col. IV 66.22—23 (256-255 B.C.E.) the writer assures his addressee near 
the end of his letter: éy@ 5& edyouon mor toicg DEeoig Kai TOL | Saiuovt tod Paciréws 
oe dylatvery Kai eADety 16 té&XOG TPdg Nua&s (“and I pray to all the gods and to the 
guardian divinity of the king that you remain well and come to us soon”). 

'0 Abbreviations of papyri, ostraca, and tablets according to John Oates et al., 
Checklist of Editions of Greek, Latin, Demotic and Coptic Papyri, Ostraca and Tablets (5th ed.; 
BASPS 9; Oxford: Oxbow, 2001). Online: http://odyssey.lib.duke.edu/papyrus/ 
texts/clist.html. 

"Tn an earlier letter the same formula can be restored—P.Petr. II 2 (4).2-3 with 
BL I 349 and P.Petr. HI 28 (d) (222-217 B.C.E.): [et éppwoar Klai } Pvyatnp cov 
KO TH TaLSta | [dyLAtvovOL Kai TH AoITe KOT Adyov x]opet, ein GV WS THEI TOIs 
Deoic | [edyopevor SiateAodpev] (“if you are well and your daughter and the children 
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Bubastis reads after the opening greeting—SB XXII 15324.3-5 (II-I 
B.C.E.): evyouor n&or tog Beois byeindy (1. dytevkv) | [oo]t S6vonr 
(l. Sodvat) Kai ednpepetay (1. ebnuepiav) Kai edxpa| Etav cet piCova. 
(l. petCova) napa totc Baotretor (“I pray to all the gods to give you 
health and good fortune and ever increasing success with the kings’). 
Examples like these attest a report of a prayer, i.e. the sender of the 
letter is assuring his addressee(s) that she or he is continuously praying 
for their health, wealth, and success.'* The clause is not a prayer itself 
but the letter sender’s report about his prayers. 

In private letters of the first century B.C.E. the shorter form of the 
health wish (formula valetudinis)'* is also syntactically combined with a 
report ofa prayer, e.g. in BGU XVI 2610.1—3 (November 13, 9 B.C.E.): 
‘HepaxAreidns APnvodapar tH. | KSerQGi nActota yaipew Koi de 
TaVvtOs | vy{etiatvev wo evyouct (“Herakleides to Athenodoros, the 


are healthy and everything else runs according to your will, it would be as we are 
continually praying to the gods.”) 

BL = Berichtigungsliste der Griechischen Papyrusurkunden aus Agypten (11 vols.; vol. I 
ed. Friedrich Preisigke; Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 1922; vol. II, in 2 
parts ed. Friedrich Bilabel; Heidelberg: Friedrich Bilabel, 1929/1933; vol. HI ed. 
Martin David, Bernard A. van Groningen and Emil Kiessling; Leiden: EJ. Brill, 
1958; vol. IV ed. Martin David, Bernard A. van Groningen and Emil Kiessling; 
Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1964; vol. V ed. Ernst Boswinkel et al.; Leiden: E,J. Brill, 
1969; vol. VI ed. Ernst Boswinkel, Pieter W. Pestman, and Hans-Albert Ruppre- 
cht; Leiden: E,J. Brill, 1976; vol. VII ed. Ernst Boswinkel et al.; Leiden: E,J. Brill, 
1986; vol. VII ed. Pieter W. Pestman and Hans-Albert Rupprecht; Leiden: E,J. 
Brill, 1992; vol. EX ed. Pieter W. Pestman and Hans-Albert; Leiden: E,J. Brill, 1995; 
vol. X ed. Pieter W. Pestman and Hans-Albert Rupprecht; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1998; 
vol. XI ed. Pieter W. Pestman and Hans-Albert Rupprecht; Leiden: E,J. Brill, 2002). 

Similar examples are P.Petr. II 2 (3).1-2 with BL I 349 (222 B.C.E.); P.Kéln VI 
266.1—4 (221-205 B.C.E.); P.Mil. II 21 1-2 (II B.C.E.); UPZ I 59.2-4 (= SelPap I 
97; 168 B.C.E.); P.Heid. EX 427.2-3 (158 B.C.E.); Chrest.Wilck. 11 (A).3-4 (123 
B.C.E.); BGU VI 1301.1-3 (II-I B.C.E.). Cf. also P-Miinch. III 57.3-5 (= New Docs. 
IX pp. 57-58; II B.C.E.): ci géppwao|Oe, i} &v, wg totic Beoig eByonar | etdtv dpa 
dytatvovtas (“if you are well, it would be as I pray to the gods, [i.e.] to see you well”; 
the editors insert a period after eSyouo. and the verb 0éA@ before eidiv so that the 
passage would read: “if you are well, it would be as I wish. I pray to the gods to see 
you well”). See further P.Bad. IV 48.2-3 (127 B.C.E.); 51.5 (beginning IT B.C.E.); 
in BGU VIII 1835.5-9 (50-49 B.C.E.?) some temple priests assure the strategos: od 
SioAinopev | Ka0’ qyépla]v excotnv edydpevor | drép te GOD Kai tHv téxveov | Ths 
te Bvoiag Kai onovdds Kai | AvyvoKatag (“with no interval, every day we pray for 
you as well as for the children, and the offerings, and drink-offerings, and the lighting 
of lamps”; the meaning is obviously that the priests pray for him and his family also 
during their offerings). 

"Cf. Arzt-Grabner, Philemon, 124-25; Koskenniemi, Studien, 132-33. 

'S On the formula valetudinis in its original as well as its extended version see Arzt, 
“Epistolary Introductory Thanksgiving,” 38-41; Klauck, Ancient Letters, 21-22. 
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brother, many greetings and that you may continually be healthy, as 
I pray”).'* 

As already mentioned above, the fixed formula mp0 pév né&vtwv (or 
TPO TOV SAwVv) ebyouat ce dyiaivew (or épp@o0a1, or CAoKAnpeiv) 
becomes typical from the first century C.E. onwards. The old- 
est example so far is SB VI 9165.3 (first half I C.E.): mp0 mavtoc | 
EVYOMAL o€ VyLatvw (“before all else I pray that you are healthy”).' 
Maybe the earliest example for 1p0 tv 6A@v KTA. is BGU II 530.3-4 
(= C.Pap.Hengstl 1; I C.E.): rp[d] t[v SA@v épp@oOai | cle edyo[uat] 
(“before all else I pray that you are well”). One of the earliest attesta- 
tions for the formula mp pév né&vtov KtA. is found in the letter from 
a soldier to his father—P.Turner 18.3-7 (89-96 C.E.): mp0 wev navt@v 
edyopat Ge vy[tat] | vew wo Kat én’ AAeCavdpetac n[DEaunv] | mapa 
1@ Lapdnrdi dSiapivat oe els TOA|AG Et ES AdGHoas an0dHow TH> 
| yapitas (“before all else I pray that you are well as I also prayed 
at Alexandria to Sarapis that you live for many years until I have 
grown older and pay thanks”).'° In addition to the formula that 
seems to be already common at this time,’’ the sender assures his 
father that he has prayed for him especially on a particular occasion 
while expressing a special intention. Most letter writers use the for- 
mula simply to confirm their good relationship with the addressees 
and their concern about them within the context of their religion. 
Additional personal remarks like the one in the soldier’s letter to his 
father go far beyond mere habit or cliché, but the formula is clearly 
visible even when it serves as an introduction to personal remarks 


Similar examples are BGU VII 1770.2-3 (63 B.C.E.); IV 1203.1—2 (29 B.C.E.); 
1205.2-4; 1206.1-3 (both 28 B.C.E.); XVI 2614.1-3 (21 B.C.E.—5 C.E.); 2615.1-4; 
2622.1-3; 2656.1-3; 2659.1-3 (all about 21 B.C.E.—5 C.E.); 2650.1-2 (13-12 B.C.E.); 
2611.1-3 (10 B.C.E.); 2608.1-2 (10-1 B.C.E.); 2651.1-2 (9 B.C.E.); 2643.1-2 (8 
B.C.E.); 2617.1-3 (7 B.C.E.); 2649.1-2 (6 B.C.E.?); 2644.1—-3 (4 B.C.E.); restored in 
2620.2 (about 21 B.C.E—5 C.E.); cf. also in the petition BGU XVI 2600.1-5 (13 
B.C.E,). 

'S Other early examples with an introductory mpo mavtdc are O.Claud. I 154.2 and 
161.2 (both about 100-120 C.E.); II 299.2-3 (mid. II C.E.); 386.3—4 (II C.E.?). The 
formula 610 navtdg KTA. is used by the scribes of SB XXII 15454.3-4, P.Aberd. 187.3 
(both II C.E.), and BGU I 27.3 (= Chrest.Wilck. 445; SelPap I 113; I-III C.E)). 

'© From the first century C.E. also SB XX 14132.4-8. 

'’ Other early examples for mp0 pév né&vtwv «tA. are BGU III 843.2-3; SB VI 
9017 (9).2-3; 9017 (13).4-5; 9017 (38).2 (all IF-I C.E.); P.Col. VII 215.3-4 (about 
100 C.E.); P.Mich. II 203.1-2 (114-116 C.E.). Early examples for mpd mévtov «tA. 
are P.Col. VIII 216.2 (about 100 C.E.); P.Giss. I 14.2 (= P.Giss.Apoll. 23); 18.3-4 
(= P.Giss.Apoll. 34; both 113-120 C.E.); SB X 10278.2 (about 114-119 C.E.); XXII 
15380.3-4 (first half I C.E.); P-Bod. I 157.3 (II C.E,). 
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and expresssions of special intent. A comparable example with the 
formula mp0 tOv CAM KTA. is attested by SB XXIV 16334.2-7 
(I C.E.?): mpo tov &|[A]@v (1. mp0 tov dAwv)'® edyouat oe DiEviv 
(l. Dytaivetv) Ka TO | TPOOKDYNUG COV TOL TAS TOs’ (1. MAPK Tot) 
| map’ Nut<v> Oeoic, edydpevdc ov (1. cot) | te éy Bio KcAALOTO 
drap | xOfyor (“before all else I pray that you are healthy, and I make 
your obeisance before the gods here at our place, praying that the best 
things in life be yours”).'® 

The Latin version of the formula was used by Rustius Barbarus 
in a letter to his brother Pompeius, that can be dated to the first or 
second century C.E.—C.Epist.Lat. 74.2 (= C.Pap.Lat. 304): opto deos 
ut bene valeas (“I pray to the gods that you stay well”).*° In the early 
second century C.E., the soldier ‘Terentianus uses it in two of his let- 
ters: P.Mich. VIII 468.3:7! ante omnia opto te bene [val|ere, and P.Mich. 
VIII 467.3: an[te omn]ia op[to te] fortem et h{t|larem [e]t salvom mihi esse 
(“before all else I pray that you are strong, and happy, and safe’). 

No later than the early second century C.E., the formula became 
a regularly used one in Greek and Latin epistolography, and this was 
the case through the fourth century C.E.¥ About its main function 
H. Koskenniemi wrote: 


'® Transcription and reading according to the author (P. Arzt-Grabner), contrary 
to SB XXIV 16334 (but cf. BL III 81 on P.Harr. I 102). 

') BGU II 885.2 (about 75-85 C.E.) is fragmentary. Wilhelm Schubart restored 
the line as zepi névtw[v edyonat oe dyiaivetv], but the supplement edyonat o¢ 
dytaivew is questioned by J. Armitage Robinson, St Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians (2nd 
ed.; London: Macmillan, 1904), 278 n. 3. A similar formula as the one restored by 
Schubart is attested by 3 John 2: nepi névtov edyouat ce edododo8ar Kai dbyiaivew, 
and Ferdinand Ziemann, “De epistularum graecarum formulis sollemnibus quaestio- 
nes selectae” (unpublished dissertation, University of Halle, 1910), 319, and Kosken- 
niemi, Studien, 135, count this passage as a proof that the formula was used also outside 
Egypt. 

2” Cf. also C.Epist.Lat. 218.3 (= Ch.L.A. X 462; III C.E.): opto deos ut mi[hi vjaleas. 

2! = Ch.L.A. XLIT 1217; C.Epist.Lat. 142; C.Pap.Lat. 251; Doc.Eser.Rom 7. In his 
Greek letters, Terentianus used the Greek version of the formula: P.Mich. VHUI 476.3; 
477.2-3; 478.3; 479.3-4; 480.3; 481.3-5 (all early I C.E.). 

# = Ch.L.A. XLII 1218; C.Epist.Lat. 141; C.Pap.Lat. 250; Doc.Eser.Rom 6. 

3 Cf. P.Mich. VII 466.3 (107 C.E.); P.Giss. I 17.3-4 (= Chrest.Wilck. 481; SelPap 
I 115; 113-120 C.E.); 475.4—5 (early II C.E.); O.Claud. I 267.3-4 (about 140 C.E_); 
BGU II 423.3—4 (= Chrest.Wilck. 480; SelPap I 112; C.Pap.Hengstl 84) and 632.2-6 
with BL II.2 19; both letters written by the soldier Apion alias Antonius Maximus in 
II C.E.); O.Claud. Il 224.2-3; 225.4—-5; 226.6-8; 238.2-3; 263.3-5; 274.2-3; 283.2—4 
(all mid. II C.E.); BGU IIL 846.2-3 (= SelPap I 120); P.Mich. VHI 491.2-3; P.Oxy. 
III 528.3-4 (= SelPap I 125; C.Pap.Hengstl 88); SB XXII 15453.2 (all IT C.E.); BGU 
I 276.3—-4 (U-III C.E.); P.Col. X 278.2 (= SB XX 14295; mid. III C.E.); P-Oxy. XIV 
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Einen eigentlich praktischen Zweck hat dieser Bestandteil des Briefes 
nattirlich nicht gehabt. Seine einzige Bedeutung lag darin, dass er das 
Interesse des Schreibers am Adressaten und die Anteilnahme an des- 
sen Ergehen zum Ausdruck brachte....Gerade hierin, in der lebhaften 
Anteilnahme des Schreibers am Zustand des Adressaten, an den Dingen, 
die ihn betreffen,...zeigt sich deutlich der philophronetische Charakter 
der formula valetudinis.** 


A special but widely used form of the report of a prayer is the so-called 
mpooKdvnue phrase that, so far, is not attested earlier than in private 
letters of the first century C.E.* It is usually appended to the formula 
MPO LEV NEVTOV EVYOUAL Ge Dytatvety, and reads: Kal TO TPOGKDVHLG 


” 


oov mom «tA. (“and I make your obeisance...”), expressing obeisance 
or supplication before the god(s) on the recipient’s behalf. The term 
TpooKvvyUG is a clear hint to the fact that evyopno1 does not merely 
express a wish” but a real prayer. The tradition itself, ie. going to the 
temple and making obeisance before the gods on someone’s behalf, is 
well attested by many graffiti or dipinti on temple walls.*” The frequent 


1668.2-3, verso (= SelPap I 150); 1678.2-3 (both HI C.E.); a rather late example is 
found in the Christian letter from Kophaena, BGU III 948.2—4 (about IV-V C.E.). 
For further examples see Francis X,J. Exler, The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter of the 
Epistolary Papyn (3rd c. B.C.—3rd c. A.D.): A Study in Greek Epistolography (Washington, 
1923; exact reprint Chicago: Ares Publishers, 1976), 107-10. 

*4 Koskenniemi, Studien, 138. 

> Cf. P.Koln VI 278.5-6 (I C.E.); P.Col. VHI 216.2-3 (about 100 C.E.); O.Heid. 
428.4—5 (cf. Il. 8-9; II C.E.); SB XX 14249.2-3; 14250.4; 14253.2 (all I/early II 
C.E.). On the formula see especially Giovanni Geraci, “Ricerche sul Proskynema,” 
Aeg 51 (1971): 3-211 (with many examples pp. 8-11, 203-208); Giuseppe Tibiletti, 
Le lettere private nei papiri greci del IIT e IV secolo d.C.: Tra paganesimo e cristianesimo (Scienze 
filologiche e letteratura 15; Milan: Vita e Pensiero, 1979), 53-58; Koskenniemi, Stu- 
den, 139-45; Herbert C. Youtie, “Grenfell’s Gift to Lumbroso,” Illinois Classical Stud- 
wes 3 (1978): 90-99; Roller, Formular, 63-64; Exler, Form, 111-12; White, “Epistolary 
Formulas,” 296; Barbel Kramer in P.Koln VI pp. 240-41; Adam Biilow-Jacobsen in 
O.Claud. II pp. 65-68 (cf. Barbel Kramer, “Urkundenreferat 1997,” APF 44 [1998]: 
315-56, 335-36: “In den Papyrusbriefen entsteht oft der Eindruck, dass die Prosky- 
nema-Formel ein reiner Topos ist, der zum Formular gehort. Aber hier sind so viele 
verschiedene individuelle Proskynemata, dass man an einen Ausdruck von Religiositat 
denken muss, zumal fiir das bloBe Formular die Anrufung an Pan, den typischen Gott 
der Wiiste, ausgereicht hatte. Aber die O.Claud. enthalten keinen einzigen Brief mit 
mpookdvnuo vor Pan”). Not the epistolary formula, but an interesting reference for 
the tradition to make someone’s obeisance before the gods, is [td] xpoo[kdovnna] | 
nojoew rope [tH1] Lapd&rer in UPZ I 109.18-19 (98 B.C.E.). 

26 Most editors translate the term e}youa in this sense. 

27 The earliest are dated to I B.C.E. and I C.E.: SB XVIII 13677 (108-95 B.C.E.); 
13674-13676; 13678 (all 87 B.C.E.); XVI 12863; 13680; 13697 (all I B.C.E—I C.E.); 
XXII 15639 (11-14 C.E.); 15640 (about 14-28 C.E.); 15653 (14-37 C.E.); 15651; 
15654; 15656 (all 14-68 C.E.); 15655 (23-24 C.E.); 15641 (28 C.E.); 15642; 15652 
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use of the mpooxbdvnua phrase in private letters” points to the wide- 
spread convention of combining the formula valetudinis with a report of a 
prayer for the addressees. The phrase is not found in New Testament 
epistles, and the Christian character of some letters of the first centu- 
ries C.E. may be doubted because of the use of this pagan formula.” 


b. Motifs of Remembrance 


The writers’ affrmation that they remember their addressees appears 
especially in friendly letters, but the phrase is also used in letters con- 
cerning business affairs. The oldest reference for it so far is P.Cair. 
Zen. I 59093.2-3 (= C.Ptol.Sklav. I 41; after July 30, 257 B.C.E.): 
Kal ood StateAoduEV | EU TAVTL KAIPAL Uvetav rorodu[evor] (“and we 
continuously make remembrance of you all the time”). That the habit 
to “make remembrance” of someone has to be interpreted as a spe- 
cial act, in particular a religious act, is attested by SB XX 14729.2—4 


(both 32 C.E.); 15643; 15644 (both about 32 C.E.); XVII 13703 (39-40 C.E.); XXII 
15647 (54-68 C.E.); 15645; 15646 (both 62 C.E.); 15648 (66 C.E.); 15650 (67-68 
C.E.); XX 14838 (-I C.E.). Some graffiti cannot be dated more accurately than IV-I 
B.C.E.: SB XVIII 13686; 13687; 13689; 13693; 13694; 13715. 

28 Worth mentioning is P.Giss. I 85.6—9 (about 117 C.E.; cf. Schubert, Form, 168- 
69), where the xpooxbvnua phrase is connected with a thanksgiving for the addressee 
before the lord Hermes: tovod |16 coi pév@ edyapiot@ rapa t@ Kvpt| ou “Epuf [k]ot 
od S1aAeinw 10 TpooKbvy | Ud cov nordv Ka? Excot[n]v hugpav (“for this I give thanks 
to you alone in the presence of the Lord Hermes, and I continuously make your 
obeisance every day”). Against Schubert it must be remarked that P.Giss. I 85 is 
very different from Paul’s prooemia, because of the different time of its writing and 
because in this letter thanks is not given on behalf of the addressee but directly to the 
addressee, although this happens before the god. Similar P.Mich. VIII 499.9-10 (IL 
C.E.).: &vOopoAoyotp[a]1 méonv yep | oor nape nm&ow Deoig (“I acknowledge all 
thanks to you in the presence of all the gods”). 

2° Koskenniemi, Studien, 142-43, observes an absence of the formula in Christian 
letters; consider Giuseppe Ghedini, Lettere cristiane dai papiri greci del III e IV secolo (Sup- 
plementi ad “Aegyptus” serie divulgazione—Sez. Greco-Romana n. 3; Pubblicazioni 
della Universita catt. S. Guore—Sez. Filologica vol. 1; Milan: Vita e Pensiero, 1923), 
254-55, where the Christian origin of P,Oxy. XIV 1775 (IV C.E.) is called in ques- 
tion because of this formula in Il. 3-4; perhaps P.Berl.Zill. 12.7 (III-IV C.E.) and PSI 
VII 825.3 (about 325 C.E.) have to be seen in a similar way. But see also Giuseppe 
Ghedini, “Paganesimo e cristianesimo nelle lettere papiracee greche dei primi secoli 
d. Cr.,” in Atte del IV Congresso Internazionale di Papirologia (Pubblicazioni di “Aegyp- 
tus’”—Serie Scientifica 5; Milan: Vita e Pensiero, 1936), 333-50, esp. 340-41; Mario 
Naldini, 1 Cristianesemo in Egitto: Lettere private nei papiri dei seco I-IV (nuova edizione 
ampliata e aggiornata; Fiesole: Nardini, 1998), 12: the pagan formula was adapted 
for Christian use. For late examples that use the zpooxbvnpna phrase despite their 
clearly Christian character, see P.Oxy. XVI 1862.1 (about 624 C.E.?) and SB XVI 
12474.1 (VI-VID. 
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(= CJud.Syr.Eg. 2; end of 103 B.C.E.): [bpov thy &]p[totnv | Evet]av 
TOLODMEVOL TAPS TOV évtadBc | [BeG]y St[ateAod]uev (“and we con- 
tinuously make the best remembrance of you before the local gods”). 
The writer confirms that he is performing his act of remembrance 
before the gods.*° The middle form novéopo, which is used through- 
out these phrases, may be seen as a hint of a particular mood or atti- 
tude on the part of the letter writer. This attitude is still attested during 
the second century C.E. in a letter of the soldier Antonius Maximus, 
alias Apion, to his sister—BGU II 632.5-6: uviav oov morodpe| voc 
rapa toi [év]Oé5e Veoic.*! Several writers confirm that it is really just 
and fitting to remember one’s addressees, as they themselves always 
do.” A reference to such a convention can still be found more than 
500 years later in P.Lond. VI 1919.14—17 (about 330-340 C.E.) where 
it is characterized as a typical Christian one: kat yap mpoofKov | Eotty 
GAANAL@V w]uvnoKecBar év K(vpi)o X(ptot)@ Sia | thy éxatépwy 
byetetav: todto 6& noodvtes | Xpnotiavoi KAnOi[oo]pey év X(piot)O 
(“for indeed it is fitting that we remember each other in the Lord 
Christ for the health of both; and so doing we shall be called Chris- 
tians in Christ”).* 

Besides the phrase uvetav novgono., a verbal form of the motif is 
also used from the third century B.C.E. onwards, e.g. P.Cair.Zen. I 
59135.2 (May 10, 256 B.C.E.): kat ood Kat uvnpovedonev bia mavtdg 
(“and we also remember you all the time”).** In BGU X 2006.1-3 
(second half II B.C.E.) the motif of remembrance is connected with the 


%° Similar e.g. SB XXIV 16069.5-6 (102 B.C.E.). 

3! On the syntax of the letter cf. Arzt-Grabner, Philemon, 130 n. 91. 

®% P.Cair.Zen. I 59076.2-3 (= C.Pap.Hengstl Nr. 122; C.Ptol.Sklav. 48; C.Pap. 
Jud. I 4; 257 B.C.E.): Kai adtdg dé | dytavov, cod 6G n[lavtdg Lvetav mot]obpEvos, 
donep Sixoov jv (“also I myself was well and I always made remembrance of you as 
it is just”); P.Cair.Zen. IV 59575.4—5 (mid. III B.C.E.): «[a]t cov pvnuov[e]bopuev év 
TOVTL Kap[Ot, HonEep Kai Tpoof] | Kv éotiwv (“and we remember you all the time, as it 
is also fitting”). SB VI 9017 Nr. 36.4—5 (-II C.E.) may also point to this convention: 
an unknown writer extends his greetings to Ik. and is perhaps affirming that he has 
remembered this person, which this person has not done for him. A possible example 
of the formula is also SB XVI 12159.6—7 (mid. IT B.C.E.). 

33 Cf. Koskenniemi, Studien, 147: “Es kann sich um Zufall handeln, aber es ist auch 
moglich, dass kontinuierlicher phraseologischer Gebrauch eine Bricke tiber eine so 
lange Zeit hinweg geschlagen hat.” 

*! A pre-form for the motif might be seen in BGU XIV 2417.9-11 (258-257 
B.C.E.), where the sender asks his addressee in the middle of the letter corpus: Kai 
uvnpdoveve 5€ TL@V | Gorep Kai TYEig ood év | navti KaipGr (“and remember us as 
also we do all the time”). 
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report of a prayer, thus pointing to its religious aspect (see also above): 
el EppOuEV@r oot HETH Bepe[vikng | Kal T]@v nadiwy tT’ GAAG KATH 
youny éottv, cin &v w¢ To[ ig Bets | ebyduJevor SiateAoduev éy ravti 
Kapat HenvnLE[V]ot D[U@v] (“if you are well together with Berenike 
and the children and everything else runs according to your mind, it 
would be as we are continually praying to the gods and remembering 
you all the time”). 


c. Free borms of the Report of a Prayer and the Motif of Remembrance 


Besides fixed formulas reporting to pray for the addressee’s well-being, 
some letter writers use phrases with a more personal and individual 
wording. I have already mentioned two examples—P.Turner 18.3-7 
(89-96 C.E.), and SB XXIV 16334.2-7 (II C.E.?; see section b. above). 
Out of several more, I want to add just three: 

P.Giss. I 23.4-10 (= P.Giss.Apoll. 5; 113-120 C.E.) reads: n&vt@v 
TOV | EvYOV LOD vay |KaLOTaTHY Ex@ | THY Tic DyEtas Gov | KAI TOD 
adeA@od cov | AnoAAwviov Kat tov | GBaoKkdvtov dDUdv (“of all my 
prayers, I consider the most necessary the one for your health and that 
of your brother Apollonios and your [children] free from harm”). Also 
P.Alex.Giss. 50.3-6 (= SB X 10651 H; P.Giss.Apoll. 14) was written 
during the reign of Hadrian: [xpo pév nma&v]tmv oe condCopat Kat 
evyxo| [War nape tots] Deoig mEpi tis of\¢ ow] [tHPIas ... Jan Si6T1 
HKovoe mepi | [ths ofc vv ho] Oeveiac (“before all else I salute you, 
and I pray before the gods for your well-being... because I heard of 
your present illness”). A certain Sabinianus writes to his brother Apol- 
linarius—P.Mich. VIII 499.4—7 (II C.E.): x00’ <ék&ot>nv fpépav 
KL AbTOSG DEP THs | CMTHPIAG <cOv> EDYKG TOLODHAL TAPG Tots | 
évOK5e Deois drép tod CHoecBat | ce ic WaKpOds ypdvovg (“every day 
also I myself make prayers before the local gods for your well-being 
so that you stay well for many years”). Individual examples like these 
show “that the letter writer could personalize the convention in a man- 
ner appropriate to the occasion.”*° 

From the numerous examples of the motif of remembrance it would 
appear that the formula was shaped very strictly,*° but, as with the 


®° White, Light, 201. 

© Cf. Koskenniemi, Studien, 147: “Das uveta-Motiv gechort zu den allerfestesten 
Bestandteilen der Brief-Phraseologie und erscheint von den frithesten Anfangen an bis 
hin zu den christlichen Briefen des 4. Jahrhunderts.” Some further examples are UPZ 
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report of a prayer, letter writers sometimes liked to express the motif in 
their own individual way, e.g. P.Hamb. I 37.3-6 (II C.E.): oodK1g éav 
eVpo KOOPLTV, YPkOw col. &vay|Katov yap éotl UNLVioKesBar THs 
Ka. | AoxayaBiasg cov Kai Tod HAov¢g cov tod | KANnBivod{s! @irocd@ov 
(“as often as I find an opportunity, I write you. For it is necessary to 
remember your nobleness and your character as that of a true philoso- 
pher”). P.Oxy. XIV 1664.4-6 (= SelPap I 148; about 200 C.E.) reads: 
OTL OD LOvol TEts WELvHWEOG Gov GAAG | KAI HDTOL NOV ot Mé&TPLOL 
Qeoi, todto | SAAov &raov (“that not only we remember you but also 
our ancestral gods themselves is clear to all”).*’ At least in an indirect 
way, the letter from the soldier Apollinarius to his mother ‘Tasucha- 
rion also contains a motif of remembrance—P.Mich. VIII 465.9-10 
(108 C.E.): 6061 yup é&v Evno | [8G dbudv] odte E58 odte riva GAAG 
KAato (“for whenever I remember you I do neither eat nor drink but 
I weep”). Apollinarius obviously tells his mother that he suffers a lot 
from being homesick, but at the same time he tells her that he is often 
remembering her. 

A very special example is CPR V 19 (I-III C.E.), a private letter 
from a certain Herm...to his lord and patron Serapion; this letter is 
characterized by its editor as “almost entirely made up of deferential 
greetings to the recipient.”*’ Greg H.R. Horsley adds further: “This 
letter entirely lacks circumstantial content. So taken up is it with ful- 
some greeting of the addressee and his family and with prayers for 
their good health that one may even wonder what gave rise to it at 
all.”*° The preserved text of this letter reads: 


‘Epp [ + 15] [...] 
Kat e[ + 13] x[o]tp[ew] 
Kai 51 nav[to¢ Eppau]évov 
Stapéevetv GA® [tH] OMPaTL 

5 ig paKpods xpovovs, émel TN T0- 
xn oov Enetpeye NIV Iva oe 
TPOOKVVNOWLEV KAL KOTG- 


1 59.5a (= SelPap I 97; 168 B.C.E.); P.Bad. IV 48.1—2 (127 B.C.E.); P.Bad. IV 51.3-5 
(beginning II B.C.E.); BGU VI 1301.4-5 (I-I B.C.E.); P-Lond. V 1658.5—-6 with BL 
XI 119 (IV C.E.). A possible example is also SB XIV 12159.5-7 (mid. II B.C.E.). 

37 Cf. also SB XVII 13614.3-5 (II-III C.E.). 

38 John R. Rea in CPR V, 45. 

°° Greg H.R. Horsley, New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity, vol. 1: A Review of the 
Greek Inscriptions and Papyri Published in 1976 (New South Wales, Australia: Macquarie 
University, 1981), 57. 
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oope0d ce. > Kai od YaP NLOV 
guvnoOnc map’ EKaoTH KAT’ éM10- 
10 toAty, odtac Kym évOd5e 
TO TpOGKDYN[U]G GOV TOL Tapa 
toi Kvpio[tc Ato]oKdpotg Kai 
TApa TH ckvp[io@ Leppard Kar 
evxonat o[o1 tT] c@tptav 
15 tod navtdc Biov Kai thy dytav 
TOV TEKVOV GOV KO TOD TAV- 
TOG OLKOD GOV. TH OE OAM Eppaw- 
66 Lol, 6 T&[T]p@y Lov Ka TPO- 
Eds. KONAGAL TODS GOVG TKV- 
20 teg Kai neous. KondCovtai oe 
oi évOd5e Oeoi navtes Kai 
TAGAL. (vac) Eppwow. OO 1c. 
Verso 
, , ds ; 
[....] (vac) * Zepantovi TO KPI. 


“Herm...(to Serapion)...greetings, and that you may continue 
throughout in good health in all your body for long years, since your 
good genius permitted us to pay our respects to you and to greet you. 
For just as you remember us on every occasion by letter, so also I 
make your obeisance here before the lords Dioscuri and before the 
lord Serapis and I pray for you for the well-being in all your life and 
for the health of your children and all your household. Fare well in 
every way, I beg, my patron and provider. Greet all your friends, male 
and female. All the gods here, male and female, greet you. Farewell. 
Thoth 16th.” Back. “To Serapion, the lord.” 

The writer used many of the common epistolary conventions of his 
time: the introductory greeting, the health wish, the report of a prayer, 
the motif of remembrance (at least in an indirect way), the exchange of 
greetings, and the final greeting. Except the final greeting in its plain 
form éppwow, every single one of these conventions is styled individu- 
ally and personally. This letter writer really knew how to make some- 
thing personal and exceptional out of plain formulas and common 
conventions.*” The same may well be attested in several letters of one 
Heliodoros that have been preserved as part of the archive of Sara- 
pion. They all have been written between 90 and 133 C.E., the letters 


* Also the xpooxbdvnue phrase is unique, mentioning the Dioscuri next to Serapis. 
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P.Sarap. 89c and 90 perhaps can be dated to the year 108 C.E.” 
Altogether, twelve letters from Heliodoros are preserved, but he 
never formulated a prooemium or the opening of a letter body twice 
in exactly the same wording. In a letter to his father Serapion, he 
wrote—P.Sarap. 85.3-7: wdAicg note AaPov cov thy EntotoAny | 
HoOnv dt épp[@loar Kath tac ebydc Nav. | eym Sé aiei 6V ov dv 
evp® avanAedv|tov yatpov oe conaCouar Kal dtav wN| dev eviiv 
Kavotepov oot SnAdoar (“I have just received your letter, and I 
rejoiced that you are well according to our prayers. And I am always 
glad to send you greetings by anyone I find sailing up-river, even 
when there is nothing new to tell you”). The second clause has exactly 
the same function as a motif of remembrance, although Heliodoros 
does not use any of the famliar words of this motif (veto, uvqun, or 
uvnpoveda). In a letter to his mother Selene he uses a personally styled 
TpooKvvnUa phrase—P.Sarap. 89c.3-5 (108 C.E.?): bytatvovtes oot 
[kn] 6ue80,, tots Ka|Aoig Lapanetoig 16 TPOOKDVNUG Gov | Kai TOV 
téxvov t[ot]oavtes (“we are in good health and worried about you, 
making your and your children’s obeisance at the beautiful festivities 
of Sarapis”). There is no report of prayer in another letter to Selene 
(P.Sarap. 86) or in another letter to his father (P.Sarap. 84),” and 
Heliodoros never uses one in the letters to his brothers (P.Sarap. 
87; 88; 89; 89a; 89b; 90; 91). Nevertheless, the opening of the let- 
ter body of a letter to his brother Phibas reminds us of the motif 
of joy in P.Sarap. 85.3-4, just mentioned above—P.Sarap. 89.3-12: 
TAELOV DHOV Oopat | AapBavdvtwv a[c] av | ArooTEtAW ExtoTtoAKs | 
ypagoov cKonag|d|uEvo[s] | Duds. 510 E~edpeda@v | toIg AvanAEdOVvOL 
ex&lotor exipapo drax[o] |pioor vl tv] z[t]otw | tod wh ex[t]Aqy- 
Oéve|o0a1 [ov mploofKev (“more than you, when you receive these 
letters, I rejoice whenever I write them and greet you. Therefore, I 
am on the lookout for those who sail up-river and putting a strain on 
everyone to deliver you a proof of not forgetting those of whom it is 
befitting”). The whole passage can be seen as a personal and freely 
styled expression of the motif of remembrance. 

Altogether, the use of the report of a prayer and of the motif of 
remembrance was not only formal but also served as an affirmation 


"' Tt is possible that also CPR V 19 belonged to the archive of Sarapion (cf. John 
R. Rea in CPR V, 45). 
” The beginning of P.Sarap. 84a, a third letter to his father, is not preserved. 
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that the relationship between the writer and the recipient was harmo- 
nious despite being apart; these formulas or conventions provide evi- 
dence of a continuing closeness. Now and then, writers request to be 
remembered by their addressees, thus expressing their longing for that 
closeness.*? A further example I want to present attests very clearly 
that writing a letter can be seen as performing an act of remembrance 
itself. A certain Hikane writes to her son Isidoros, stating “in extraor- 
dinarily pointed terms her vexation at his failure to write to her or 
come see her”**—P.Berenike II 129 (50-75 C.E.): éyo (1. éy@) pév | 
cou émigtoAny yeypagnKe [..] .. [.] . [.....] émotodny. die [t]odto 
o& éBéota|Cov déca. fives (1. ufivac) Kai tota étyn o& €OnAaCov etva 
un ei[d]fic pov uvnpoved|oar dV emtotoAis; (“I wrote you a letter 
[?but did not receive a] letter. Was it for this that I carried you for ten 
months and suckled you for three years, so that you would not know 
to remember me by letter?”). 


d. Thanksgiwings 


Contrary to the often formulaic reports of prayers and motifs of 
remembrance, it is hard to identify expressions of thanks as particu- 
lar formulas of ancient epistolography. As explained above, a clause 
of thanks was quite frequently written down by a letter writer in 
the course of the letter body, based on a situation or matter that 
caused him to express his gratitude to a god, his or her addressee, or 
someone else. 

Like the report of a prayer, the earliest examples for thanksgivings 
following the introductory greeting are attested in combination with an 
extended version of the health wish, introduced by letter writers of the 
third century B.C.E. In some sense, this type of thanksgiving is just a 
variant to the health wish extended by a report of a prayer. To express 


‘8 Examples: PSI V 502.2 (257 B.C.E.); VI 651.2 (mid. HI B.C.E.); P.Cair.Zen. I 
59028.5 (= C.Ptol.Sklav. 116; 258 B.C.E.?); P.Sarap. 96.4-7 (90-133 C.E.); P.Ryl. 
II 235.12-13 (II C.E.); P.Lond. VI 1923.11-13; 1924.9-10; 1926.16-17; 1929.4-5 
(all mid. IV C.E.); P.Neph. 2.5-6; 5.21-23 IV C.E.); P.Herm. 9.8 (late IV C.E.); 
consider also P.Flor. III 367.9-10 (III C.E.), where Aurelios Theoninus rebukes his 
brother Didymos because he did not find it worth remembering him (cf. P.Oxy. XII 
1593.6-7 [IV C.E.]). 

“ Roger S. Bagnall and Raffaella Cribiore, Women’s Letters from Ancient Egypt, 300 
B.C.-A.D. 800 (with contributions by Evie Ahtaridis; Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 2006), 169. 
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their gratefulness to the gods for the addressee’s well-being, the writers 
of that time used the noun ya&ptc, not the verb evyaptotéa, e.g. P.Cair. 
Zen. I 59032.1-2 (257 B.C.E.): et adtdg te Eppwoar Kat AnoAAwvioc, 
toig [Beotc | mow] éxo[ulev TOAAHV yepw (“and if you yourself are 
well and Apollonios, we have many thanks to all the gods”, 1.e. “we 
are very thankful...”).*° In accordance with the report of a prayer, it 
is almost sure that we have to think here of a prayer of thanksgiving 
before the gods. Contrary to the report of a prayer, the writer does 
not state that he “always” and “continuously” is performing such a 
prayer of thanks but that he is thankful to the gods if the addressee is 
doing well. ‘This is an important aspect of all the thanksgivings at this 
position in letters: whereas the writer can pray for the addressee’s well- 
being every day, his or her being thankful presupposes a conviction on 
the side of the letter writer that the addressee actually is doing well.” 
It is also important to notice that for this special type of the formula 
valetudins there are no references more recent than the third century 
B.C.E.” To compare this type of thanksgiving using the noun yéptc¢ 
with the Pauline thanksgiving therefore fails because of the lack of 
contemporary references.** There is only one example, which is post- 
Pauline, for a combination of a report of a prayer with a tpooKbvnLo 
phrase and a thanksgiving; this particular formulation is not attested 


*® Similar P.Mich. I 23.1-2 (257 B.C.E.); P.Cair.Zen. TI 59160.1 (255 B.C.E.); 
P.Petr. II 13 (6).1-2 with BL I 353; P.Cair.Zen. III 59526.1—2; 59426.1—2 (= SelPap 
I 91; all mid. HI B.C.E.); P.Petr. I 29.2-3; WI 53 (0).3-6 with BL I 382 (both II 
B.C.E.); possibly also P.Cair.Zen. I 59073.1-2 (257 B.C.E.); P.Tebt. II/2 946.1-2 
(late HI B.C.E.). 

*® Consequently, the fragmentary line P.Petr. II 2 (3).2 (222 B.C.E.) ein av as eyo 
toic Beoic has to be restored to edydpev[og biateAd: Kai adtds 8’ dyiJatvov (cf. BL I 
349; “it would be as I continuously pray to the gods; and I myself am in good health”), 
and not to goxopev [x&pw GANG] wov (as ed.pr.; “it would be as we gave true thanks 
to the gods”). Cf. also P.Hib. I 79.2—-6 (about 260 B.C.E.). 

*’ Tn connection with a formula valetudinis at the beginning of a letter, we find the 
verb edbyapioté@ not earlier than in the second century C.E., if P.Giss. I 20.3-4 
(= Chrest.Wilck. 94; 113-120 C.E.) can be interpreted this way; cf. in the Christian let- 
ter P.Abinn. 6 (about 346 C.E.): ebyapetot® tH Ve@ nepi tig [D]u[@]y | OA[o] KAnptas 
(“I give thanks to God for your well-being”; cf. P.Abinn. 7 of the same writer). 

*8 The examples referred to by Reed, “Paul’s Thanksgivings,” 90, are actually of 
a different type (they are not expressions of thanks for the general well-being of the 
recipient, and their wording is different from the HI B.C.E. formula); Greg H.R. 
Horsley, New Documents Ilustrating Early Christianity, vol. 4: A Review of the Greek Inscriptions 
and Papyri Published in 1979 (New South Wales, Australia: Macquarie University, 1987), 
127-28, refers to several imperial inscriptions dedicated to Artemis and Hestia, but 
they are not relevant parallels as they belong to a completely different genre, not to 
letters; they represent common, at least public, thanksgivings offered to gods. 
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elsewhere. It is preserved in a letter from a certain Philosarapis to 
his sister Kanneis—SB XXIV 16338.2-5 (III C.E.): mp0 wév navtov | 
EVXOLE GE DYLALVELV KAI <TO> TPOOKD | VLG COD TOLD KAI THs YAPITAc” 
O|WoAoyO napa TH Kvpio Lapanidi (“before all else I pray for your 
health and make your obeisance and acknowledge my gratitude before 
my lord Sarapis’). It is noteworthy that Philosarapis does not explicitly 
mention that for which he is grateful. Perhaps the expression is derived 
from petitions where it is often used as a closing formula.” 

Normal thanksgivings after the third century B.C.E., some of which 
are contemporary with Paul, are combined with mentioning the receipt 
of good news about the addressee. Yet, of course, this combination is 
not a fixed one. Quite frequently writers report that they have received 
a letter from the addressee, or some news brought to them orally, 
without expressing their gratitude. The prominent position for such 
remarks is after the opening formulas (salutation, health wish, report 
of a prayer, motif of remembrance). In the middle of the third century 
B.C.E. a certain Sostratos wrote a letter to Zenon, opening the letter 
body with the words—PSI VI 598.2-3: &kobdousg ta nap’ "Etecpxov 
Kal | Thy TAPG cov Avayvods ExtotoAN|v] (“I have heard the news of 
Etearchos and I have read the letter from you”). Between 100 and 120 
C.E. one Firmus wrote to Exochus on an ostracon from Mons Clau- 
dianus—O.Claud. I 143.1—2: HxKovee | dt1 eig Moppupitmy v{n}rey1¢ 
(“I have heard that you are moving to Porphyrites”). In another letter 
from the second century C.E. one Perusis writes to his master—BGU 
Ill 892.3-5 (II C.E.): Hxovo[a] mapa ‘Ovvagp[t]os Kat | [O]E@yoc 
ano Tah mept tis ofj¢ | éxidnutas cig Maxn (“I have heard from 
Onophris and Theon from Pake about your stay at Pake”).°? Quite 
often the sender of a letter wrote something like “I received the letter, 
which you have written to me about this or that”?! or just “I received 
your letter.”°? Such informational phrases introduce the letter body, 


*® Cf e.g. P.Turner 34.23-24 (216 C.E.); P.Oxy. XII 1467.25-26 (= SelPap II 
305; Jur.Pap. 14; 263 C.E.); P.Rein. II 113.26-28 (about 263 C.E.); P.Oxy. LXTI 
4364.5-6 (III-IV C.E.); but cf. also within the letter body of the letter of condolence 
PSI XII 1248.13 (after December 14, 235 C.E.). 

°° Cf. also P.Mil.Vogl. VI 300.4-5 (I C.E.). 

°! E.g. P.Cair.Zen. V 59815.1-2 (257 B.C.E.); P.Mich. I 95.1-3 (mid. III B.C.E.); 
cf. also BGU VIII 1770.3 (63 B.C.E,). 

» Eg. P.Cair.Zen. III 59350.1, recto (245 B.C.E.); P,Oxy. XLII 3057.3 (HII C.E.); 
P.Giss. I 67.3 (about 118 C.E.); PCOxy. XX XI 2559.3-5 (I C.E.). All these examples 
refer to good news. Sometimes writers comment on the receipt of bad news, e.g. 
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implying that the letter writer is responding to a letter or other infor- 
mation which he or she has received. 

Not infrequently the sender adds some expression indicating thanks, 
of course, upon the reception of good news. The examples, found in 
letters from the second century B.C.E. through the third century C.E., 
show a great variety in form. In the year 179 or 168 B.C.E., a certain 
Isias wrote to her brother Hephaistion—UPZ I 59.6—-10: xoproopéevyn 
TH Tapa% cod émiotoAtv | map’ “pov, év Hu Sieccgets eivor | év 
KaTOYAL ev TOL Lapanieiwr TH. | ev Méuger, éexi péev tH EppOo8a[t] 
oe | ev0éws toic Beoig edyapiotovv (“when I received from Horos 
your letter, in which you made clear that you are in detention by the 
god in the Sarapeion in Memphis, I immediately thanked the gods 
for your being well”). We find almost the same expression in a letter 
written by Dionysios, the brother of the same Hephaistion, and this 
letter is also addressed to Hephaistion.” 

A very typical example concerning the convention, albeit extensive 
in its form and information, is found in a letter from Dioskurides to his 
father—P.Diosk. 17 (151 or 140 B.C.E.): The letter opening consists 
of several formulas—the salutation and health wish, a variation of the 
extended formula valetudinis, and the confirmation that the writer him- 
self and everyone in the house are well (Il. 1-5). After this the writer 
informs his father in every detail how he had heard about his visit to 
Memphis and his intention to visit his son’s family, but—after waiting 
day after day for his father’s arrival—Dhioskurides and the people with 
him finally got the news that the father had fallen ill, which caused 
them all to be embarrased; but afterwards, they obviously received 
good news as Dioskurides writes—far within the letter body (Il. 21-24): 
emiyvovtes odv Leta | TadtA TH o& KAAS eoynKévar | TH ‘HpaKAA 
Kai toig év AdeEavdpeia | Beotcg yep goxouev (“on hearing after- 
wards that you are well, we gave thanks to Herakles and to the gods 
in Alexandria”). 


P.Cair.Zen. I 59135.3 (256 B.C.E.); UPZ I 72.4-9 (152 B.C.E.); PIFAO I 37.4—9; 
BGU II 801.3-4 with BL XI 20 (both II C.E.). 

 UPZ I 60.5-8 (cf. BL II 250-251; 168 B.C.E.): Kkoprodipevog thy | tapi ood 
emoToAny, év Hi Srecdgers SiacecGroGa | x peyéAov kwddvov Kai etvan év KaTOYTL, 
| éxi pév tH EppHoVai ce toicg Beots éenevyaptotovv (“when I received the letter from 
you, in which you make clear that you were saved from great dangers and are in 
detention, I thanked the gods for your being well”). 

> On the construction t@ with infinitve see Christopher Barnes in P.Diosk. p. 110 
(on 1. 19). 
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The unknown sender of a letter, which was written in the late sec- 
ond century B.C.E., tells his brother that he received his letter and— 
BGU XIV 2418.5-10: zept [tig of\¢?] Gnavm|oems tod LEytotov 
Beod | Lauavovdorosg Kai tig tod | ovyyevods peycAws éxcpn|uEev 
Kai &mevyapiotioa|uev totic évtadOa Qeoic (“I rejoiced greatly at 
you meeting the greatest god Samanuphis and the Syngenes* and I 
thanked the gods here very much”).*° In the second century C.E. a 
certain Plusia writes to her brother—SB XVI 12589.4—5: wabotoa 
btt Eppwcar Ye[oic n&] | civ edvyapiotnoa (“when I heard that you are 
well, I thanked all the gods”). A certain Aline writes to her husband 
Apollonios—P.Giss. I 20.3-4 (= Chrest.Wilck. 94; 113-120 C.E.): 
edyaplotodpev nG[o1 Tots Deois meEpi Thig dytetac] | cov Sti Ge Kai G0 
[...(“we give thanks to all the gods because of your health...”); obvi- 
ously, she had received a letter from her husband (cf. 1. 5: ) émiotoAny 
oov tiv [...) telling her that he is well. 

A rather long and very personal thanksgiving (with the noun yéptc) 
is reported by Aurelius Apollonios to Aurelius Diogenes—PSI XII 
1261.3-13 (212-217 C.E.): peyaAmg Kai noAraxHs tHoOnuev tod 
Top | ytov TOG Nes TOLpOryEVOLEVOD Kai dnAdoov | tog Nuiv Ot TE 
EPPWOL KAI KATH TAG EvXAC | TNLOv EVYPOLOS KAI evdobac as | 
empenev oo UmnAAatac. tots pév odv | Beoic Kal TH Tod KLptoV TLOV 
Kal anttytou Zeovhpov Avt@vivov tbxT TH CModon oe TAEt| ot 
xopic, Nonep Koi yet ot noBodvtés ce | GnodAadoor evdydueba 
Toig OPVaApoIs Kai | OdKETL TOIg ypcpUaor, Sn note év TH idia 
| éppmpévov oe Peaocpevor (“we rejoiced greatly and in many ways 
when Gorgias came to us and informed us that you are well and live, 
according to our prayers, safely and in reputation, as it is befitting you; 
very many thanks therefore to the gods and to the Fortune of our lord, 
the invincible Severus Antoninus, which preserved you, and of which 
we, in our longing for you, wish to benefit with our own eyes and no 
longer only by letters—since we already have seen you once in your 
home staying well”). 


°° The term ovyyevijs in this case is the title of a high royal official (“Relative of the 
King”), in this particular text it might refer to a strategos (cf. William M. Brashear in 
BGU XIV p. 98). 

°° Cf also P.Oxy. XII 1481.9-10 (early II C.E.), but here it is not certain if the 
thanksgiving is addressed to one god or several gods, and if this thanksgiving is related 
to the letter mentioned in 1. 9. 
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Sometimes the news received is not explicitly mentioned, but never- 
theless the writer must have in mind an oral message or a received let- 
ter causing his thankfulness. For example, in a letter written between 
113 and 120 C.E., we read—P.Giss. I 17.5-7: Hywviaca, Kdpie, od 
wetpios, iva Kodo | dt EvO~Opevouc, GAAK Y&pIg Tog DEoig THOT | 
ot o€ StAPLAGOOOVOL EnpPdoKonov (“I was very anxious, my Lord, as 
I heard that you are sluggish, but thanks to all the gods that they guard 
you carefully, free from harm”). So, after having received bad news 
about the recipient, the sender of this letter must have been informed 
about the recipient’s improved condition, and that news caused his 
expression of thanks. 

Occasionally, thanks for received good news could be addressed 
directly to the recipient. A certain Eutychides tells his father—P.Sarap. 
92.2-4 (90-133 C.E.): mp0 tOv SA@v condCopat oe Kal Edya| ploTa 
oot Ott €dnAWOGS LOL {o} TH dDyet|av oov (“before all else I salute 
you and thank you that you informed me about your health”). Most 
probably in the first century C.E., a certain Alexandros wrote a letter 
to his daughter Thaibais telling her—P.Bad. II 34.2-8 with BL IX 10: 
Tht] ¢ | aKoboac, 6t1 0 KdEAQds Go[v] | KoWWOTEpoV ~oxEV wD | TH[1] 
tht voxti exownOny | uh KomnPetc, é& od eye|vounv év th Koun. 
[51] (or [Ka]i) | Aetav cot, téxvov, edy[apro] | (“when, on the 6th 
of this month, I heard that your brother is feeling better, I fell asleep 
in that very night, whereas I could not find any sleep after arriving in 
the village. I thank you very much for that, my child”).*” 


7 Cf. also P.Lips. I 104.14-15 (95 or 62 B.C.E.): yépw cor éy@ | &Q’ aig ypcgers 
émi[o]toAaig (“I thank you for the letters you are writing me”). A very cynical refer- 
ence is to be found in a letter, sent by Aurelius Demareus to his wife. The letter was 
written in the third century C.E., and, though expressing such a cynical thanksgiving 
near the end of the letter body, this letter is also an implicit example for the habit to 
express thanks for received good news. Aurelius Demareus did not receive a single 
letter from his wife—and for that he 1s very thankful; he writes—P.Oxy. VII 1070.47— 
50, verso: né&vv 6’ dpeEtv edyaplot dti TOAAKKIC EU0d yp&| wavtog duETV dLETs ODdE 
Srws eypcyate oddé EuvhnoOnté Lov meEpi ths | cogaAretas Tig oiktasg Hudv, wo Kat 
TOAAKKIC SiO YPOLWATOV Kal ém1oT0 | ABV Kai Kat’ Sy Tapov évetiAduNy (“I thank 
you very much for this that, although I have often written to you, you have not written 
at all nor remembered me in regard to the safety of our house, as I often by notes and 
letters and when with you in person enjoined on you to do”). And he continues—ll. 
50-52 with BL VIII 241: uw Gpednons LN Gpa mote 9é| Ang wfe]toe g[o}d [ ‘Hp]aetdy 
THY THpNow ths dds oikias napaddovat &|xphotov obons adtiicg Kat, O ph ein, 
GA<X’> && GAAwy yévyntor (“do not neglect this, lest indeed you choose to hand over 
the keeping of the whole house to Herais, who is unworthy, along with yourself, and, 
what heaven forbid, one thing lead to another”). 
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Concerning the form and intention of a typical thanksgiving during 
the time of Paul, we can sum up as follows: The sender’s thankfulness 
was occasioned not merely because of the maintenance of contact, 
but because of news about the recipient’s welfare.’ As the examples 
show, expressions of that kind may be used after opening phrases like 
the opening salutation, the wish for health, the report of a prayer, or 
the motif of remembrance. But, whereas these opening phrases are 
expressed in a formulaic way and may be used in almost every private 
letter, regardless of the individual situation of the sender, the expres- 
sions of thanksgiving have to be described differently: They cannot be 
used in every letter, for if a sender expresses his thanks, this has to be 
seen in connection with his or her present situation. If he or she has 
received good news, this may cause him or her to thank the gods 
for the recipient’s welfare. The clauses of thanks are not formulaic 
but issue from the spontaneous and well-founded desire of the send- 
ers. Therefore it 1s only logical that we detect a large variety of such 
formulations. 

Moreover, these expressions of thanks lead more or less directly 
to the aim of the letter, which is expressed in the letter body. For 
these reasons, the expressions of thanks should not be classed with 
the phrases of the letter opening, but they should be interpreted as 
transitional clauses introducing the letter body. ‘The thanksgivings are 
addressed to a deity or to the recipient of the letter. If addressed to a 
deity, the thanksgiving has a general religious aspect. 


2. Reports of a Prayer, Motifs of Remembrance, and Clauses of 
Thanksgiving in Paul’s Letters 


a. Reports of a Prayer 


The zpooxbvynpa phrase is not found in the New Testament; however, 
a report” of a prayer to God for the sake of the addressees is attested 


°8 Here I am—almost literally—citing White, Light, 201, who is writing about excla- 
mations of joy. What he states about such exclamations is also true for expressions 
of thanks. 

°° That Paul, too, is reporting a prayer and not actually expressing one has been 
pointed out e.g. by O’Brien, Thanksgiving, 146-48; cf. Schnider and Stenger, Studien, 
46-47; Berger, “Gattungen,” 1360-61; especially on Phil 1:3-6 cf. W. Schenk, Die 
Philipperbriefe des Paulus: Kommentar (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1984), 91-93. 
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in several prooemia of Paul’s letters: In Rom 1:10, 1 Thess 1:2, and 
Phim 4, Paul refers to the npooevyn he performs for his addressees (cf. 
in the pseudo-Pauline Eph 1:16). It is certainly worth noticing that in 
the New Testament epistles such a prayer is never mentioned outside 
the prooemium. Not taking into account formulas for the conclusion 
of a letter, that is also true of Greek papyrus letters.°’ Additionally, 
the verb mpooebdyouat is only used in the prooemium, referring to the 
writer’s prayer for his addressees: Phil 1:9.°' Paul also uses the noun 
dénois (Phil 1:4, twice; cf. 2 Tim 1:3) and the verb déopn01 (Rom 
1:10); these reports of prayers also appear only in prooemia. 

Paul is not praying for the addressees’ physical well-being but that 
their faith may be effective (Phlm 4 and 6), that their love may over- 
flow more and more (Phil 1:9), or that the writer may succeed in 
coming to his addressees (Rom 1:10);°% in other instances the address- 


ees are in a general sense the subject matter of the prayer (Phil 1:4; 
1 Thess 1:2).°* 


b. Motifs of Remembrance 


Similar to its form in private letters preserved on papyrus, the motif of 
remembrance in Paul is expressed by the phrase uvetav noveonan, cf. 
Rom 1:9 ¢ Gd1aAEintws Uvetav DUdV notloduaL; | Thess 1:2 uvetav 
nmotovuevor; Phlm 4 pvetav cov movobduevos. In Phil 1:3 the formulated 
motif is dependent upon a thanksgiving: evyapioté tH Ve Lov éni 
THON TH Uveta DOV.” Additionally, Paul uses the form pwnpovevovtes 


° The formulation of the report of a prayer within the letter body of BGU I 246 
(I-III C.E.) is completely different and has to be regarded as an exception; see Il. 
11-13: H od|K i6dtEs, Sti voKTOG Kai Tépas evtov| xavo TO De® dnép duov; (“Or 
don’t you know that night and day I pray to God on behalf of you?”). ‘The Christian 
origin of this letter is not certain. 

°! And as introduction to a further prayer reported after Phil 1:4; cf. Col 1:3, 9; 
2 Thess 1:11. 

® 2 Cor 1:11 is referring to the addressees’ prayer for Paul. 

° Cf. also, that God may give them a spirit of wisdom in the pseudo-Pauline Eph 
1:16—-18 (similar Col 1:9), or make them worthy of his call in 2 Thess 1:11. 

%* Cf. also Col 1:3; 2 Tim 1:3. 

6° Finding the adoption of the pveta motif here, one cannot doubt that Paul’s active 
remembering is meant; some scholars notice an explanation for the expressed thanks- 
giving (Paul thanks for the addressees’ thinking of him); concerning the discussion on 
this matter see e.g. Schenk, Philipperbriefe, 94-95; J. Gnilka, Der Philipperbrief (2nd ed.; 
HThK 10/3; Freiburg: Herder, 1976), 43. 
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in | Thess 1:3.° These references prove that this motif was a common 
Greek convention.®” 

Concerning the formulations with the noun, it is noteworthy that 
such formulas appear only in the prooemia. The only passage with 
uveta outside a prooemium may also go back to such a formula within 
a prooemium of another letter: In 1 Thess 3:6 Paul writes that ‘Timo- 
thy had just come from the Thessalonians and that he had told him 
that the Thessalonians always remembered him (6t1 éyete Lvetav TLOV 
&ya8hv né&vtote). Perhaps, Timothy not only brought oral news but 
also a letter from the Thessalonians in which Paul could read in the 
prooemium something like né&vtote uveiav cov c&yaOhv éxduevor.” 


c. Thanksgivings 


Undoubtedly, the expressions of thanks in Paul’s letters bear a very 
profound religious aspect. Traditionally, they have been interpreted 
as a special unit belonging to the letter opening, as a formula called 
“introductory thanksgiving.” Given the background of Greek papyrus 
letters, we have to ask whether Paul’s thanksgivings should instead be 
interpreted as a specific convention introducing the letter body. 

In | Corinthians Paul expresses his thanks to God for the Corin- 
thian community because God has given them grace through Christ 
Jesus and because they have become rich in all things, including all 
speech and all knowlegde; the message about Christ has become so 
firmly established in them, and they have not failed to receive a sin- 
gle blessing, etc. (1 Cor 1:4-9). How has Paul come to know that? 
According to 1 Cor 1:11, Paul has received reports about the com- 
munity by the people from Chloe. These reports contained bad news 


°° Three different versions of the motif appear in the pseudo-Pauline epistles: uvetav 
movodpevos in Eph 1:16, éy@ tiv epi ood pvetov in 2 Tim 1:3, and penvnpévog cov 
tov Sakpbov in 2 Tim 1:4. 

67 Cf. Koskenniemi, Studien, 147. 

®§ See Abraham J. Malherbe, “Did the Thessalonians Write to Paul?,” in Robert 
T. Fortna and Beverly Roberts Gaventa (eds.), The Conversation Continues: Studies in Paul 
and John in Honor of F. Louis Martyn (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1990), 246-57. A later 
parallel may be seen in P.Oxy. XII 1592 (late [[I-early IV C.E.), a Christian letter, 
which seems to be directly equating the writing of a letter with thy pvquny noretoBan; 
Il. 1-6 read: aide] EG[u}nv (1. éeEynv) cov ta ypd&ppa| ta, K(dpvé pow m(Ate)p, Kot 
novo &| peyarAdvOny Kai HyaAAeta. | oo Stet tocodt6¢ Lov n(at)hp | Thy uvhENy noLettar 
(“I received your letter, my Lord father, and I really got exalted and rejoiced exceed- 
ingly that my father makes the remembrance”). 
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(about quarrels among Christians), and in 5:1 Paul writes that he has 
heard about sexual immorality. Yet this was not the only information 
brought to Paul’s ears. Beginning with 7:1, Paul turns his attention to 
the issues concerning which the Corinthians have recently written to 
Paul for clarification of his views and their implications. So the news 
brought to Paul was varied, and in 1:4—9 Paul opens the letter body 
by expressing his thanks for the good reports. 

In his letter to Philemon, Paul expresses his thanks to God as he has 
heard about Philemon’s love and faithfulness to the Lord Jesus and to 
all the saints (Phlm 4-5). Most probably, Paul heard about Philemon 
from Onesimos, whom he met in prison. In v. 7 Paul adds an expres- 
sion of joy: “I have much joy and encouragement because of your 
love, as the hearts of the saints have been cheered by you, brother.” 
We often find in papyrus letters an exclamation of joy caused by the 
receipt of a letter with news of the recipient’s well-being. It may be 
added to an expression of thanks or it may be used instead of it. For 
example, in the year 59 C.E., thus contemporary with Paul, a certain 
Chairas wrote a letter to the physician Dionysios telling him—P.Mert. 
I 12.3-5 (59 C.E.): Koptodipevocg cov éxtfotoA(ny)| | ovtMS mEpIyapTs 
eyevoun[v ws et] | Ovtwc ev tH idta eyeyovew (“when I received your 
letter, I was as exceedingly joyous as if I had actually been in my own 
native place”). 

Paul’s expression of thanks to God in Philemon is obviously caused 
by the receipt of good news about his addressee. The expression of 
thanks introduces the letter body, but what seems to be strange is the 
postposition of a motif of remembrance and a report of a prayer after 
the thanksgiving, because these formulas usually are part of the letter 
opening and not of the letter body. But here, too, we find references 
in the papyri which show that sometimes a writer could combine an 
expression of thanks or an exclamation of joy with individual forms 


°° See also PSI TV 333.13 (= SelPap I 89; 256 B.C.E.); P.Eleph. 13.2-3 (= SelPap 
1 96; 222 B.C.E.); SB IIT 6823.3-7 (41-54 C.E.); SB XII 11125.3-4 (51 or 65 C.E.); 
BGU II 531, Col I 3-6 with BL I 49 and VII 13 (about 75-85 C.E.); P.Brem. 20.3-6 
(116-120 C.E.?); P.Col. VII 215.4-8 (about 100 C.E.); P.Giss. I 21.3-4 (about 113— 
115 C.E.); P.Mich. VII 473.4; 474.2 (both early II C.E.); P-Hamb. I 88.3-5 with BL 
V 40 (mid. II C.E.); P.Cair.Preis. 48.4—5; BGU II 615.3-5, 20-23; 632.9-10; P.Mich. 
VIHI 495.9-13; P.Petaus 29.4-6; P.Stras. V 322.4-7 with BL VIL 248 (all II century 
C.E.); P.Sarap. 85.3-4; 95.3-4 (both 90-133 C.E.); BGU I 332.6-7; P.Oxy. XIV 
1663.3-6 (both I-III C.E.); SB XIV 12177.3-7 (early II C.E.); SB VI 9524.3-5 (II 
C.E.); P-Oxy. XIV 1676.4—6 with BL II.2 102 (= SelPap I 151; after 324 C.E.). Using 
the noun yapé P.Oxy. XLVI 3313.3-4 (II C.E.). 
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of a report of a prayer or a motif of remembrance. The letter writer 
could personalize a formulaic convention in a manner appropriate to 
the specific occasion. The examples show a great deliberateness with 
which the conventions could be expressed. The yopwvaotapyog Chaire- 
mon, e.g., writes to Apollonios, confirming the receipt of a letter and 
adding—BGU II 531, Col I 3-6 with BL I 49 and VII 13 (about 
75-85 C.E.): EAaBov cov exrotd[Atjov tH[t , tT]od EveotHtog wNvoc | 
dréBpoyov, Sre[p &va]y[vlods [é]y&pnv éni t[Hi ce é]pp@o | 8or pete 
tov [o@v] TavtMV, TODTO yap pot [éotIV] bv’ Ed] xiI¢ (“I received your 
letter on the... this month, under a noose; I read it and was glad about 
the welfare of you and your people, because this is what I am praying 
for’). Apollonios, the strategos of Apollonopolites Heptakomias from 
113/114 through 120 C.E.,’° dictated to his scribe a letter to another 
Apollonios; ll. 3-7 of P.Brem. 20 (116-120 C.E.?) read: yevouevog év 
AbdKov moder THB | Koi AaBoOv cov Te em1oTdALa HoOnv, | KdeAge, 
enti TOL ce Epp@oVar pete | tHv odv, todto y&p por bv’ edyfig | got 
(“after arriving at the second [of this month] in Lykopolis and having 
received your letter, I was happy, brother, that you and your people 
are doing well, because this is what I am praying for”).’' In the third 
century C.E. a father congratulates his son on his marriage; the lines 
right after the opening salutation of his letter read—BGU IV 1080.2-6 
(= C.Pap.Hengstl 75; Chrest.Wilck. 478): mp0 tv 6A@v cKoncCouat oe 
ovvyaipov | éxi th dbrapyOeion oor &yaOF [é]oevBet (1. edoeBet) Kai | 
EVTYYT [GO] vUBLMOL KATH TKS KOWES NL@V | EdYAS KAI TPOGEDXKG, EQ’ 
aic oi Beoi téA1ov | énaxovoavtes napéoxov (“before all else I salute 
you, and together with you I rejoice at your good, pious and fortunate 
marriage which conforms to our common prayers, to which the gods 
listened and granted fulfillment”).” 


” Cf. Ulrich Wilcken in the introduction to P.Brem. (pp. 9-16). 

”| Very similar formulations are attested by P._Brem. 65.6 (116-120 C.E.?), P.Mich. 
VII 465.89 (108 C.E.), and P.Mil. Vogl. I 24.4-5 (117 C.E.). See also P.Sarap. 85.4 
(90-133 C.E.); P.Giss. I 22.9-11 (= P.Giss.Apoll. 2; 113-120 C.E.); P.Mich. VII 
484.10-11; 500.4—5 (both II C.E.). Already of Christian origin is P.Bas. 16.3-4 (first 
half II C.E.); P.Neph. 18.5-7 (IV C.E.). 

” The combination of evyai and mpooevyat possibly signifies the intensity and 
continuity of the father’s prayers: “prayers and additional prayers.” Cf. the report of a 
prayer in 2 Thess 1:11, after mentioning the community’s situation and the keywords 
for the whole letter in 1:3-10—both typical for the opening part of the letter body; 
cf. also Eph, where a report of a prayer and a motif of remembrance are expressed 
in 1:16, finally. 
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Also in | Thessalonians we find the combination of a thanksgiving 
with a motif of remembrance and a report of a prayer. The thanksgiv- 
ing is caused by Paul’s remembrance of the Thessalonians’ practice 
of faith, the hard work of their love, and the endurance of their hope 
(1:3). From what Paul adds in the following verses, it becomes clear 
that he is remembering his first time in the Thessalonian community, 
when he brought the edayyéAtov to them not only with words but also 
with power and the Holy Spirit and with complete conviction of its 
truth (1:5). Meanwhile, they have become an example to all believers 
in Macedonia and Achaia, and the news about their faith in God has 
gone everywhere (1:7-8). In 1:9 we read that all those people speak 
about how the Thessalonians received Paul when he visited them and 
how they turned away from idols to the true and living God. So, at 
first glance, the thanksgiving at the beginning of the letter body is 
caused by Paul’s own memory and a common good opinion of the 
Thessalonian community that can be heard everywhere, but in 3:6— 
10, Paul writes that Timothy has just arrived bringing him good news 
about the Thessalonians’ faith and love. So, when starting to write his 
letter, Paul does not merely depend on his own recollection, but he has 
just received a letter from the Thessalonians with good news, and thus 
this good news may have also contributed to his expression of thanks 
at the beginning of the letter body. 

In Philippians, the letter body is opened by an expression of thanks 
combined with a motif of remembrance and a report of a prayer. Paul 
thanks God for their devotion to the evayyéAtov from the very first day 
until now (1:3-5). So, Paul remembers the very first time of his mission 
in Philippi, but how does he know that the Philippians are stil! devoted 
to the evayyéAov, “until now,” as Paul writes? At Phil 4:18, we are 
informed that Epaphroditos has come to Paul bringing with him té 
map’ bu@v, which may indicate a letter from the Philippians or some 
gifts or both. But even if Epaphroditos did not bring with him a letter 
from the Philippians, we can almost naturally assume that Paul asked 
him about the present circumstances in Philippi and that Epaphrodi- 
tos, as a representative of the community, had something to tell him. 
Therefore, once again, the expression of thanks at the opening of the 
letter body in 1:3 can be interpreted as caused both by Paul’s own 
recollection and by the receipt of good news. 

The most exciting form of a thanksgiving is expressed in Romans 
where Paul, again, combines a thanksgiving in 1:8 with a motif of 
remembrance in v. 9 and a report of a prayer in v. 10. But, what is 
really striking is the cause for the expression of thanks. Paul mentions 
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it clearly in v. 8: 6t1 N rtotIg DHOV KaTHYyEAAETAL Ev OAM TO KOOL@— 
“because your faith is spoken of throughout the whole world.” At the 
time of his writing of Romans, Paul had not yet been to Rome, and 
thus he had not yet come to know the Roman communities personally. 
Understandably, there is nothing to suggest that Paul had received a 
letter or any other message brought to him directly from one of the 
Roman communities. Nevertheless, he still uses an expression of thanks 
in Romans even though he has no letter or direct information from 
the church; instead he refers to a message which is heard throughout 
the whole world. Obviously he wants to follow a convention used for 
introducing the letter body: the expression indicating thanks, which is 
addressed to a god and caused by the receipt of good news about the 
recipients’ wellfare, or, in Paul’s case, their good faith. 


3. The Function of Paul’s Letter Thanksgivings 


The quite formally styled report of a prayer and the motif of remem- 
brance have their epistolary position in the letter opening (or proo- 
emium), whereas a thanksgiving—following closely the introductory 
greeting and other formulas of the letter opening—is always related 
to the actual situation of the letter writer and caused by good news 
about the recipient, thus opening the letter body. As I have shown in 
section two above, this is not only true for private letters preserved 
on papyri and ostraca but also for Paul’s letters in the New ‘Testa- 
ment. Furthermore, the combination of a thanksgiving with a report 
of a prayer and/or motif of remembrance, though infrequently used 
in private letters, does not derive from Paul’s exceptional character as 
a sophisticated letter writer but is well situated within the broad spec- 
trum of epistolary conventions and their many variations. 

The function of Paul’s thanksgivings has to be seen in relation to 
their particular form, whether a thanksgiving is combined with a report 
of a prayer and/or motif of remembrance or stands by itself. When 
the thanksgiving is preceding a report of a prayer and/or motif of 
remembrance (as in 1 Thess 1:2—3, Phil 1:3-4, Phlm 4, Rom 1:8-10), 
these combined passages function as prooemia (according to the usual 
function and epistolary position of reports of a prayer and motifs of 
remembrance) as well as the opening of the letter body (according to 
the usual function and epistolary position of comparable thanksgivings). 
The thanksgiving in 1 Cor 1:4 is not combined with any prooemic 
formula and, therefore, has to be identified as the opening part of 
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the letter body. Common to all these thanksgivings is their reference 
to good news about the Christian “well-being” of the relevant com- 
munity, providing proof that Paul’s relationship with its members 1s 
intact, or at least that Paul appeals to the strong and good foundations 
of their relationship even when its actual appearance is in question. 
The latter is the case in | Corinthians, depicting a situation differ- 
ent from 2 Corinthians, where the lack of a thanksgiving hints at the 
absence of good news about the community; the evAoyntdc passage 
(2 Cor 1:3-7) refers more to Paul’s struggles than the community’s 
“well-being.” When the relationship between Paul and a commu- 
nity is really bad, there is no reason at all for Paul—as for any other 
letter writer—to express thankfulness at the beginning of the letter 
body. On the contrary, Paul expresses his astonishment for the com- 
munity’s bad behavior, which is the function of the BovudCo clause 
in Gal 1:6-7.” 

As opening parts of the letter body, Paul’s thanksgivings are much 
more than mere formulaic expressions of closeness or formal receipts 
for oral or written news. They help to lay a fundamental basis on 
which he can better establish his issues, intentions, and requests. This 
is the case even in his shortest preserved letter, Philemon, where he 
tells his recipient that he is grateful to God because he has heard about 
the love and faith that Philemon has for the Lord and all the saints so 
that the “fellowship of his faith” () kowovia tig mloteds GOV) is active 
in a deeper understanding of every good thing. And when Paul, in 
the central part of the letter, appeals to Philemon to receive his slave 
Onesimus as Kowav6s (“fellow or partner,” v. 17), he obviously refers 
to that very context of the thanksgiving in wv. 4-7). 

In 1 Corinthians, Paul has to deal with the problems and divisions 
among the members of the Christian community, and he tries quite 
hard to convince them to listen to him and follow the solutions recom- 
mended by him. Before he turns to the quarrels about which he had 
been informed by the people from Chloe (1 Cor 1:11), he expresses his 
gratitude for the grace of God and the message of Christ that had been 
established in them so that they do not lack a single blessing while 
awaiting the revelation of the Lord who will keep them firm so that 


Cf. e.g. BGU IT 850.3 (about 75-85 C.E.); P-Mert. II 80.3; P.Mich. VHI 500.3; 
P.Mil. II 75.4; SB XIV 11900.6 with BL XI 214-215 (all II C.E.); P.Mich. XV 751.4 
(late II C.E.); P.Phil. 35.4 (end II C.E.); P.Freib. IV 69.2; P.Mich. III 209.6 (both 
(UJ-IIl C.E.); P.Oxy. LX VII 4627.3-4; SB XXII 15603.5-6 (both late III C.E.). See 
White, Light, 208; Koskenniemi, Studien, 66-67. 
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they will be faultless on the Day of the Lord (1:4—9). The whole letter 
more or less deals with behaviors and ways of thinking that oppose this 
goal and, of course more importantly, with practical recommendations 
to reach it. 

As in Phlm 6 and | Cor 1:9, in the thanksgiving of Philippians, 
Kowovia (1:5) is one of the terms referring to the most important 
issues of Paul’s letter (kow@via is mentioned again in 2:1 and 3:10). 
His gratefulness towards God and the topics of the letter are based on 
his conviction that God will carry on the good work in the members 
of the community that he has started long ago (1:6). The fruits that 
have been reported to Paul should not be the last ones. 

The function of the thanksgiving in | Thessalonians is very similar. 
The members of the community have kept up with their Christian 
calling since the apostle’s first visit, and Paul’s gratefulness is the result 
of his reception of that news (1:2—5). Paul even calls them his imitators 
(1:6), and throughout the whole letter he encourages them to follow 
this path (cf. e.g. 4:1). 

Finally, in Romans Paul has no concrete situation or personal 
encounter with the community to which he can refer. What he is 
grateful for is their mitotic in general, which is by far the most impor- 
tant issue Paul has to deal with throughout the letter, theoretically (or 
theologically) and practically. 


4. Conclusions 


A thanksgiving is a well-known convention of ancient Greek epistolog- 
raphy, but it was not used as a mere formula that could be expressed 
every time independently from the actual situation of the letter writer 
and the recipient. It is used often when a letter writer has received 
good news about the well-being of her or his recipient. Its epistolary 
position and function is to open the letter body (so it is not part of the 
letter opening or prooemium, but of the letter body). 

Paul of ‘Tarsus did neither adopt nor invent a formula that could 
be called an “introductory thanksgiving,’ but he used the convention 


™ An imitation of a report of a prayer and/or a motif of remembrance combined 
with a thanksgiving to God for the addressees is limited to some pseudo-Pauline 
epistles only (Eph; Col; 2 Thess; 2 'Tim). Other letters or epistles of early Christian 
writers do not point to the existence of a formal “introductory thanksgiving” either. 
In contrast to this a prayer motif (cf. Ign. Magn. Prescript; Ign. Trail. Prescript; Ign. 
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of a thanksgiving when his own or his addressees’ situation caused or 
allowed him to do so. 

In most private letters containing a thanksgiving, these expressions 
are quite simple, thanking the god(s) after hearing or reading that the 
recipient is well or has recovered from some disease. More sophisti- 
cated letter writers know very well to avoid conventional phrases—or 
in the case of formulas like the report of a prayer and the motif of 
remembrance to neglect the more or less fixed formulas—but still fol- 
low the conventions lying behind them, and they show a tendency to 
put these conventions into individual and personal forms that serve 
their purposes the best way possible, 1.e. to convince the addressees of 
the true quality of their relationship by creating something special out 
of a simple convention. 

Paul of ‘Tarsus was just one of these more sophisticated letter writ- 
ers. Paul’s thanksgivings are obviously caused by the receipt of written 
or oral news about the “well-being” of his addressees. However, he 
does not refer to their physical well-being, but to their good faith in 
God, their fellowship in Christ, and their imitation of the apostle in 
everyday life. 

In addition, Paul’s thanksgivings are more than just philophronetic 
conventions confirming a good relationship between letter writer and 
recipient. In opening the letter body, Paul’s thanksgivings are also 
related to the main issues of the whole letters, constituating a funda- 
mental basis on which the apostle continues to build his intentions, 
arguments, and requests. 


Rom. 1.1) or an expression of joy (Ign. Magn. 1:1; Pol. Phil 1:1, 2) can be found at the 
beginning of such letters several times. On the form of these letters see e.g. Doty, Let- 
ters, 71-75; Carl Andresen, “Zum Formular frihchristlicher Gemeindebriefe,” <NW 
56 (1965): 233-59; for a critical edition see The Apostolic Fathers: Greek Texts and English 
Translation (ed. and rev. Michael W. Holmes; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker Books, 
1999). ‘The same is true for Christian papyrus letters; see the letters collected and 
edited by Ghedini, Lettere, and Naldini, Cristianestmo. Also P.Herm. 7.2 (IV C.E.) and 
10.5 (IV C.E.) cannot be regarded as a proof for a thanksgiving formula, because in 
these letters the thanksgivings are expressed to God and a human being, but not to 
God for a human being. 


A SIGNIFICANT DECADE: 
THE TRAJECTORY OF THE HELLENISTIC EPISTOLARY 
THANKSGIVING 


Raymond F Collins 
Brown Unwersity, Providence, RI, USA 


More than twenty years ago, under the title Light from Ancient Letters,' 
John White published a collection of 117 non-literary letters from the 
Hellenistic period. ‘The purpose of the publication was to provide a 
comparative body of texts for assessing the epistolary character of the 
early Christian letter tradition as found in the New Testament.’ 

The publication of this collection of texts composed in a Hellenistic 
period that spanned half a millennium has well served its intended 
purpose. By design the collection omitted literary and diplomatic let- 
ters but it has served its purpose well insofar as it has provided New 
Testament scholars with a readily accessible corpus of materials with 
which to compare the New Testament letters. ‘These comprise the 
Pauline letters of Christianity’s second generation along with the epis- 
tolary compositions of subsequent generations, some of which bear 
Paul’s name while others are ostensibly attributed to other early Chris- 
tian authors. 


1. Epistolary Thanksgivings in Non-literary Personal Letters Prior to Paul 


In some respects the comparison has not yielded as much insight 
as many would have hoped but in other respects it has provided 
glimpses into features of epistolary form, style, and phraseology that 
illumine at least some aspects of Paul’s letters, notably the three-part 
salutation which is a common feature of non-literary Hellenistic let- 
ters and the letters of Paul. From the early second century B.C.E. on 
a health wish, generally combining an expression of concern for the 


' John L. White, Light from Ancient Letters (FF NT; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986). 
2 White, Light from Ancient Letters, 3. 
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recipient’s health and an assurance of the letter writer’s own good 
health, followed the three-part salutation in the personal letters of 
the Hellenistic period. 

In some of the non-literary personal letters collected by White an 
expression of thanksgiving is appended to the health wish.* For exam- 
ple, a May 12, 257 B.C.E. letter from a certain Toubias to Apollonios 
begins: 


Toubias to Apollonios erceting. If you are well [et od te Eppwoat| and 
if all your affairs and everything else is proceeding according to your 
will, many thanks to the gods [mo]AAn y&pig tots Beoic]; we also are 
well, always remembering you [oot 61% na[vtd¢ Evetav not|obpevoc], 
as I should.* 


White notes that “many thanks to the gods” is not to be expected in 
a letter from a Jew, but adds that the letter was dictated to a Greek 
scribe and that ‘Toubias was the father of Joseph whose descendents 
championed Hellenism in Coelo-Syria.” That the letter was dictated 
to a scribe who was not Jewish could be all the more significant if 
Toubias were illiterate and unable to read what the scribe had written. 
It is well known that some scribes in the Hellenistic world enjoyed a 
certain amount of scribal freedom in the transcription of what they 
had heard. 

In the same decade in which Toubias wrote to Apollonios a letter 
from a person named Dromon to Zenon expresses similar sentiments 
without, however, making any mention of Dromon’s having favorable 
memories of Zenon: 


Dromon to Zenon greeting. I offer up thanks to all of the gods [tots 
Devic nhow yap Exouev] if you yourself are well [ei adtd¢ dytatverc] 
and if all your other affairs have been as you want. I myself am also 
well,...° 


Less than a century later a woman named Isias wrote to her husband, 
Hephaistion, in this fashion: 


> Schubert opined that an expression of thanksgiving would be totally out of place 
in an ordinary everyday letter. It is the specific epistolary situation—in casu, a situation 
that he calls “dramatic” that leads to the inclusion of an expression of thanksgiving at 
the beginning ofa letter. See Paul Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgwings 
(BZNW 20; Berlin: Topelmann, 1939), 176. 

* Letter 16 (P.Cair.Zen. I 59076) in Light from Ancient Letters, 39. 

° White, Light from Ancient Letters, 39. 

° Letter 26 (P.Cair.Zen. II 59426) in Light from Ancient Letters, 52. 
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Isias to Hephaistion greeting. If you are well and your other affairs turn 
out in a like fashion, it would be as if I have been continually praying to 
the gods [eini dv wg toic Beoicg edyouévyn d10.teAG]; I myself am also well 
and the child and all in the household are continually thinking of you 
[ood 514 navtdg pvetav notovpevot]. When I received your letter from 
Horos, in which you make clear that you are held fast in the Serapeum 
in Memphis, I gave thanks immediately to the gods that you are well 
[edBéws toig edvxaptotovv].’ 


The language of the letter that Isias wrote to Hephaistion implies that 
she considers the well-being of her husband to have been an answer 
to her prayer. When Horos delivered a letter from Hephaistion to 
Isias, she knew that her prayer had been answered. The knowledge 
that Hephaistion was well prompted an expression of thanksgiving to 
the gods, tots Beo0ig edvyapiotovy. Hers is apparently the oldest extant 
example of an epistolary use of the expression toig Bevis edvyapiotéo. 
Isias’s mentioning the constant memory that she and her children had 
of her husband may have had more than mere narrative import. Self- 
interestedly she may have been assuring her husband of her affection.® 
On the same day in 168 B.C.E. that Isias wrote to Hephaistion her 
brother-in-law, Hephaistion’s brother, also wrote to him: 


Dionysius to Hephaistion greeting. If you are well and if your other 
affairs turn out in like manner, it would be as I wish; I myself am also 
well as are Eudaimones and the children and Isias and your child, and 
the entire household. When I received your letter, in which you made 
clear that you had come safely through great danger and that you were 
being held fast, for this, that you are well, I gave thanks to the gods [tots 
Devic éxevyapiotovy].° 


Common features of the expression of thanksgiving in these four let- 
ters are their close association with a wish for the well-being of the 
recipient of the letter and their close proximity to the simple three-part 
salutation with which the letters begin. In the four letters thanksgiv- 
ing is expressed generically to the gods (toig Qeoi¢) rather than to any 
specific deity. The expression of thanksgiving employs the root yapi¢ 
albeit in different verbal expressions: ToAAN Yupic, ThOW yap ExoLEV, 


” Letter 34 (P.Lond. I 42) in Light from Ancient Letters, 65. 

8 See Ulrich Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptolemderzeit, 1 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1927), 301; 
Schubert, Pauline Thanksgivings, 161 n. 1. 

° Letter 35 (P.Vat.Gr. 2289) in Light from Ancient Letters, 66. 
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evyaptotovv, and énxevyaptotovv.'” In all four cases, the expression 
of the author’s giving thanks is a manifestation of the warm regard in 
which he or she holds the addressee. 

In the letters written by Toubias and Dromon, a conditional clause 
(with ei) precedes the expression of thanksgiving in such a way that 
the thanksgiving presumes and is dependent on the satisfaction of the 
condition: the recipient of the letter is in good health and all is well 
with him. A similar conditional clause is found in the each of the let- 
ters to Hephaistion but the expression of thanksgiving is deferred until 
the letter writers affirm that, because of correspondence received from 
Hephaistion himself, they know that the condition has in fact been 
satisfied. 

That a papyrus fragment from the late second century B.C.E. con- 
tains an expression similar to that used by Isias in her letter to her 
husband provides evidence that the notion of giving thanks to the 
gods is an epistolary theme, albeit not always conjoined to a health 
wish. No longer a report about thanksgiving offered to the gods nor an 
expression of present thanksgiving, the ebyapiotém totic Beots formula 
appears in a request rather than in what a student of Paul might call 
an epistolary thanksgiving. The fragment contains a damaged letter 
from a farmer named Petesouchos who is identified in the zntetulatio as 
a son of Marres. Having lost the agricultural use of his lands because 
of flooding, Petesouchos wrote to Marres'' telling him about his ill- 
fortune and asking Marres to thank the gods and find a plot of land 
for Petesouchos to farm: 


Petesouchos, son of Marres, one of the cultivators from Kerkesephis, to 
Marres, son of Petosiris... Know that our plain has been flooded and 
that we do not have even enough food for our cattle. First of all, there- 
fore, please give thanks to the gods [kaA@¢ obv nonons ebyapiotioa 
Tp@tov péev tots Peoicg] and, secondly, save many lives by seeking out 
for me in the area of your village five arouras for our sustenance so that 
we may obtain our food from them. If you should do this, I would be 
favored for all time [gon pot Kexaptopévoc]. Goodbye.” 


‘© The appearance of the compound verb in Dionysius’s letter to Hephaistion is 


apparently the only known occurrence of the compound verb. The prefix éxt may 
suggest that in addition to Isias, Dionysius has also given thanks to the gods. See 
Schubert, Pauline Thanksgiwings, 163-64. 

"' Presumably not the Marres who was Petesouchos’s father. Marres was a fairly 
common name. See White, Light from Ancient Letters, 88. 

Letter 52 (P.Tebt. I 56) in Light from Ancient Letters, 88. 
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Reading the still extant Hellenistic personal letters in an attempt to 
gain further clarification of Paul’s epistolary style and language should 
not lead one to forget that one of the primary meanings of ebyapiotém 
is “bestow a favor on,” or “oblige.” The verb does not appear in Paul’s 
letters with this connotation, but it is the first meaning of the verb 
listed in Liddell and Scott’s classic lexicon." 

White’s collection of Hellenistic letters reveals that evyapioté@ is 
an epistolary formula, not only when it is used in the sense of “give 
thanks” as it is in the letter of Isias to her husband'* but also when it 
is used with the connotation “bestow a favor on.” Just before his final 
farewell Nechthosiris writes in a dated letter (January 12, 229 B.C.E.) 
to his master Leon, “You would favor me [edyapiototg obv Lot] by 
taking care of yourself to stay well.”!° Cognate vocabulary using yapiCo 
to express similar sentiments appears towards the end of the mid- 
second century B.C.E. letters of Isias to her husband Hephaistion'® 
and of Barkaios to Apollonios,'’ the late-second century B.C.E. letter 
of Petesouchos to Marres,'® and a 95 B.C.E. letter of Petesouchos, 
son of Panebchounios,!? to his two brothers and four friends.”° In all 
four of these letters the favor that the author has in mind is that the 
recipients take care of their bodily health and he states so explicitly. 

In her letter to Hephaistion, Isias acknowledged that the gods 
had accorded a favor by assuring the well-being of her husband; she 
employed the verb evyaptotéw to express this acknowledgment. At the 
end of her letter, using yaptCa, Isias says that Hephaistion will show 
favor to her by taking care of his health. In the extant correspondence, 
this letter stands alone in its mention of accorded favors at the begin- 
ning of the letter and at the end of the letter. Generally the notion of 
accorded favors appears either at the beginning of the letter or at the 
end of the letter. When mention of the accorded favor appears at the 
beginning of the letter, the gods are thanked for the favor (presumed 


'S See LSJ, s.v.5 cf MM 2168. 

M4 See also the use of énevyaptotéw in Dionysius’s letter to his brother. 

' See White, Light from Ancient Letters, 55. 

© White, Light from Ancient Letters, 66. 

7 White, Light from Ancient Letters, 73. 

8 White, Light from Ancient Letters, 88. 

'9 The Petesouchos who is son of Panebchounios is different from the Petesouchos, 
son of Marres, the farmer who wrote to a man who has the same name as his father, 
Marres. 

2° See White, Light from Ancient Letters, 91. 
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to have been) received. When mention of the favor appears at the end 
of the letter, it is the recipient of the letter who shows favor by taking 
care of his own good health. 

To sum up, “eucharistic” language, that is, the use of ebyaptotéw, 
appears in a small number of non-literary Hellenistic personal letters, 
sometimes at the beginning of the letter with the sense “I give thanks,” 
sometimes at the end of the letter, with the sense of doing a favor. It 
is epistolary language. The latter usage is absent from extant Pauline 
correspondence, while the former appears in all of his letters save 2 
Corinthians and Galatians. Since the purpose of the present essay is 
to compare Pauline thanksgivings with the Hellenistic Greek letter 
form, I will use the phrase “epistolary thanksgiving”?! to identify the 
appearance of a evyaptotéw phrase at the beginning of a letter rather 
as a general description of any use of “eucharistic” language within 
a letter. 


2. Thanksgiving Language in Hellenistic Royal Letters 


Perusal of C. Bradford Welles’s classic publication of seventy-five royal 
letters from the Hellenistic period” indicates that royal letters shared 
with the more personal letters of the period the use of a standard three- 
part salutation. The royal letters lacked, however, both the customary 
health wish and the expression of thanksgiving that was occasionally 
joined to the health wish in the non-literary letters. 

Gratitude (evyaptiotia) is, nonetheless, mentioned in a 261 B.C.E. 
letter of King Antiochus to the council and people of Erythrae,”’ in 
a 246 B.C.E. letter of King Seleucus (II) to Miletus,’* and twice in a 


2! Despite the demurrer of Peter Arzt (“The ‘Epistolary Introductory Thanksgiving’ 
in the Papyri and in Paul,” NovT 36 [1994]: 29-49), “epistolary thanksgiving” is an 
epithet that appropriately describes the thanksgiving periods in five of Paul’s authentic 
letters. See, in a rebuttal of Arzt, Jeffrey T. Reed, “Are Paul’s Thanksgivings ‘Episto- 
lary’?” FSNT 61 (1996): 87-99. 

2 C. Bradford Welles, Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period: A Study in Greek 
Epigraphy (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1934). 

3 Letter 15 in Royal Correspondence, 79. 

** Letter 22 in Royal Correspondence, 106. 
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167 B.C.E.* letter of King Eumenes (II) to the Ionian League.”® In all 
these instances the reference is to the thankfulness of the people for 
royal favors previously bestowed on them. 

Antiochus letter to Erythrae also describes the people as grateful 
(ebxyaptotovg).”’ The same adjective appears as an isolated word on a 
fragment of a now-lost letter of Lysimachus to Priene, written about 
285 B.C.E.”* Presumably the vocabulary was used to describe the peo- 
ple of Priene as grateful in a fashion similar to Antiochus’s description 
of the people of Erythrae. 

More fruitful for understanding the rootedness of Paul’s thanksgiv- 
ings in the Hellenistic epistolary tradition might have been the letter of 
Attalus to Mylasa (ca. 228-223 B.C.E.) were it not for the fragmentary 
nature of the extant remnant. One line of the fragment mentions a 
certain Alexander and refers to a thank-offering to the gods (Oeoit¢ 
xapiot[npov).~” This is the only appearance of a thank-offering to 
the gods in Welles’s published collection of the royal correspondence 
during the Hellenistic period. It is conjectured that Alexander might 
have given a piece of land to the city of Mylasa as a royal favor and 
thank-offering to the gods.*° 

The appearance of Qe0i¢ yapiotiprov in this fragmented third-cen- 
tury B.C.E. letter hardly warrants the conclusion that epistolary thanks- 
givings were a feature of at least some Hellenistic royal letters, but it 
does establish that the idea of thanksgiving to the deities was not totally 
absent from letters written by kings during the Hellenistic period. 


3. Epistolary Thanksgivings in the Books of Maccabees 


Describing the Books of Maccabees as Hellenistic documents is some- 
what awkward. Although they survive only in Greek and were prob- 
ably written in Greek, they represent the anti-Hellenistic movement 
within Judaism of the Hellenistic period. One feature of the Maccabean 


> The dates of all three letters are approximate, although there is more certainty 
with regard to the letter of Eumenes which is to be dated to the winter of 167-166 
B.C.E. See Welles, Royal Correspondence, 209, 212. 

6 Letter 52 in Royal Correspondence, 209-10. 

7 Welles, Royal Correspondence, 79. 

8 Fragment D of Letter 6 in Royal Correspondence, 42. 

*° Letter 29 in Royal Correspondence, 134. 

*° See Welles, Royal Correspondence, 134. 
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collection, or at least of the first three books of the series, is its pervasive 
interest in letters. The presence of embedded letters in 1 Maccabees 
(5:10-13; 8:23-32; 11:57) is but one manifestation of the Maccabean 
collection’s epistolary interest. The tradition of embedded letters 
goes back to the Jewish scriptures which contain more than a dozen 
embedded letters, letters such as those that appear in 2 Sam 11:15; 
1 Kgs 21:9-10; 2 Kgs 5:6; 10:2-3; and 2 Chr 2:10-16; 21:12-15. 
These embedded letters are devoid of epistolary conventions, such as 
the standard tripartite salutation that is a feature of Hellenistic letters 
in the Greco-Roman period, and, to the extent that they are authentic, 
represent quotations from letters. 

In addition to the letters embedded within the First Book of Mac- 
cabees, the Maccabean collection contains a large number of cited 
letters which open with the classic three-part opening salutation and 
frequently contain a health wish,*' a formal farewell,” and sometimes 
both.* There are nine such letters in the First Book of Maccabees 
(10:18-20,. 25-45; 1130-37; 12:6-18, 20-23; 13:36-40;.14:20-23; 
15:2-9, 16-21), seven in the Second Book of Maccabees (1:1—9; 1:10— 
2:18; 9:19-27; 11:16-21, 22-26, 27-33, 34-38), and two in the Third 
Book of Maccabees (3:12—29; 7:1—9). 

To a large extent the letters in the Books of Maccabees are similar 
in form and function to the royal letters of the Hellenistic period col- 
lected and analyzed by Welles. Two of these letters in particular have 
generated a fair amount of scholarly interest. ‘These are the two letters 
that prefix the Second Book of Maccabees, one stated to be a letter 
from the Jews in Jerusalem and in the land of Judea to their Jewish 
kindred in Egypt (2 Macc 1:1—9), the other purportedly a letter from 
the people of Jerusalem and Judea, the senate, and Judas to Aristobu- 
lus and the Jews in Egypt (2 Macc 1:10-2:28). What is the relation- 
ship between these letters and the remainder of the Second Book of 
Maccabees generally called the epitome since it is a summary of a now 
lost five-volume work by Jason of Cyrene.** Are they integral to the 
composition of the book or not? Are they genuine or not? 


31 Cf. 2 Macc 1:11; 9:19; 11:28; 3 Macc 3:12; 7:1. 

32 Cf. 2 Macc 11:21, 32, 38; 3 Macc 7:9. 

33 "Two letters contain both a health wish and a formal farewell. These are Antio- 
chus’s letter to the senate [= council of elders] of the Jews and other Jews (2 Macc 
11:27—-33) and the letter of Ptolemy Philopator to the generals in Egypt and all in 
government authority (3 Macc 7:19). 

*! Cf 2 Macc 2:23. 
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If genuine, the second letter, apparently written by Judas Macca- 
beus and the Jews with whom he was associated, would have been 
written after the death of Antiochus IV Epiphanes in late November 
or early December 164 B.C.E. This second letter is problematic in 
many respects, not the least of which is the discrepancy between some 
details of the letter and descriptions in the body of the book.*? Unlike 
the first letter,*° this second letter is not dated. This, too, leads scholars 
to question the epistolary nature of the prefixed text. Most likely it is 
a literary forgery. Originally composed in either Aramaic or Hebrew 
and independent of the body of the book, it was later prefixed to the 
epitome for political-theological purposes.*” 

Notwithstanding the literary nature of the text and its inauthentic 
character, the pseudepigraphon is noteworthy because of the sheer 
abundance of epistolographic conventions” in its first opening lines: 


The people of Jerusalem and of Judea and the senate and Judas to Aris- 
tobolus, who is of the family of the anointed priests, teacher of King 
Ptolemy, and to the Jews in Egypt. Greetings and good health. Having 
been saved by God out of grave dangers we thank him greatly for tak- 
ing our side against the king, for he drove out those who fought against 
the holy city [Ex peyaAwv xwdbveov d26 10d Ve0d cecmopévor peycAas 
EDYAPLOTODLEV ALTO WS Av TPdG Paolléa TapataooduEvoL, AdTOS YAP 
eEeBpaev tovs napatagapevovs év ti ayia moet] (2 Macc 1:10—-12).*° 


The anonymous author of this pseudonymous letter has obviously 
adopted an epistolary matrix within which to place his expression of 
thanksgiving. The plethora of epistolographic conventions indicates 
that the author was familiar with the letter-writing style of his era. 
Unfortunately only a relatively small number of papyri remain as a 
witness to that epistolary style. 


3° Compare, for example, 2 Macc 1:13-16 with 2 Macc 9:1-28 and | Macc 6:1-6. 
Cf. Polybius, History 31.9. 

36 Cf. 2 Macc 1:9. 

%7 Tt may have been written as early as the last quarter of the second century B.C.E. 
On the other hand, the composition of the epitome cannot be dated with any certainty. 
Scholars propose 125-63 B.C.E. as a range within which this summary was composed. 
It is not unlikely that the second prefixed letter was written after the epitome albeit not 
in conjunction with it. Schubert (Pauline Thanksgivings, 117) attributes the letter to a 
Jewish Hellenist and dates it to ca. 100 B.C.E. See also the summary discussion of 
the date of the prefixed letter in Hans-Josef Klauck, Ancient Letters and the New Testa- 
ment: A Guide to Content and Exegesis (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2006), 270. 

38 See also the epistolary berakah in 2 Macc 1:17. 

8° The English translation of this and subsequent translations of biblical passages 
is that of the NRSV. 
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In a manner similar to that of other letters of the Hellenistic period, 
Judas’s missive begins with a classic three-part salutation and a health 
wish” and also includes an epistolary thanksgiving. Four epistolary 
thanksgivings are known to us from extant papyri but only one of 
these uses the ebyaptotéw toig Beoig formula, namely, the letter of 
Isias to her husband, Hephaistion.*! Given the appearance of a similar 
formula in 2 Maccabees, use of the expression in an epistolary setting 
must have been common. Unfortunately, we lack the confirmatory 
evidence that this was in fact the case. 

Structurally, the thanksgiving of the second prefixed letter has four 
elements: (1) an expression of thanksgiving (ueyaAws edyapiotobuev); (2) 
an indication of the recipient of the thanksgiving (abt@); (3) an acknowl- 
edgment of the motivation for the thanksgiving (é« peyaAwv Kwddvov 
bn0 tod Veod ceowopévor...¢ GV TPds¢ Paciléa TapatacodpeEvor); (4) 
an explanatory clause introduced by a postpositive yap. 

The expression of thanksgiving is the first person plural form of 
the verb evyaptotéw. The present tense of the verb indicates that the 
author(s), even if fictive, is expressing thanksgiving even as he writes. 
His language is performative unlike the language of the letter of Isias 
which is in the nature of a report about thanksgiving addressed to 
the gods at a previous moment of time.*” The use of the plural cor- 
responds to the plurality of senders/greeters in the opening salutation 
(2 Macc 1:10). The qualifying ueyéAws corresponds to the weyaAwv of 
the motivational clause. A surplus of thanksgiving is proportionate to 
the surplus of benefactions received. 

The one to whom the thanksgiving is addressed is identified by the 
pronoun abt, with obvious reference to the preceding motivational 
clause’s to} Qe0b. The expression is a departure from the usage of 
thanksgiving material previously surveyed in this essay. ‘Those thanks- 


‘© The presence of the health wish is an indication of the studied nature of the 


epistolary prescript. Health wishes tend to be found in personal letters addressed to 
an individual or a small group of individuals, such as a family. They tend to be absent 
from royal and diplomatic letters and from letters written to a larger segment of the 
population. Thus health wishes are notably absent from the Pauline correspondence. 
Third John is the only New Testament letter with a health wish; the letter is addressed 
by the elder to the beloved Gaius. 

‘l See also the use of totic Qe0ig énevyapiotéo in the letter from Dionysius to Heph- 
aistion. Cf. White, Ancient Letters, 66. 

*® Similarly in the case of Dionysius’s letter to Hephaistion, which uses the related 
verb éxevyaplotéo. 
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givings were addressed to the gods in general, toic Oeoic.*® The Bed 
of the prefixed letter can only be the God who, according to Second 
Maccabees’ epitome, defended Jerusalem and its temple and protected 
the Jewish people. The 826¢/adtdg of 2 Macc 1:11 is the one God of 
Israel, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

The motivation for the thanksgiving is expressed in two parti- 
cipial clauses (seowmouévor...tapatacoouevor). The motivation for 
thanksgiving was a communal salvation experience; the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem and the Judeans were saved by God from grave dangers. 
Undoubtedly this is a reference to God’s salvific intervention in the 
battle for Jerusalem and the temple. The second participial clause, 
with ott @¢ &v, adds that God took their side in their battle against 
the king, namely, Antiochus IV Epiphanes. 

A postpositive y&p is used to introduce the explanatory clause that 
elucidates the motivational clause. Not only has the God of Israel 
adopted the mode of a divine warrior in taking the side of the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem and the Judeans in their struggle with Antiochus, the 
God of Israel was victorious in this struggle. The idea that Israel’s God 
was a warrior god is a traditional one in Israel." That it is reprised 
in this prefixed letter is not surprising in the light of the Maccabean 
collection’s portrayal of the Maccabees as warriors, particularly the 
portrayal of Judas Maccabeus,®” the purported sender of this letter, as 
a warrior. 

While the second prefixed letter is most likely a literary forgery, its 
opening verses are particularly significant for our present purposes. 
The anonymous author of these verses begins his text with a stud- 
ied imitation of opening epistolary conventions. These conventions 
include a thanksgiving to the God of Israel. Given the studied nature 
of his text, one cannot say—and probably should not say—that an 
epistolary thanksgiving to the God of Israel was the pseudepigrapher’s 
innovation. On the other hand, one must say that what he has written 
is the oldest extant attestation of an epistolary thanksgiving addressed 


‘8 Among the extant non-literary letters with epistolary thanksgivings, only the sec- 
ond-century C.E. letter of Apion to his father has a thanksgiving that is addressed to 
a particular deity. Apion directs his thanksgiving to Serapion, who is identified as 6 
kbptog rather than as 6 Oedc. 

“™ Cf. Deut 3:22; etc. 

® Gf 1 Macc 9:19-22. 
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to the God of Israel. A century or more later the apostle Paul would 
adopt a similar epistolary convention. 


4. Paul’s First Epistolary Thanksgiving 


It is generally recognized that Paul’s First Letter to the Thessalonians 
is the first of his letters and therefore the oldest extant example of a 
Christian letter. As such, it was the beginning of the Pauline epistolary 
tradition and influenced not only Paul’s later compositions,*® but also 
a number of later New Testament texts that were influenced by Paul. 
First Thessalonians is precedent-setting. 

After the three-part epistolary salutation, the letter begins with a 
lengthy” expression of thanksgiving: 


We always give thanks to God for all of you [Edyapiotobpev 1@ Ved 
NOVTOTE TEPL TAVTOV DUdv] and mention you in our prayers [[vetav 
TOLDMEVOL ETL THV TpooevxO®v Nudv], constantly remembering 
[adiaAEiztwS EVnLOvedovtes DL@vV] before our God and Father your 
work of faith and labor of love and steadfastness of hope in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. For we know [ei6étec], brothers and sisters beloved by 
God, that he has chosen you, because our message of the gospel came to 
you not in word only [611 160 evayyéAiov Hdv obK éyevnOn Eig Dua év 
AOy@ LOvov], but also in power and in the Holy Spirit and with full con- 
viction: just as you know what kind of persons we proved to be among 
you for your sake (1 Thess 1:2—5). 


This thanksgiving is distinguished by its five-part structure: (1) an 
expression of thanksgiving (evyaptotodpev); (2) an indication of the 
recipient of the thanksgiving (t@ 96); (3) a temporal adverb (névtote); 
(4) an acknowledgment of the motivation for the gratitude (xepi n&vtwv 
bdudv); (5) specified by means of the 6t1 clause in v. 5. There follow 
three participial clauses that modify the principal verb, ebyapiototuev. 
These clauses are introduced by the participles moiobpevor (v. 2), 
uvnpovevovtes (v. 3), and eiddtes (v. 4). 


*© See, for example, Helmut Koester, “I Thessalonians—Experiment in Christian 
Writing,” in F. Forrester Church and Timothy George (eds.), Continuity and Discontinu- 
aty in Church History: Essays Presented to George Hunston Wilkams (Studies in the History of 
Christian Thought 19; Leiden: Brill, 1979), 34-44. 

*” The sentence is unusually lengthy by Pauline standards, let alone in comparison 
with the epistolary thanksgivings of the papyri letters. 
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The basic structure of Paul’s thanksgiving is remarkably similar 
to the thanksgiving of 2 Macc 1:11—12. Each of these thanksgivings 
features (1) the use of evyaptotobuev as the principal verb; (2) the 
identification of 6 86g as the one to whom thanksgiving is addressed; 
(3) a qualifying adverb (ueya&Ams in 2 Macc 1:11); (4) an acknowledg- 
ment of the motivation for gratitude; (5) a specification of the moti- 
vating factor; and (6) the use of participial clauses modifying the main 
verb. Having noted functional parallels between the second prefixed 
letter in 2 Maccabees and | Thessalonians, Schubert described the 
thanksgiving of 2 Macc 1:11—12 as “the closest parallel to the Pauline 
evyaptot® thanksgiving period which the extant documents exhibit,”” 
a “perfect parallel to the Pauline letters,’*’ and as a “prototype of the 
Pauline epistolary thanksgiving.”*° 

In addition to their parallel structure and language, the thanksgiv- 
ings of 2 Macc 1:11—12 and 1 Thess 1:2-5 share a common epistolary 
setting insofar as they are written by a charismatic leader to a com- 
munity. The comparison is not perfect since the letter of Judas Mac- 
cabeus was fictive and reflects a projected epistolary setting whereas 
the epistolary setting of 1 Thessalonians was real. 

I am, however, disinclined to overly stress the “official” character of 
1 Thessalonians. It is at best what Koester has called an “experiment.” 
In the salutation of this first letter, Paul identifies himself and his co- 
authors/senders only by name, eschewing any intitulatio which would 
establish a claim of specific official authority. Indeed, Paul’s experiment 
has many of the traits of Pseudo-Demetrius’s friendly letter.’ Looking 
at Paul’s First Letter to the Thessalonians as a friendly letter rather 
than as an “apostolic letter” (the genus had yet to be established), it is 
noteworthy that Paul’s ebyapiototuev 16 Ve névtote parallels Isias’s 
ev0éwe toic Beoic ebyapiotovv. In both instances the verb evyapiotéw 
is accompanied by a mention of those/the one to whom the letter is 
addressed and a qualifying adverb. 

Paul shares with Isias both the observation that the recipient(s) of the 
letter were remembered (ood 61 navtoc pvetav rotodpevot in Isias’s 
letter; DU@®V pvetav notodpevor in | Thessalonians) and constantly 


8 Schubert, Pauline Thanksgivings, 117. 

* Schubert, Pauline Thanksgivings, 117. 

°° Schubert, Pauline Thanksgivings, 119. 

°! See Abraham J. Malherbe, Ancient Epistolary Theorists (SBLSBS 19; Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1988), 33. 
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prayed for (toig Qeoig ebyopévyn S1ateA in Isias’s missive; éxi tHV 
TPOGELYOV NU@V AdixAetntws in | Thessalonians). Toubias’s earlier 
letter to Apollonius had also used similar language about constant 
remembrance, ood 61 ma[vtog pvetav notjovuevor. This earliest of 
the Hellenistic papyri with an epistolary thanksgiving does not spe- 
cifically mention that the remembrance of the letter’s addressee took 
place in the presence of the gods but later usage of the expression 
would seem to indicate that this would have indeed been the case. 

Paul’s thanksgiving shares with the thanksgivings of the earlier 
papyri letters a similar function, that is, an appeal to the good will of 
the addressee(s). In the papyri letters and in Paul’s thanksgiving the 
motivation for the thanksgiving is an experience of the addressees, an 
experience of (at least presumed) good health in the papyri letters, a 
religious experience in the case of Paul’s First Letter to the Thessalo- 
nians. Paul’s rehearsal of the religious experience of the Thessalonians 
in a thanksgiving period is an epistolary captatio benevolentiae which con- 
tributes to the ethos appeal of Paul’s letter. From this point of view, one 
can only agree with Schubert’s assessment, “the thanksgiving as such 
is meant for the addressees.” 

On the other hand, the length of Paul’s thanksgiving, | Thess 1:2-5, 
clearly distinguishes it from the much shorter expressions of thanksgiv- 
ing in the papyri. The obvious difference in length is a major contribu- 
tory factor to the many differences that exist between the thanksgiving 
of First Thessalonians and the epistolary thanksgivings found in the 
non-literary papyri. Three of these differences can be summed up 
under the single rubric of specificity. First, whereas the thanksgivings 
of the papyri letters are addressed to the gods in general (toig Qeois), 
Paul’s thanksgiving is addressed to one God (t@ 9e@), that is, the God 
of 2 Macc 1:10, the God whom Paul identified as Father in the sal- 
utation of First Thessalonians (1 Thess 1:1). Second, Paul specifies 
that his thanksgiving is offered on behalf of all his addressees using a 
prepositional phrase (xept n&vt@v Dudv) that is not found in the earlier 
correspondence. Third, whereas it is the general good health and well- 
being that is the motivation for thanksgiving in the papyri letters, it is 
a specific kind of religious experience, one that is identified in the 6tt 
clause of v. 5 that motivates Paul’s thanksgiving. 


°° Schubert, Pauline Thanksgivings, 151. 
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5. Paul’s Later Epistolary Thanksgivings 


The spirit of enthusiastic thanksgiving expressed in | Thess 1:2-5 con- 
tinues throughout the first three chapters of the letter.°’ Two more epis- 
tolary thanksgivings, | Thess 2:13 and 3:9-10, give formal expression 
to the gratitude to God that captivates Paul as he writes to the Thes- 
salonians. Paul’s repetition of the epistolary thanksgiving is another 
feature that distinguishes Paul’s use of the epistolary thanksgiving from 
the use of epistolary thanksgiving formulae in earlier missives.’* Those 
letters, including the fictive letter of 2 Macc 1:10-2:28, contain but a 
single epistolary thanksgiving. 


1 Thessalonians 2:13 


The structure of the epistolary thanksgiving in | Thess 2:13 is basi- 
cally similar to the structure of epistolary thanksgiving in the letter’s 
first chapter: 


We also constantly give thanks to God for this, that [Kai 51& todto Kat 
Huts edbyapiototuev tH Ve@ &diaAEtntms dt] when you received the 
word of God that you heard from us, you accepted it not as a human 
word but as what it really is, God’s word which is also at work in you 
believers (1 Thess 2:13). 


°° So also Lambrecht who writes: “It would seem that in | Thessalonians 1—3 Paul’s 
thanksgiving is to a certain degree indeed the controlling factor. Yet, there are undeni- 
ably expansions, digressions, and interruptions.” See Jan Lambrecht, “Thanksgivings 
in | Thessalonians 1-3,” in Karl P. Donfried and Johannes Beutler (eds.), The Thessa- 
lonians Debate: Methodological Discord or Methodological Synthesis (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2000), 135-62, 156. 

O’Brien considers 1 Thess 1:2—3:13 to be the letter’s “introductory thanksgiving.” 
See Peter Thomas O’Brien, Introductory Thanksgiings in the Letters of Paul (NovTSup 49; 
Leiden: Brill, 1977), 144, 164. More accurately, several authors consider | Thess 1:2— 
10 to be the first thanksgiving period. It is nonetheless preferable to say that vv. 2-5 
constitute the epistolary thanksgiving whereas vv. 6-10 constitute what Lambrecht 
describes as expansions and digressions. 

*t The presence of a second epistolary thanksgiving in 2 Thessalonians, namely, 
at 2 Thess 2:13 (see 2 Thess 1:3), is a particularly striking example of Second Thes- 
salonians being in many respects a slavish imitation of First Thessalonians. See the 
summary discussion in Raymond F. Collins, Letters That Paul Did Not Write: The Epistle 
to the Hebrews and the Pauline Pseudepigrapha (GNS 28; Wilmington, DE: Michael Gla- 
zier, 1988), 209-26. With reference to Philo, Spec. 2.204; 3.6, Schubert, who consid- 
ered 2 Thessalonians to be an authentic Pauline letter, opined that the dgetAopev 
edyaptotetv of 2 Thess 2:13 (cf. ebyaptotetv dgetAouev in 2 Thess 1:3) conveys the 
idea that thanksgiving is an ethical duty. See Schubert, Pauline Thanksgivings, 129- 
30. The repeated dgetAouev constitutes a sharp contrast with the spontaneity of the 
thanksgivings in 1 Thessalonians. 
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Shorter than the opening epistolary thanksgiving of 1 Thessalonians, 
the thanksgiving of | Thess 2:13 has a four-part structure: (1) an expres- 
sion of thanksgiving (ebyaptotodpev); (2) an indication of the recipient 
of the thanksgiving (t@ 9@); (3) a temporal adverb (&SixAEtntM<); (4) 
a mention of the reason for the expression of gratitude in a ott clause, 
arguably an explanation of the opening 61 todto. 

This second epistolary thanksgiving lacks | Thess 1:2’s terse acknowl- 
edgment of the motivation for the gratitude (xepi m&vtov DUdv) and 
the series of participial clauses that modified the evyaptotoduev of 
1 Thess 1:2. On the other hand, an emphatic juets highlights the 
notion that it is Paul and his companions who are giving thanks. 


1 Thessalonians 3:9-10 


The third epistolary thanksgiving of First Thessalonians contains a 
number of similarities with the previous two but also some significant 
differences: 


How can we thank God enough for you [tiva yap ebyapiotiay Suvé.pe8o 
1@ Ve &vtanodotvar nepi dudv] in return for all the joy [éxi n&on th 
xapa] that we feel before our God because of you? Night and day we 
pray most earnestly that we may see you face to face and restore what- 
ever is lacking in your faith (1 Thess 3:9-10).* 


Structurally this thanksgiving includes four of the five structural ele- 
ments of | Thess 1:2-5, namely, (1) an expression of thanksgiving, 
albeit phrased in the form of a rhetorical question, using the noun 
evyapiotia rather than the verb evyaptoté@; (2) an indication of the 
recipient of the thanksgiving (t@ Qe@); (3) an acknowledgment of the 
motivation for the gratitude (mept Dudv); (4) specified by means of an 
émt phrase. 

The third thanksgiving lacks the characteristic temporal adverb of 
1 Thess 1:2 and 2:13. Unlike the thanksgivings in the previous chapters 
this third thanksgiving culminates in a prayer report that adds a future 
dimension to Paul’s thanksgiving all the while suggesting that Paul’s 
previous thanksgivings were in fact prayer reports, notwithstanding the 
performative function of Paul’s ebyaptotobypev. 


°° For stylistic reasons the NRSV editors have divided a single Greek sentence into 
two English-language sentences. 
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1 Corinthians 1:4-8 


Paul’s epistolary experiment not only was the first of his letters; it 
also created something of an epistolary precedent for him to follow. 
Thus, epistolary thanksgivings are found in four others of his extant 
letters, though not repeatedly as had been the case in First ‘Thessalo- 
nians. Schubert repeatedly emphasized that epistolary thanksgivings 
arise from a specific epistolary situation. The appearance of epistolary 
thanksgivings in Rom 1:8; 1 Cor 1:4-8; Phil 1:3-6; and Phlm 4-6 
confirm Schubert’s observation with respect to the Pauline correspon- 
dence. Among the extant letters, both 2 Corinthians and Galatians 
lack an epistolary thanksgiving. When Paul wrote these letters, his 
relationships with the Christians of Corinth’ and with the Christians 
of Galatia were strained, to say the least. 

Structurally the epistolary thanksgivings of Romans, | Corinthians, 
Philippians, and Philemon are remarkably similar to the epistolary 
thanksgivings of 1 Thessalonians—a sign that Paul had profited from 
his experiment in letter writing. The five structural elements found in 
1 Thess 1:2-5 are replicated in | Cor 1:4-8 which has (1) an expres- 
sion of thanksgiving (ebyaptot@); (2) an indication of the recipient of 
the thanksgiving (t@ Qe ov); (3) a temporal adverb (névtote); (4) 
an acknowledgment of the motivation for the gratitude (nept bu@v); 
(5) specified by means of an éxt phrase which is then clarified in the 
lengthy 6tt clause of wv. 5-7. 

Paul’s use of the first person singular in the first and second elements 
of First Corinthians distinguishes it from the three epistolary thanks- 
givings of First Thessalonians. These earlier thanksgivings employed 
the first person plural. On the other hand, the use of the first person 
singular in 1 Cor 1:4 echoes the use of the first person singular in the 
epistolary thanksgivings of the papyri letters. 

Paul’s use of both an éxt phrase and a 6tt clause in vv. 5-7 repre- 
sents a combining of the two modalities of specifying the motivation 
for gratitude used in the first letter. The thanksgiving concludes with 
a reference to the Parousia in a manner similar to the reference to the 


56 


The present essay does not warrant an examination of the complex relationship 
between Paul and the Corinthians of Second Corinthians nor does it warrant a study 
of the integrity of 2 Corinthians. One may not, however, overlook the presence of the 
berakah in 2 Cor 1:3-7 and Paul’s use of a ebyapiotéw formula in 2 Cor 1:11. 
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Parousia in | Thess 3:10, adding an eschatological future dimension 
to First Corinthians’ epistolary thanksgiving. 


Philippians 1:5-6 


The thanksgiving of Phil 1:3-6 evinces a structure similar to that of 
1 Cor 1:4-8,°’ including the coupling of an éxt phrase and a 671 clause 
as Paul specifies the motivation for his thanksgiving. ‘The thanksgiving 
concludes with a reference to the Parousia that recalls the eschato- 
logical finale of the thanksgivings in First Corinthians and | ‘Thes- 
salonians 3. In a departure from the epistolary thanksgiving structure 
of First Corinthians, Phil 1:5 combines structural elements 3 and 4, 
that is, the temporal adverb and the mention of the motivation of the 
thanksgiving, in an ént phrase (Phil 1:5). This phrase incorporates a 
notion of remembrance, present in the first epistolary thanksgiving of 
1 Thessalonians. 

With these modifications of the thanksgiving structure Paul writes: 
“T thank my God every time I remember you, constantly praying with 
you in every one of my prayers for all of you (éxt n&on TH Lveta DLOV 
TaVTOTE Ev THON Senoet Lov VTEP NA&VT@V DULOV, Phil 1:3-4a). The 
idea of remembrance, closely associated with an epistolary thanksgiv- 
ing, was also present in the much earlier papyri letters of Toubias to 
Apollonius and of Isias to her husband. 

The syntax of the first structural element of the thanksgiving in Phil 
1:3-6 is striking. Paul writes, “I give thanks to my God” (evyapioto TO 
Qe pov), twice using the singular number, a usage that will continue 
throughout the letter. The salutation of the letter just two verses earlier 
identified Paul and Timothy as the co-senders/greeters of the letter. 
Timothy is omitted from the thanksgiving making Paul the one person 
to give thanks for his personal memories of the Philippians. 

The éxi th uwveta phrase of the thanksgiving incorporates the 
temporal adverb mavtote found in the epistolary thanksgivings of 
1 Thessalonians 1°° and 1 Corinthians | as well as the phrase brép 
TOVTOV DU@V which brings to mind the phrase rept ré&vtMv Dov in 


7 In his recent commentary, John Reumann noted the presence of the first, second, 
third, fifth, and sixth syntactical units of Schubert’s analysis of the Pauline thanks- 
giving in Phil 1:3-7. See J. Reumann, Philippians (AB 33B; New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 2008), 101-106. 

8 See also the &diaAeintws of 1 Thess 2:13. 
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1 Thess 1:2 and the mepi bpov of 1 Thess 3:9 and 1 Cor 1:4. Paul’s 
association of thanksgiving with prayer not only recalls the similar 
usage in | Thess 1:2;°° 3:9-10 but also the association of thanksgiving 
with prayer in the letter of Isias to Hephaistion. 


Philemon 3-6 (7) 


Paul’s brief note to Philemon, in some ways the most “friendly”® of 
Paul’s extant letters, contains a thanksgiving whose structure is similar 
to the pattern observed in the Pauline epistolary thanksgivings ana- 
lyzed thus far. Philemon 3-6 contains (1) an expression of thanksgiv- 
ing (evyapiot@); (2) an indication of the recipient of the thanksgiving 
(t@ 8e@ wov); (3) a temporal adverb (né&vtote); and (4) a motivational 
clause that employs the technical uvetav novgouat phrase found in 
1 Thess 1:2: “When I remember you in my prayers I always thank 
my God” (Edyapiot@ 16 Oe pov mévtote Evetav cov novobpEvos Eri 
TOV TPOGEVYOV LOD). 

Specification of the motivation of Paul’s thanksgiving is found in a 
participial clause, “because I hear of your love for all the saints and 
your faith toward the Lord Jesus...” (&kobov cov Thy &yarnv Kat TH 
TLOTLV, TV EXEL TPOG TOV KvPLOV “Inoodv...) that modifies the princi- 
pal verb, evyapiot®. The thought of the thanksgiving is continued in 
v. 7, an explanatory sentence that begins with the postpositive yap and 
further elucidates the motive of Paul’s thanks and prayer of petition 
for Philemon.*! Notwithstanding the fact that grammatically v. 7 is a 


°° In addition to the specific mention of prayers in | Thess 1:2 (éxi tOv mpooevx@v 
TH@v), it is to be noted that the gunpooBev tod Oeod formula of 1 Thess 1:3 (cf. 
1 Thess 3:9) is a cultic formula. The prepositional phrase modifies the participle 
Linpovevovtes, suggesting not only that Paul’s remembrance of the Thessalonians 
was, in fact, a prayerful remembrance but also that Toubias’s remembrance of Apollo- 
nios and the remembrance of Hephaistion by Isias and their child were also prayerful 
remembrances. Ragnar Leivestad observes that the expression pvetav novéopar bears 
the technical meaning “to pray for someone.” This is the very expression used by 
Toubias and Isias. See R. Leivestad, “uveio,” EDNT 2:434. 

® Particularly in view of its length and the fact that it seems to be addressed to an 
individual even though Paul identifies both the sender(s) and the recipient(s) of the 
letter as being more than one person. 

°! See Lambrecht, “Thanksgivings,” 144; Joseph Fitzmyer, The Letter to Philemon 
(AB 34C; New York: Doubleday, 2000), 94. 
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new sentence, Lambrecht and Fitzmyer, among others, consider v. 7 
to be part of the epistolary thanksgiving.” 

Finally, it is noteworthy that Paul expresses thanksgiving on his own 
behalf, to the exclusion of Timothy, the co-sender/greeter of the let- 
ter, and that what Paul has heard about Philemon, rather than what 
he has heard about Philemon’s household, is the motivation for Paul’s 
thanksgiving.” 


Romans 1:8 


Arguably the last to be composed epistolary thanksgiving in the 
Pauline correspondence is the relatively short® thanksgiving found in 
Rom 1:8: 


First, I thank my God through Jesus Christ for all of you [Hp@tov pev 
EdYLPLOTa TH Ve@ pov 61% "Inood Xprotod repi né&vtwv dpov], because 
your faith is proclaimed throughout the world [6tt h xtotig bpav 
KaTayyéAAetar ev OA@ TH Kdou@] (Rom 1:8). 


The last of Paul’s extant epistolary thanksgivings employs the structure 
pioneered by Paul in | Thessalonians. The thanksgiving has four ele- 
ments: (1) an expression of thanksgiving (ebyaptot@); (2) an indication 
of the recipient of the thanksgiving (t@ Qe wov); (3) an acknowledg- 
ment of the motivation for the gratitude (rept ma&vt@V DUdv); (4) speci- 
fied by means of the 611 clause at the end of the verse. 

That Paul writes in the first personal singular, as he does in Philip- 
pians and Philemon, is not surprising since the name of Paul alone 
appears in the salutation of his letter to the Romans. Paul’s personal 
relationship to the God to whom thanksgiving is offered is noted in the 


® See Lambrecht, “Thanksgivings,” 144; Fitzmyer, Philemon, 94. Cf. 2 Macc 1:11— 
12, where Rahlfs’s edition of the Septuagint considers the yé&p clause of v. 12 to be 
part of a complex sentence that begins in v. 11. 

° He uses the singular evyapiot@, a singular pronoun (uov), and the singular par- 
ticiple &xobwv. Fitzmyer comments: “Even though Paul has mentioned Timothy as 
the co-sender of the letter, he now gives thanks alone, as he prays to ‘my God’ and 
recognizes what Philemon’s faith and love have accomplished.” See Fitzmyer, Phile- 
mon, 94. 

* See the use of the singular pronoun oov in v. 4. Cf. Fitzmyer, Philemon, 95. 

® The length of the epistolary thanksgiving may reflect the fact that Paul had not 
yet visited the saints in Rome. See Rom 1:10—11; 15:20—24. It is to be noted, however, 
that the train of thought of the thanksgiving is continued in wv. 9-10, an explanatory 
sentence that begins with the postpositive yép. 
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phrase 1@ 92 woo appended to the principal verb, evyapiotém, the 
verb in the first person singular that had previously appeared in the 
epistolary thanksgivings of 1 Corinthians, Philippians, and Philemon. 

Romans 1:8 lacks the temporal adverb of 1 Thess 1:2; 2:13; 1 Cor 
1:4; Phil 1:4; and Phlm 4, setting it apart from Paul’s typical phras- 
ing of his epistolary thanksgivings.°° Otherwise Rom 1:8 makes use of 
the now-familiar Pauline thanksgiving schema with (1) an expression 
of thanksgiving (evyapiota); (2) an indication of the recipient of the 
thanksgiving (t@ 8e@ pov); (3) an acknowledgment of the motivation 
for the gratitude (nepi na&vtwv DU@Vv); (4) specified by means of a dtt 
clause. 

A qualifying phrase, “through Jesus Christ” (61a “Inood Xptotod), 
indicates that Christ is the mediating causal agent of Paul’s thanksgiv- 
ing but it is not clear that this phrase would have been a part of Paul’s 
actual expression of thanksgiving.°’ Romans’ epistolary thanksgiving 
lacks the familiar temporal adverb, but GdiaHAEintms occurs in v. 9 
and né&vtote in v. 10. The remembrance clause has been deferred 
until a new sentence beginning in v. 9, an explanatory sentence with 
a postpositive yap. In itself; the presence of a remembrance clause 
is somewhat surprising; Paul had not yet visited the Christians of 
Rome, but many Roman Christians were to be counted among his 
acquaintances.? 

The idea that thanksgiving is associated with prayer is reprised in 
v. 10. Thematically, therefore, vv. 9-10 continue the train of thought 
of the epistolary thanksgiving constituted by v. 8. Verse 10 contains a 
prayer of petition, thereby adding a future dimension to Paul’s thanks- 
giving”? similar to the view toward the future with which the thanks- 
givings of | Thessalonians 3, 1 Corinthians, Philippians, and Philemon 
concluded. 


6 See also 1 Thess 3:9-10. 
See Robert Jewett, Romans (Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2007), 


See note 62, above. 

See Romans 16 and the zepi né&vtmv dudv formulation in Rom 1:8. 

Fitzmyer considers vv. 8 and 9 as constitutive of the epistolary thanksgiving in 
Romans, even though v. 9 is the beginning of a new sentence which continues into 
v. 10. See the discussion in Joseph Fitzmyer, Romans (AB 33; New York: Doubleday, 
1993), 242-43. 
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6. A Brief Reflection 


Paul is fond of triads. Two triads might be usefully employed in the 
study of Paul’s epistolary thanksgivings. The first emerges from the 
opening words of his first epistolary thanksgiving: Ebyapiotodpev TO 
Qe névtote nepi né&vtov dDUdvV, we always give thanks to God for 
all of you (1 Thess 1:2). Paul, his addressees, and God constitute the 
essential thematic elements of Paul’s thanksgivings. 

Although Paul associates Silvanus and ‘Timothy with himself in offer- 
ing thanks to God in all three of the epistolary thanksgivings of First 
Thessalonians,’ the expression of thanksgiving in the later letters is in 
the first person singular. Paul thanks God for what God has effected 
among his addressees. In this respect Paul’s thanksgivings are similar 
to those of the papyri. Thanksgiving is offered to God/the gods for 
what the deity has done for those to whom the letter is addressed. 

Notwithstanding the many formulaic similarities between Paul’s 
thanksgivings and the thanksgivings of the papyri letters and the fact 
that his thanksgivings as theirs are a form of captatio benevolentiae, Paul’s 
thanksgivings are much longer than those contained in the papyri let- 
ters. This expansion is primarily owed to the fact that Paul rehearses 
at some length the motivation for his thanksgiving, namely, what God 
has done for and among his addressees. Thus, Paul’s thanksgivings 
have a much more religious character than do the thanksgivings of 
the papyri letters. These thanksgivings, always and only addressed to 
6 Oedc, are a unique expression of Paul’s monotheistic faith. 

The temporal triad of past, present, and future provides another 
prism through which one might view the Pauline thanksgivings.” 
Essentially reports of prayers of thanksgiving, Paul’s thanksgivings 
are always expressed in the present tense.” The use of the present 
tense implies that Paul’s language is performative. As he tells about 
his prayer of thanksgiving, he is giving thanks. 

The past comes into focus in Paul’s thanksgivings insofar as the 
motivation for Paul’s thanksgivings is what God has done among and 
on behalf of the addressees. Motivation for Paul’s thanksgiving for 
Philemon is based on what he has heard (Phlm 4) but Paul’s own 


” See the use of the first person plural in | Thess 1:2; 2:13; and 3:9. 
” Tn this regard, see, especially, Lambrecht, “Thanksgivings,” 140—45. 
The rhetorical question in | Thess 3:9-10 is also in the present tense. 
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remembrance of his addressees comes into play more often than not, 
as is evident in his use of the traditional uvetov xovodpoat formula in 
1 Thess 1:2; Phil 1:3; Phlm 4; and Rom 1:9” and of uvnuovedo in 
1 Thess 1:3. Paul’s memory is a key factor in his giving thanks to 
God. 

A future dimension culminates Paul’s expression of thanksgiving in 
all but his first two epistolary thanksgivings, 1 Thess 1:2-5 and 2:13. 
In the epistolary thanksgivings of 1 Thessalonians 3, Corinthians, and 
Philippians Paul’s future focus centers on the eschatological future, 
the Day of the Lord, the Parousia. The future is expressed in more 
personal terms in Philemon and Romans. In Philemon Paul prays that 
Philemon’s faith may always be active and efficacious; in Romans he 
prays that his desire to visit the saints in Rome may be realized. 

When Paul’s thanksgivings are compared with those of the papyri 
letters through a temporal prism, it is immediately evident that the 
author’s memory comes into play more often in Paul’s thanksgivings 
than it does in the papyri letters. Indeed, the thanksgiving expressed 
by ‘Toubias and Dromon is dependent upon the condition of the gods 
providing good health to the recipients of their letters. In addition, 
the future—and especially the eschatological future—perspective with 
which Paul’s later thanksgivings culminate is absent from the epistolary 
thanksgivings of the papyri letters. 

Paul’s letter-writing activity served as a model for later New Tes- 
tament writers, including the author of the letters to the churches 
of Asia in Revelation 2-3. It is surprising that very few of the later 
authors appropriated the epistolary thanksgiving, so characteristic of 
the Pauline letter. Indeed only two of the Pauline pseudepigraphers, 
the authors of Colossians and 2 Thessalonians, employed an epistolary 
thanksgiving, each of which is significantly longer than any of Paul’s 
authentic epistolary thanksgivings.” Colossians 1:3-8 shows ample 
structural and linguistic similarity with Paul’s own thanksgivings while 
the striking duplicated epistolary thanksgiving of Second Thessalo- 
nians owes to the author’s attempt to pattern his composition on that 
of Paul’s own Letter to the Thessalonians.” 


™ Cf. Eph 1:16. 

® Cf. Col 1:3-8; 2 Thess 1:3-10; 2:13. For stylistic reasons the NRSV has divided 
each of these two long thanksgivings into two independent sentences. 

7 Compare 2 Thess 1:3-10 and 2:13 with 1 Thess 1:2-5 and 2:13. 
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In retrospect, Paul’s thanksgivings make use of a structure similar 
to that of 2 Macc 1:10-12. Moreover, Paul’s thanksgivings offer a 
religious experience as a motivation for thanksgiving in a way that 
recalls the literary epistolary thanksgiving of 2 Maccabees. His thanks- 
givings, like that of 2 Macc 1:11-12, are addressed to 6 Oedc, the one 
God of Israel. On the other hand, the functional and formulaic simi- 
larities between Paul’s epistolary thanksgivings and those of the extant 
papyri letters give ample, though admittedly limited, evidence that 
Paul’s thanksgivings lie fully within with the tradition of Hellenistic 
letter-writing. 


7. Another Papyrus Letter 


Almost inevitably, commentators on Paul’s epistolary thanksgivings 
cite one other non-literary papyrus letter. Writing about a century 
after Paul wrote his letters, a young man named Apion wrote to his 
father: 


Apion to his father and lord, Epimachos, very many greetings. Before all 
else I pray that you are well [edyouot oe bytatvetv] and that you may 
prosper in continual health, together with my sister and her daughter 
and my brother. I give thanks to the lord Serapis because when I was at 
sea, he rescued me immediately [evyaptot TH Kvptm Leparr61, Sti Wow 
Kivdvvevoavtos cic O6Aacoav gomoe ed0éwc].”” 


That Apion had an Egyptian name and received an imperial stipend 
on arrival in port makes it likely that Apion was on military transport 
when the incident occurred that required his rescue at sea. His letter 
to his father shows that the motivation for Apion’s thanksgiving derives 
from his own experience. In the letter Apion’s experience (&omo0e) 
is described as a personal experience. If others were involved in the 
rescue at sea—and it is likely that others were involved—their res- 
cue is beyond the purview of Apion’s communication with his father. 
Apion’s experience was that of his own personal salvation. The second 
letter prefixed to Second Maccabees describes a national/communal 
salvation. Both use the same characteristic language to speak of salva- 
tion from danger, the verb o@Cw and words derived from the root 


” Letter 103 A (SelPap I 112) in Leght from Ancient Letters, 159-60. 
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xivdvv-. In both letters salvation is attributed to a god, to whom the 
author(s) gives thanks. 

Like the epistolary thanksgivings of the earlier papyri letters, Api- 
on’s epistolary thanksgiving follows the customary health wish, but his 
thanksgiving differs from those of the earlier letters in four significant 
respects. First, thanksgiving is offered by the letter-writer because of a 
benefaction that he had received rather than for a benefaction accru- 
ing to the addressee. Second, the thanksgiving is addressed to a specific 
deity, Serapis (Lep&midt),” rather than to the gods in general (totg 
Qeoic). Third, thanksgiving is offered for a particular benefaction, one 
received by the author of the letter.” This benefaction is specified by 
means of a 6tt clause which expresses the motivation for the author’s 
thanksgiving, namely, his rescue at sea. Fourth, Apion’s use of the 
present tense, ebyaptota, indicates that he is expressing thanksgiving 
even as he writes, rather than reporting on a previous expression of 
thanksgiving. 

Three of the differences between Apion’s epistolary thanksgiving 
and those of the earlier papyri letters are similar to features that dis- 
tinguish Paul’s epistolary thanksgiving from those of the papyri letters, 
namely, thanksgiving offered to a particular deity, the use of a 6tt 
clause to identify a particular cause for thanksgiving, and the use of 
evxaplotéw in the present tense. Apion’s thanksgiving differs, however, 
from Paul’s epistolary thanksgiving in that he expressed thanks for 
a divine favor that he had received rather than for a favor that the 
addressee, his father, had received. 

A few years after he wrote to his father, Apion wrote to his sister, 
Sabina,” assuring her of his prayer for her good health using the same 
expression that he had used when he had written to his father, “I pray 
that you are well” (evxoua oe Dytatvetv). Apion also tells Sabina that 
he remembers her in the presence of the local deities: “Making men- 
tion of you before the gods here” (uvetav cov molodpwEvosg MAPK TOIG 
[év]O&5e Beoic).*! 


” Serapis was the divine patron of those who traveled the seas. 

” Tn each of the earlier papyri letters the language of favor is connected with the 
physical well-being of the addressee. 

* Letter 103 B [BGU II 632] in Light from Ancient Letters, 160-61. 

8! White, Light from Ancient Letters, 160. 
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In the salutation of the letter to his sister, Apion identifies him- 
self by the name given him on his enrollment in the army, Antonius 
Maximus, rather than by his given name, Apion. It is likely that his 
reference to local deities is a reference to the popular gods of his then- 
current military posting abroad.” Apion’s prayer for the good health 
of his sister recalls the prayers of Isias for the well-being of her hus- 
band. In his letter to his sister, Apion links his prayer for her with his 
remembrance of her in the presence of the gods using the formulaic 
uvetav Cov ToLodLaL in a participial clause, “when I remember you” 
(uvetav Cov ToLodpEVOC), employed by Paul in Phlm 4 and by Toubias 
some three centuries previously. 

Reading Apion’s letters after those of Paul confirms that, despite 
the paucity of evidence, Paul’s epistolary thanksgivings, written within 
a single decade of the mid-first century C.E., belonged to a centuries- 
long tradition of Hellenistic epistolary thanksgivings. His thanksgivings 
were motivated by a religious experience that was uniquely his own, 
his phraseology owed to his inspired literary ability, but the literary 
form that he employed was part of the Hellenistic tradition, to which 
he was heir and which would continue long after his demise. 


8 Similarly, Klauck, Ancient Letters, 16. 
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1. Introduction 


A complete survey of the history of scholarship on the Pauline letter 
body remains to be written. Brief summaries are scattered throughout 
the Pauline secondary literature, and some of the most informative 
are those by David E. Aune, Charles B. Cousar, Robert W. Wall, 
and Jeffrey A.D. Weima.' The present article is not a complete sur- 
vey either but intends to move the conversation forward by discussing 
those works that mark a significant change in method or direction in 
the study of epistolography and the Pauline letter body. 

Many advances in epistolography in the twentieth century raise 
issues relevant to investigations of the Pauline letter body.’ Five schol- 
arly contributions are largely responsible for these advances. The 
first is Francis Xavier Exler’s dissertation entitled “The Form of the 
Ancient Greek Letter: A Study in Epistolography.”*? The second is 
Heikki Koskenniemi’s Studien zur Idee und Phraseologie des griechischen 


' David E. Aune, “Letters, Literary Genre of,” in The Westminster Dictionary of New 
Testament and Early Christian Literature and Rhetoric (Louisville: Westminster John Knox 
Press, 2003), 268-72; Charles B. Cousar, The Letters of Paul (Interpreting Biblical Texts; 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1996), 30-32; Robert W. Wall, “Introduction to Epistolary 
Literature,” in Leander E. Keck (ed.), The New Interpreter’s Bible (vol. 10; Nashville: Abing- 
don Press, 1994), 369-91; Jeffrey A.D. Weima, Neglected Endings: The Significance of the 
Pauline Letter Closings (JSNTSup 101; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1994), 12-26. 

2 Weima, Neglected Endings, 12. Weima observes, “Although some work on ancient 
letters was done during the last half of the nineteenth century, the discipline of epis- 
tolary analysis as it pertains to letter writing in the Greco-Roman world really took 
off in the early twentieth century with the discovery in Egypt of thousands of papyrus 
documents.” 

3 Francis Xavier Exler, “The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter: A Study in Greek 
Epistolography” (Ph.D. diss., Catholic University of America, 1923). Identifying the 
importance of Exler does not imply that he was necessarily the first to investigate epis- 
tolary form. See, for example, the earlier work of Ferdinandus Ziemann, De epistularum 
Graecarum formulis sollemnibus quaestiones selectae (Berlin: Haas, 1912). Perhaps because of 
the language barrier, Exler’s work has exerted a greater influence on Pauline studies. 
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Bnefes bis 400 n. Chr., the third is John L. White’s The Form and Func- 
tion of the Body of the Greek Letter, the fourth is Abraham J. Malherbe’s 
Epistolary Theorists, and the fifth is Hans Dieter Betz’s “The Literary 
Composition and Function of Paul’s Letter to the Galatians.”* Each of 
these contributions and the issues they raise merit consideration. 


2. Exler and the Issue of Letter Body Extent 


In his dissertation, Exler observes that ancient letters take the form 
of opening formula, letter proper with “initial phrases,” and closing 
formula. Exler describes the opening formula or epistolary prescript 
by writing, “The basic type of the opening phrase in the Greek letter 
is expressed by the formula: A- to B- yaipetw, where ‘A’ stands for the 
writer or addresser, and ‘B’ for the addressee.”? Exler then describes 
the concluding formula: “We find that certain letters regularly have 
for their closing formula the expression: éppwoo, or its modifications; 
others end with the verb evtbye1, later changed to dvevtbxe1; while a 
third group of letters has no special formula at all, but simply omits the 
final salutation.”® Heikki Koskenniemi comments that the epistolary 
form identified by Exler, namely prescript, letter-body proper, and 
concluding formulas, remains unchanged until well after the creation 
of the Pauline corpus.’ 

Subsequent scholarship develops Exler’s opening and closing for- 
mulae to include the thanksgiving or health-giving sections as well as 
the greetings section. Exler asserts, “In the first part we take up the 
‘initial’ phrases which occur at the beginning of the letter proper, and 
follow immediately upon the opening formula. ‘They are subdivided 


* Heikki Koskenniemi, Studien zur Idee und Phraseologie des griechischen Briefes bis 400 
n. Chr. (Soumalaisen Tiedeakatermian Toimituksia; Annales Academiae Scientiarum 
Fennicae 102.2; Helsinki: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 1956); John L. White, The Form 
and Function of the Body of the Greek Letter: A Study of the Letter-Body in the Non-Literary 
Papyni and in Paul the Apostle (SBLDS 2; 2nd ed.; Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1972); 
Abraham J. Malherbe, “Ancient Epistolary Theorists,” Ohio Journal of Religious Studies 
5 (1977): 3-77; repr., Ancient Epistolary Theorists (SBLSBS 19; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1988); Hans Dieter Betz, “The Literary Composition and Function of Paul’s Letter to 
the Galatians,” NTS 21 (1975): 353-79 and H.D. Betz, Galatians: A Commentary on Paul’s 
Letter to the Churches in Galatia (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1979). 

° Exler, “Form,” 23. 

® Exler, “Form,” 69. 

” Koskenniemi, Studien, 155. 
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into three sections: the épp@o801 wish, the bytaivew wish with or 
without the proscynesis, and the g&onéoao8a1 wish.”® John L. White 
comments on Exler’s assertion, “Since they, like the formulas which 
introduce and conclude the letter, serve the same broad purpose of 
enhancing the correspondents’ relationship, it is more accurate to 
regard them as opening and closing conventions than as phrases in 
the body.”’ Commenting on the greetings section at the end of letters, 
Koskenniemi writes, “A frequently occurring and popular element in 
the phraseology of the letter is the greeting in its various forms....In 
the construction of the letter, their usual position is in a distinct pas- 
sage at the close of the letter.”'’ After Exler, therefore, scholars include 
not only the prescript and the farewell, but also the thanksgiving or 
health-giving sections as well as the greetings section in the opening 
and closing formulae. 

This development of Exler’s work raises the important issue of 
specifying the extent of a letter body. Where does a letter body begin 
and where does it end? Epistolary studies follow Exler and specify 
the extent of the letter body as everything between the opening and 
closing formulae. Since the opening and closing formulae are more 
formulaic than the letter body, epistolary studies determine the letter 
body largely by default.'' These studies consider the letter body to 
begin where the opening formula ends and to end where the closing 
formula begins. Including more or less in these opening and conclud- 
ing formulae necessarily affects the extent of a letter body. 

Exler’s contribution to epistolary studies thus raises an important 
issue relevant to the Pauline letter body, and specifying the extent of 
a Pauline letter body is the first task Pauline scholars consider in their 
investigations. ‘The task, however, is not simple but complicated by the 
inability to determine where the opening formulae end or the closing 
formulae begin. In | Thessalonians for example, scholars dispute the 


8 Exler, “Form,” 101. 

° John L. White, Light from Ancient Letters (FF; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986), 
198. 

0 Koskenniemi, Studien, 148. 

"White, Form and Function, 1, comments, “Exler’s initial contribution plus the 
modifications by Koskenniemi define the boundaries, in a back-handed way, of the 
body of the letter, i.e., the body is that part which comes immediately after opening 
conventions and immediately before the closing formulae.” See also John L. White, 
“The Structural Analysis of Philemon: A Point of Departure in the Formal Analysis of 
the Pauline Letter,” in SBL Seminar Papers 1971 (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 
1971), 1-48, esp. 20. 
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ending of the thanksgiving formula. All agree that it begins in 1:2, but 
dispute whether it ends in 1:10 or later as in 3:13. If the latter, then 
the letter body of 1 Thessalonians is restricted to 4:1-5:11. The task 
of specifying the extent of a Pauline letter body is even further compli- 
cated by compilation theories that posit interpolations or partitions in 
the Pauline letter body. Again in 1 Thessalonians, does the letter body 
include the proposed interpolation in 2:13-16 or not? If the partition 
theories of two or more letters in 1 Thessalonians should be accepted, 
then the canonical letter body would comprise several different let- 
ter bodies.'? Such difficulties are compounded in other Pauline letters, 
especially in 2 Corinthians. 

Despite these difficulties, Calvin J. Roetzel is optimistic that Pauline 
letter bodies can be identified. He observes: 


After passing through the thanksgiving, the reader enters a vast and var- 
ied conversational world. The landscape is as broad as Paul’s theological 
understanding and as diverse as the needs of the churches. But in spite 
of the range and variety in the body of the letters, there is a pattern that 
repeatedly occurs. A request or disclosure formula (“I beseech you...” or 
“T would not have you ignorant...”) serves as the threshold of the body, 
while the end is marked by an announcement of Paul’s travel plans. 


Roetzel concludes, “We see, therefore, that although the topography 
of the body of the letter is necessarily less predictable than that of the 
thanksgiving, there are landmarks to guide our journey through it.”!* 

Roetzel then provides a table that identifies the letter body of 
1 Thessalonians (2:1-3:8; possibly 3:1 1-13), 1 Corinthians (1:10-4:21), 
2 Corinthians (1:8-9:14 [letter incomplete]; 10:1-13:10 [letter frag- 
ment]), Galatians (1:6—-4:31), Philippians (1:12-2:11; 3:1-4:1; and 
4:10-20), and Romans (1:18-11:36).'* In spite of Roetzel’s optimism, 
this table demonstrates the difficulties in identifying the body of Pau- 
line letters. Incomplete letters, letter fragments, and multiple letter 
bodies in a single letter all complicate the task. Roetzel also highlights 
the problem of paraenesis in determining the extent of a Pauline letter 


® For a discussion of the issues and a bibliography of the scholars involved, see 
Abraham J. Malherbe, The Letters to the Thessalonians: A New Translation with Introduction 
and Commentary (AB 32B; New York: Doubleday, 2000), 78-81. 

'S Calvin J. Roetzel, The Letters of Paul: Conversations in Context (4th ed.; Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 1998), 58-59. Roetzel is relying upon the insights of 
Robert W. Funk, Language, Hermeneutic, and Word of God (New York: Harper and Row, 
1966), 270. 

" Roetzel, Letters, 66. 
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body. In this table, Roetzel separates the paraenetical sections of each 
of these letters from the letter body while many other Pauline scholars 
include it.'? The relationship of paraenesis to the Pauline letter body 
becomes a hotly debated issue among Pauline scholars. ‘This table con- 
cisely illustrates the numerous problems in identifying the extent of a 
Pauline letter body. 

Thus, both the field of epistolography and Pauline studies address 
the issue of the extent of a letter body. As in epistolography, Pauline 
scholars specify the extent of the Pauline letter body largely by default 
as everything between the opening and closing formulae. Determining 
these formulae is crucial for their investigations of the Pauline letter 
body. In specifying the Pauline letter body, Pauline scholars face the 
added difficulties of interpolation and partition theories. Even though 
specifying the extent of a letter body is a relevant issue for both episto- 
lography and Pauline studies, this issue is more complicated in Pauline 
studies. Once the letter body is determined, however, another issue 
arises as demonstrated by the contribution of Heikki Koskenniemi. 


3. Roskenniemi and the Issue of Letter Body Function 


Heikki Koskenniemi asserts that the basic form of the letter corre- 
sponds to a personal speech encounter. He explains: 


The basic scheme of the Greek letter: prescript, letter-body proper, and 
concluding formulas which remain unchanged until the fourth century 
C.E., can be compared in its parts with a personal encounter. The pre- 
script corresponds to the greeting; the concluding formulas to the leave- 
taking. These parts frame the epistolary encounter, and the epistolary 
situation puts its stamp on them to a greater degree than the rest of the 
letter.’° 


Koskenniemi specifies that the letter-body functions as the actual con- 
versation and coveys the message of the sender.!” 

Koskenniemi identifies three ideological underpinnings of the let- 
ter as philophronesis, parousia, and homilia that determine the epistolary 


'S Cousar, Letters, 31. 

'© Koskenniemi, Studien, 155 (my translation). 

"” See Hans-Josef Klauck, Ancient Letters and the New Testament: A Guide to Context and 
Exegesis (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2006), 189-90; Troy W. Martin, Metaphor 
and Composition in First Peter (SBLDS 131; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992), 41—42. 
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functions of maintaining friendly relations, substituting for the sender’s 
presence, and continuing half of a conversation.'* Weima notes that 
subsequent scholarship reduces Koskenniemi’s three functions of a let- 
ter to just two, namely maintaining personal contact and conveying 
information with the opening and closing performing the former func- 
tion while the letter body performs the latter.'? White comments: 


We may extend Koskenniemi’s groundbreaking insights on the nature of 
the Greek letter by wedding the letter’s two tasks (maintaining personal 
contact and imparting information), explicitly, to its structure. Whereas 
the opening and closing parts of the letter are the primary medium for 
extending greetings (1.e., maintaining contact), the body is the means 
whereby the information is imparted.” 


The function of the letter body then is to convey information. ‘The 
question quickly arises, however, as to what information is conveyed, 
and answers to this question are almost as varied and numerous as the 
number of Pauline exegetes.”! 

In the “Romans Debate” for example, Karl Donfreid and Robert 
Karris and others argue about the function of Paul’s letter to the 
Romans.” Donfreid and others like him argue that Romans is a situa- 
tional letter and that the letter body functions to address specific issues 
in the Roman churches. Karris and his group contend that Romans 
is a theological treatise that addresses such general issues that it could 
circulate among other churches as well. ‘This debate poses the question 
sharply about which information the letter body in Romans contains 


'8 Koskenniemi, Studien, 34-47. For a summary, see Klauck, Ancient Letters, 189. 

'° Weima, Neglected Endings, 13. 

© White, “Structural Analysis,” 11. See also John L. White, “Epistolary Formulas 
and Clichés in Greek Papyrus Letters,” in Paul J. Achtemeier (ed.), SBLSP 1978 (Mis- 
soula, MT: Scholars Press, 1978), 289-319. On p. 289, White states, “The essential 
functions served by letter writing, it has been said, are: (1) to maintain contact, (2) 
to disclose, and/or to seek, information, and (3) to make requests. And, the present 
author has elsewhere suggested a correlation between these epistolary functions and 
the major letter parts. Namely, the opening and the closing tend to convey those senti- 
ments that enhance family ties or friendship, the keeping in touch aspect of letter writing 
(the first function above), whereas the body tends to serve the more specific occasion 
of the letter (the second and third functions).” 

21M. Luther Stirewalt, Jr., Studies in Ancient Greek Epistolography (Studies in Ancient 
Greek Epistolography 27; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1993), 1. Stirewalt states, “Letters 
are, therefore, as varied in function as are the possibilities of social intercourse.” 

2 Karl P. Donfried, The Romans Debate: Revised and Expanded Edition (Peabody, MA: 
Hendrickson, 1995). 
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and what the precise function of that information is.** Such debates 
characterize other Pauline letters as Pauline scholars attempt to under- 
stand the precise function of the Pauline letter body.** While all gener- 
ally agree that the function of the letter body is to convey information 
as Koskenniemi suggests, the agreement usually ends here, and the 
debates over the function of the Pauline letter body are nowhere near 
an end, and these debates are often related to the issue of letter body 
analysis.» 


4. White and the Issue of Letter Body Analysis 


John L. White builds on the work of Exler and Koskenniemi but notes 
a lack of attention to the specific structure of the Pauline letter body 
in their works.”° White comments, “Conventional phrases in the body 
of the letter were also analyzed by Exler but this segment of his work 
seems neither as thorough nor as accurate as his analysis of the salu- 
tation and farewell.”’’ White further comments, “Since we already 
have a rather clear conception of the form and purpose of the let- 
ter-opening and the letter-closing, I have sought only to deal with 
the letter-body in this investigation.””* In his own study then, White 
specifically investigates the structure of the letter body and says, “The 
primary purpose of this study is the structural analysis of the body of 
the Pauline letter.”° 

White proposes, “The body, like the letter in general, may be 
divided into three discrete sections: body-opening; body-closing; and 
section between opening and closing (‘body-middle’).”*° Analyzing pri- 
vate Greek letters from the non-literary papyri, White identifies these 


°° For a summary and analysis of the debate, see Robert Jewett, Romans: A Com- 
mentary (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2007), 42. 

** See for example Mark D. Nanos, The Galatians Debate: Contemporary Issues in Rhetori- 
cal and Historical Interpretation (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2002), and Karl P. Donfried 
and Johannes Beutler (eds.), The Thessalonians Debate: Methodological Discord or Methodologi- 
cal Synthesis? (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000). 

*° Regarding the “Romans Debate,” Jewett comments, “The conclusion one is 
inclined to draw...is that the conflict is irresolvable” (Romans, 42). 

26 White, Form and Function, 45. 

27 White, Form and Function, 1. 

28 White, Form and Function, 39. 

29 White, Form and Function, xi. 

3° White, Form and Function, 1. 
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three discrete body sections by the formulaic and non-formulaic transi- 
tional devices that characterize them.*! The body-opening often begins 
with a disclosure formula such as “I want you to know” or “Know 
that.” It sometimes contains a request for a letter, joy expressions, or 
references to prior communication. Cousar observers, “Five of Paul’s 
letters begin the body with a disclosure formula...(Romans, 2 Cor- 
inthians, Galatians, Philippians, | Thessalonians), while two of the 
letters begin with a request formula...(1 Corinthians, Philemon). 
The body closing often begins with an expression of the motivation 
for writing and contains statements of the recipient’s responsibility. It 
may also contain a request for a letter, references to a coming visit, 
or threats.* 

In contrast to the body-opening and closing, the body-middle is, 
according to White, “more diverse and more complex” and contains 
the greatest number of transitional devices. As transitional devices in 
the body-middle, White lists disclosure formulae, vocatives, statements 
of reassurance, verbs of informing or saying, writing formulae, receipt- 
transfer statements, and various grammatical constructions such as 
vocatives, perfect indicatives, participles, conjunctions, and preposi- 
tions.** White admits that the great diversity of the body middle ren- 
ders his definition “tenuous at best.”*? White’s analytical approach is 
thus much more effective in analyzing the form of the body opening 
and closing than the body middle.*° 


3! White, “Epistolary Formulas,” 309-12. White summarizes and criticizes Henry 
A. Steen’s article on epistolary clichés (“Les Clichés épistolaires dans des Lettres sur 
Papyrus Grecques,” Classica et Mediaealia 1 [1938]: 119-76). A cliché is “a fixed/ste- 
reotyped expression which has lost its significance through repetition.” White thinks 
the clichés are really formulas and are significant to the function of the letter and have 
not lost their significance. 

32 Cousar, Letters, 30. 

33 ‘White, Form and Function, 40-41. See the important studies on the body opening 
by Jack T. Sanders, “The Transition from Opening Epistolary Thanksgiving to Body 
in the Letter of the Pauline Corpus,” ZBL 81 (1962): 348-62; Terence Y. Mullins, 
“Petition as a Literary Form,” NovT 5 (1962): 46-54; Terence Y. Mullins, “Disclosure: 
A Literary Form in the New Testament,” NovT 7 (1964): 44-50. 

34 White, Form and Function, 38. 

35 White, Form and Function, 31. 

86 Loveday Alexander, “Hellenistic Letter-Forms and the Structure of Philippians,” 
in Stanley E. Porter and Craig A. Evans (eds.), The Pauline Writings (The Biblical Semi- 
nar 34; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995) 232-246; reprint of JSNT 37 (1989): 
87-101. On p. 235, Alexander explains, “It must be recognized that the ‘body’ of the 
Hellenistic letter cannot be subject to such rigorous formal analysis as the opening 
and closing sections of the letter. The ‘body’ is fluid, flexible, and adaptable to a wide 
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When White applies his analytical scheme to specific Pauline letters, 
the strengths and weaknesses of his approach become evident. In Gala- 
tians for example, White identifies the body opening as 1:6—14 on the 
basis of four different body opening formulae.*’” He admits that these 
formulae do not exactly correspond to formulae in the papyri and that 
there are “irregularities.”** He further admits that the content does not 
indicate a break between vv. 14 and 15, but that “there are formal 
reasons, nonetheless, for contending that the body-middle...does not 
begin until 1:15.”°° The formal reason is the 6te 6é at the beginning of 
v. 15 even though he recognizes that such a formula indicating a body 
middle does not occur in the papyri. Indeed, White admits, “The only 
convention Paul regularly employs to indicate a major body-middle 
transition, like the papyri, is the vocative.”*” White’s analysis thus 
encounters difficulty specifying the end of the body opening and the 
beginning of the body middle. 

Especially within the body middle itself, White’s analytical scheme 
encounters significant challenges. White explains, “Internal features of 
the Pauline body-middle itself also complicate the analysis and frus- 
trate the possibility of utilizing the comparative method.” He asks, 
“In what manner, then, can we proceed with the investigation of the 
Pauline body-middle?”” To answer this question, he resorts to the 
Bultmannian indicative and imperative as a way of analyzing the body 
middle into theological and practical parts.** He proposes that Paul 
has created transitional constructions appropriate to his theological 
arguments and that these constructions “vary of necessity.” In the 
end, White’s analysis of the body middle is perhaps the weakest aspect 


variety of situations and subjects. There are very few rules in this game; but there are 
patterns to be observed.” For support of her statement, she cites William G. Doty, Let- 
ters in Primitive Christianity (GBSNTS; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1973), 34-37; John 
L. White, “Introductory Formulae in the Body of the Pauline Letter,” JBL 90 (1971): 
91-97; White, Light, 202-13. 

37 White, Form and Function, 49. 

38 White, Form and Function, 51. 

39 White, Form and Function, 52. 

© White, Form and Function, 53. 

| White, Form and Function, 53-54. 

® White, Form and Function, 54. 
3 See Wall, “Introduction,” 382. Wall comments, “Most interpreters note that the 
main body of a Pauline letter reflects the interplay of two integral parts of Pauline 
preaching: the indicative of theological instruction (Kerygma) and the imperatives of 
moral exhortation (Paraenesis).” 

“ White, Form and Function, 54. 
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of his work since his analytical scheme, so effective for the body open- 
ing and closing, is not very helpful for the body middle. 

White nevertheless raises the relevant issue of the analysis of the 
Pauline letter body. ‘The strength of his work is to identify the formu- 
laic relationship between Pauline letter body openings and closings 
with the letters found on papyri. One weakness is that simply dividing 
the Pauline letter body into opening, middle, and closing does not 
provide enough analytical detail and is itself imprecise. In the end, the 
issue of analyzing a Pauline letter body remains a question awaiting a 
more satisfying answer.” 


5. Matherbe and the Issue of Epistolary Genre 


In addition to the issues of form, function, and analysis, scholars inves- 
tigate the genre of the Pauline letter body and propose several differ- 
ent categorical schemes. Klaus Berger remarks, “Letters are handed 
down from the antique world in nearly every possible prose genre.... 
‘Letter’ is thus only a framing genre for an abundance of other genres 
pressed into its service.”* The question naturally arises as to which 
genre does the Pauline letter body belong and how these letter bodies 
should be classified. William G. Doty raises this question early on, but 
his public and private categories do little to answer the question.” 
More comprehensive is the work of John L. White and Keith A. 
Kensinger, who investigate a few hundred letters and conclude, “These 
letters seem to fall into three functional categories; orders or instruc- 
tions, letters of request and letters whose primary purpose is to impart 


® Stanley K. Stowers, Letter Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity (LEC 5; Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1986), 22. Stowers explains, “Modern epistolary research has found 
very little to say about the body of the letter. This major lacuna has occurred because 
scholars studying ‘epistolary’ style have limited their analysis to elements thought to 
be unique to letters. Defined in that way, what is ‘epistolary’ about letters shows up 
only at the beginnings and conclusions. ‘Thus, the beginnings and endings of letters 
contain the true epistolary features, and what comes in between seems to be merely 
the information or message to be conveyed.” As late as 1996, Wall laments the lack 
of progress on the analysis of the Pauline letter body and states, “The most important 
and longest part of his letters, the main body remains resistant to formal analysis.” 
See Wall, “Introduction,” 381. 

© Klaus Berger, “Hellenistische Gattungen im Neuen Testament,” ANRW IL.25.2 
(1982): 1338. 

‘7 William G. Doty, “The Classification of Epistolary Literature,” CBQ 31 (1969): 
183-99. 
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information.”** ‘They further subdivide letters of request into letters of 
recommendation, petitions, and memoranda. ‘They subdivide letters of 
information into letters of compliance and epistolary receipts.*” Their 
descriptive method determines genre largely on the basis of social 
function, and, as Stirewalt observes, “Letters are, therefore, as varied 
in function as are the possibilities of social intercourse.””’ Devising a 
comprehensive categorical scheme and determining the appropriate- 
ness of this scheme become important issues in determining the genre 
of the Pauline letter body. 

Malherbe’s work on ancient epistolary theorists provides an apparent 
resolution to both these issues. Malherbe presents the text and trans- 
lation of Ps. Demetrius and Ps. Libanius on epistolary theory.°’ The 
twenty-one epistolary types of the former and the forty-one types of the 
latter offer categorical schemes that have the advantage of being emic 
rather than etic. Instead of arising from a modern descriptive method, 
these categories of letters are recognized by these theorists from Paul’s 
own world and thus have an inherent claim to appropriateness. 

Problems arise, however, when the attempt is made to place Pau- 
line letter bodies in one or the other of these schemes. The Pauline 
letter body is much longer than the short, ideal sample letter bod- 
ies envisioned by these theorists. Indeed, several of these epistolary 
types occur in each of the Pauline letter bodies and make assigning 
the entire letter to a single epistolary type difficult. Pauline scholars for 
example place 1 Thessalonians in the genre of a paraencetic letter or a 
letter of friendship or a letter of consolation.” Each of these epistolary 


‘8 John L. White and Keith A. Kensinger, “Categories of Greek Papyrus Letters,” 
in George MacRae (ed.), SBLSP 1976 (Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1976), 79. 

*” White and Kensinger, “Categories,” 81-82. 

°° Stirewalt, Studies, 1. 

5! Malherbe, “Ancient Epistolary Theorists,” 3-77. On p. 8, Malherbe comments, 
“One handbook is entitled Typoi Epistolikoi, and is falsely attributed to Demetrius of 
Phalerum, and the other, the Lpistolimaiot Characteres, is imputed alternatively to Liban- 
ius or Proclus the Neoplatonist. That of ‘Demetrius’ is the earlier of the two...written 
between...200 B.C. and A.D. 300, for the text in its present form. It is likely, how- 
ever, that the handbook had undergone a number of revisions before it assumed its 
present form, and it is possible that it originated in pre-Christian times. The manual 
provides descriptions of twenty-one kinds of letters with an example of each type. The 
prologue to the work indicates that in the author’s view the types of styles should be 
selected and applied with the greatest care. The manual in its present form is not so 
much a collection of sample letters as it is a selection of styles appropriate to different 
circumstances and a guide to the tone in which letters are to be written.” 

* For a summary of the various positions and a bibliography, see Aune, “Thes- 
salonians, First Letter to the,” in Westminster Dictionary, 460. 
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types can certainly be found in various parts of the letter body, and 
assigning the entire letter to one or the other is difficult. A sumilar situ- 
ation pertains to the other letter bodies in the Pauline corpus. 

Stanley K. Stowers points out that these ancient epistolary theorists 
were only providing ideal types of letters for typical social contexts and 
occasions.’ Their taxonomies do not claim to be exhaustive, but only 
representative of what action, language, and logic is appropriate for 
specific social situations. These theorists envision the mixing and com- 
bining of these ideal types, and Libanius’s last type is indeed the “mixed 
letter.” Stowers then combines a number of these ideal types into six 
arch-types including letters of friendship, family letters, letters of praise 
and blame, letters of exhortation and advice, letters of mediation, and 
letters of accusing, accounting, and apologetic. Stowers admits that 
the category of family letters is not recognized by the ancient theorists 
and identifies none of the New Testament letters as belonging to this 
category.”* Indeed, all the New Testament letters according to Stowers 
fall in the category of letters of exhortation and advice except Phile- 
mon, which belongs in the category of mediation.” 

The category of exhortation in which Stowers places all the New 
Testament letters is broad as Stowers himself notes, “The following 
types of letters were, at least sometimes, considered to be hortatory 
in antiquity: blame, reproach, reproof, consolation, praise, censure, 
encouragement, advice, and admonition.”*® The breadth of this cate- 
gory detracts from the usefulness of his genre designation, and Stowers 
admits that the attempt to categorize New Testament letters accord- 
ing to the taxonomies of the ancient theorists has limitations, for the 
theorists allow for “enormous flexibility in composition.””” 

Pauline scholars thus attempt to identify the genre of Pauline letter 
bodies by a descriptive method that compares these letters to other 
ancient letters or by comparing these letters to the descriptions of ideal 
letters in the handbooks of the ancient epistolary theorists. While these 
approaches prove useful for understanding specific sections of Pauline 
letter bodies, they in the end fail to provide a convincing identifica- 
tion of the overall genre or genres of the Pauline letter bodies. ‘The 


°° Stowers, Letter Writing, 52-54. 
* Stowers, Letter Writing, 71. 
° Stowers, Letter Writing, 60, 80, 96, 155, 173. 
® Stowers, Letter Writing, 52. 
7 Stowers, Letter Writing, 56. 
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limitations of these form critical approaches invite a new rhetorical 
approach that Hans Dieter Betz brings to the discussion. 


6. Betz and the Issue of Epistolary Rhetoric 


Hans Dieter Betz’s influential lecture at the 29th General Meeting of 
the SNTS at Sigtuna, Sweden and subsequent article on the literary 
composition and function of Paul’s letter to the Galatians culminating 
in his Hermeneia commentary on Galatians, provided a new approach 
for answering the lingering questions raised by the epistolographic 
investigation of Pauline letter bodies. In his lecture and subsequent 
publications, Betz proceeds to identify the genre of Galatians as judi- 
cial, one of the three species of ancient rhetoric, and to analyze the 
structure of Galatians according to the rhetorical arrangement of an 
ancient speech. Betz thus provides answers to the questions of the 
genre and analysis of Pauline letter bodies that epistolographic studies 
had failed to completely resolve. 

Betz’s classification of Galatians as judicial or forensic rhetoric initi- 
ates an intense interest in classifying all of Paul’s letters as one of the 
three species of rhetoric. Robert G. Hall expresses this interest and its 
interpretive significance: 


Ancient rhetoricians, following Aristotle, divided speeches into three spe- 
cies: judicial, epideictic, and deliberative. Since these species differed in 
time reference, goal, mode of argument, and form, any analysis of a 
document by the categories of ancient rhetoric must begin by determin- 
ing the species of rhetoric to be applied.°° 


Pauline scholars quickly realize that assigning any of the Pauline let- 
ter bodies to one of the species of rhetoric informs the social loca- 
tion, argumentative strategy, and form of that letter body. ‘Their initial 
interest generates several studies classifying each of the Pauline letters 
as one of the three species of rhetoric. 

Their studies eventually reveal a serious problem of classification 
that is well illustrated by attempts to classify Galatians. James D. Hes- 
ter follows Betz with some slight modification of form in classifying 


* Betz, “Literary Composition”; Betz, Galatians. 
°° Robert G. Hall, “The Rhetorical Outline for Galatians: A Reconsideration,” in 
Nanos (ed.), Galatians Debate, 29. 
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Galatians as judicial or forensic.°” George A. Kennedy, Robert G. Hall, 
and several others, however, object and argue that Galatians fits the 
deliberative species of rhetoric better than the judicial.°' One of their 
primary arguments is the paraenetical section of Galatians. Kennedy 
explains, “The exhortation of 5:1—6:10 is strong evidence that the epis- 
tle is in fact deliberative in intent. This exhortation is a problem for 
Betz’s theory, since exhortation, as he recognizes, is not regarded as a 
part of judicial rhetoric by any of the ancient authorities.” Kennedy 
admits that exhortation fits either deliberative or epideictic rhetoric, 
and some studies of Galatians investigate its epideictic dimensions.” 
Robert M. Berchman comments, “Paul combines elements of forensic 
and deliberative oratory in Galatians and occasionally complements 
both with the use of the epideictic genre.” Thus, various scholars 
considered together classify Galatians as representing all three species 
of rhetoric. This problem of classification occurs repeatedly in studies 
of other Pauline letters. 

Olbricht offers the most recent explanation for this classification 
problem by arguing that Paul’s letters fit none of the three species 
of rhetoric.” Their social location differs from the law court of judi- 
cial rhetoric, the political assembly of deliberative rhetoric, and the 
ceremonial occasion of epideictic rhetoric. Instead, the social location 
of Paul’s letters has more in common with voluntary associations such 
as the synagogue, the philosophical school, and the mystery cults. 


°° James D. Hester, “The Rhetorical Structure of Galatians 1:11-14,” JBL 103 
(1984): 223-33. 

°! George A. Kennedy, New Testament Interpretation through Rhetorical Criticism (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1984), 144-47; Hall, “Rhetorical Outline,” 
29-38; Joop Smit, “The Letter of Paul to the Galatians: A Deliberative Speech,” in 
Nanos (ed.), Galatians Debate, 39-59. 

® Kennedy, New Testament Interpretation, 145. 

° D. Sullivan and C. Anilbe, “The Epideictic Dimension of Galatians as Forma- 
tive Rhetoric: The Inscription of Early Christian Community,” Rhetorica 18 (2000): 
117-45; James D. Hester, “Placing the Blame: The Presence of Epideictic in Gala- 
tians 1 and 2,” in Duane F. Watson (ed.), Persuasive Artistry: Studies in New Testament 
Rhetoric in Honor of George A. Kennedy (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1991), 281-307; and James 
D. Hester, “Epideictic Rhetoric and Persona in Galatians 1 and 2,” in Nanos (ed.), 
Galatians Debate, 181-96. 

°* Robert M. Berchman, “Galatians (1:1—5): Paul and Greco-Roman Rhetoric,” in 
Nanos (ed.), Galatians Debate, 62. 

°° Thomas H. Olbricht, “The Foundations of the Ethos in Paul and in the Classical 
Rhetoricians,” in Thomas H. Olbricht and Anders Eriksson (eds.), Rhetoric, Ethic, and 
Moral Persuasion in Biblical Discourse (Emory Studies in Early Christianity 11; New York: 
T & T Clark, 2005), 138-59. 
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Paul’s letters do not address the judges of judicial rhetoric, the political 
assembly of deliberative rhetoric, or the spectators of epideictic rheto- 
ric. Neither is the temporal focus of Paul’s letters restricted to the past 
of judicial, the future of deliberative, or the present of epideictic rheto- 
ric. Instead, they incorporate all three temporal foci. Olbricht con- 
cludes, “Because the social location of Paul’s letters differs from that 
of forensic, deliberative, and epideictic discourse...the literary mode 
of the letters is an unmapped territory.”°° Olbricht proposes “Church 
Rhetoric” as the most appropriate classification of Paul’s letters but 
admits that he has not worked out the details of this new genre. 

Due to this problem of classification, the three species of rhetoric do 
not provide a conclusive answer to the question of genre for Pauline 
letter bodies after all. Nevertheless, relating the letter bodies in the 
Pauline corpus to these species of rhetoric provides some important 
insights into various aspects of these letter bodies. Although these let- 
ter bodies are not designed for the courtroom, several passages men- 
tion a forensic social location. Galatians, for example, is not a speech 
designed for the courtroom, but it is perhaps a pre-trial letter advising 
conduct that will enable the recipients to obtain a favorable outcome 
in the impending eschatological judgment.®’ These letter bodies are 
not designed for the political assembly although their paraenetic rheto- 
ric is related to this social setting. Several scholars identify Paul’s letters 
as deliberative rhetoric because of the paraenesis in them, and indeed 
deliberative rhetoric has proved useful in the investigation of Pauline 
paraenesis. These letter bodies are not even designed for ceremonial 
occasions, but nevertheless contain epideictic topoi as several scholars 
have demonstrated. Even though Pauline letter bodies do not belong 
in any of the three classical species of rhetoric, relating them to the 
three rhetorical species exposes some of their important features. ‘The 


66 Olbricht, “Foundations,” 140-41. 

°” "Troy W. Martin, “Apostasy to Paganism: The Rhetorical Stasis of the Galatian 
Controversy,” in Nanos (ed.), Galatians Debate, 93-94. 

68 Examples include Joop F.M. Smit, “Epideictic Rhetoric in Paul’s First Letter 
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category. See also, Anthony J. Guerra, Romans and the Apologetic Tradition: The Purpose, 
Genre and Audience of Paul’s Letter (SNTSMS 81; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
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rhetorical species, however, do not finally resolve the question of the 
genre of Pauline letter bodies. 

Betz’s work not only addresses the question of genre, but also the 
question of how to analyze Pauline letter bodies. At the beginning 
of his influential lecture, Betz states, “In the process of my studies I 
also found that the letter of the Galatians can be analysed according 
to Graeco-Roman rhetoric and epistolography.”® Betz then explains, 
“The epistolary framework of the Galatian epistle can be easily rec- 
ognized and separated from the ‘body’—in fact, it separates so easily 
that it appears almost as a kind of external bracket for the body of 
the letter.”” Betz excludes the epistolary prescript (Gal 1:1—5) from 
his rhetorical analysis and arranges Galatians into the five parts of a 
forensic speech including exordium, narratio, propositio, probatio, and perora- 
tio." Influenced by Betz, scholars proceed to identify these same parts 
of speech in each Pauline letter. Stanley E. Porter notes that Betz “has 
been so influential that one of the newest sub-genres of commentary 
writing is the rhetorical analysis of a Pauline epistle.”” 

Difficulties with this approach for analyzing Pauline letter bod- 
ies quickly arise. One difficulty is selecting an appropriate rhetorical 
arrangement. Betz arranges Galatians into the five parts of a forensic 
speech, but scholars soon realize that even the ancient rhetorical hand- 
books disagree about both the number and the names of these parts 
of speech.” Cicero’s De inventione rhetorica (1.14.19) and the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium (1.3.4) opt for six, Quintilian’s Jnstitutio oratoria (3.9.1) for five, 
and Cicero’s later works and Aristotle’s Ars rhetorica (3.13.4) for four 
or preferably, according to Aristotle (3.13.1), even two. In addition, 
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each rhetorical species requires a different arrangement for a speech.”* 
Some scholars point out that Betz’s five parts do not exactly match 
the five parts described by Quintilian and criticize those who simply 
superimpose Betz’s five parts on Paul’s letters without considering a 
letter’s rhetorical species or the appropriateness of relating rhetorical 
arrangement to a letter at all.” 

Indeed, the problem of relating Paul’s letters to speeches proves 
to be the most serious difficulty for using rhetorical arrangement to 
analyze Pauline letter bodies. Carl J. Classen points out, “Paul is 
not making a speech” and the “rules for speeches and other types of 
compositions cannot be expected...in all respects to be applicable to 
letters.””° Furthermore, Classen asserts, “It is not surprising that the 
categories of ancient rhetoric fail us with respect to the structure of this 
epistle [Galatians], because it is an epistle, and they were not made 
nor meant to fit such kinds of composition.”’’ Similarly, Jeffrey T. 
Reed states, “In part, the reason epistolary theorists do not prescribe 
rhetorical arrangements to epistolary structures is due to the formulaic 
traditions long established in letter writing... There is no necessary 
connection between the basic theory of epistolary structure and the 
technical teachings about rhetorical arrangement.”’* Porter concludes, 
“There is, therefore, little if any theoretical justification in the ancient 
handbooks for application of the formal categories of the species and 
organization of rhetoric to analysis of the Pauline epistles.””° 

Added to this difficulty and the difficulty of selecting an appropri- 
ate rhetorical arrangement are the inconsistent results of rhetorical 
analyses. Porter advises, “Often quite dissimilar findings result from 
the analyses... This should make any interpreter cautious about claims 
made for rhetorical analysis.”*° Considering all these problems, Edgar 
Krentz cautions: 


™ For a discussion, see Aristotle, Rhet. 3.13.1-5. 
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One should guard against making rhetorical theory a Procrustean bed 
to which, willy-nilly, texts must conform. Rhetorical criticism is most 
fruitful when it does not overpress its clams. That applies especially to 
the use of the divisions of an oration, when applied to a nonoratorical 
genre. I am not convinced that the partetiones orationis are as useful as 
some think, and feel that their application without attention to Aristotle’s 
three modes of proof is not productive.*! 


Andre B. du Toit more emphatically warns that it is methodologically 
wrong to superimpose rhetorical arrangement on Paul’s letter protocol, 
and R. Dean Anderson, Jr. concurs by writing, “It is vain to attempt 
to strictly apply a scheme of classification designed for speeches to let- 
ters.” Expressing a common view, Rudolf Hoppe notes that Paul’s 
role as a herald of the gospel means that his letters can in principle 
be read rhetorically. However, they are still not speeches, and, in his 
opinion, it is methodologically unfruitful to force the letter conventions 
into the parts of a speech.” 

Another particularly perplexing difficulty for the rhetorical disposi- 
tion of the Pauline letter body is the paraenetical section of each letter. 
In his lecture, Betz himself recognizes the difficulty of including parae- 
nesis in the rhetorical arrangement by saying, “It is rather puzzling to 
see that paraenesis plays only a marginal role in the ancient rhetorical 
handbooks, if not in rhetoric itself. Consequently, modern studies of 
ancient rhetoric also do not pay much attention to it.”** In his com- 
mentary, he designates Gal 5:1—6:10 by the Latin term exhortatio, which 
is consistent with the other Latin labels of arrangement but does not 
resolve the difficulty. Hans Hubner therefore describes Betz’s treat- 
ment of paraenesis as the weakest part of his rhetorical arrangement 
of Galatians.” 
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Numerous articulations of and attempted solutions for the difficulty 
raised by Betz’s inclusion of paraenesis in rhetorical arrangement 
occur in the subsequent literature. Joop F.M. Smit succinctly describes 
the problem, “Gal 5.1—6.10 is considered by Betz as the paraenesis. 
This part creates, as he himself remarks, a serious problem for his 
rhetorical analysis. In classical rhetoric an exhortative passage such as 
this is completely unknown as a separate part of a normal speech.”® 
Jean-Noel Aletti calls the problem a “ticklish question”®’ and writes, 
“The discourse models of ancient rhetoric did not have long exhorta- 
tions like those of Galatians and Romans. In other words, one should 
not see in these exhortations elements belonging to the dispositio of the 
speech, but they should rather be seen as epistolary components, surely 
inherited from the typos nouthetétikos.”®® 

Several Pauline scholars respond to the criticisms of rhetorical anal- 
ysis by attempting to draw functional rather than formal connections 
between the parts of a speech and the Pauline letter. Petersen correctly 
notes that the two sides did not agree about much, but they eventually 
did reach one significant agreement that the letter formulae possess 
some functional similarities with the parts of a speech. Those against 
rhetorical analysis admit this functionality while the proponents adopt 
functionality as the most important correlation between letter conven- 
tions and the parts of speech. Even detractors such as Reed, Porter, 
and Classen admit that certain functional similarities exist between 
some letter conventions and some parts of a speech. Reed concedes, 
“The three standard epistolary components (opening, body, closing) 
share some similarity with the four principal patterns of rhetorical 
arrangement (exordium, narratio, confirmatio, conclusio). But the similarity 
is functional, not formal.”®? Reed quickly points out, however, that 
there is no one-to-one correspondence between letter conventions and 
the parts of speech, and both Classen and Porter emphasize that the 
functional similarities could not be used to prove that Paul gives his 
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letters the structure of a logos.*° Ardent proponents such as Hughes and 
Watson agree on the functionality but maintained a closer correspon- 
dence between letter conventions and the parts of speech.”! 

With functional connections, the parts of speech prove useful for 
understanding aspects of the Pauline letter body as several scholars 
admit.” Samuel Byrskog comments: 


The epistolographic approach takes seriously the genre of the text as 
letter and provides an essential understanding of the basic structure and 
relational function of the prescript. The rhetorical approach helps sig- 
nificantly in comprehending the features that are strange to the letter 
genre and relates them accurately to other parts of the letter.” 


One feature of the Pauline letter that is strange to the letter genre is 
the extensiveness of the Pauline letter body, and the parts of a speech 
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munikationspsychologische und epistolar-rhetorische Untersuchung des Galaterbriefs (GonBNT 30; 
Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell, 1999), 156-205; Dieter Mitternacht, “A Structure of 
Persuasion in Galatians: Epistolary and Rhetorical Appeal in an Aural Setting,” in 
D. Francois Tolmie (ed.), Exploring New Rhetorical Approaches to Galatians: Papers Presented 
at an International Conference Unwersity of the Free State, Bloemfonten March 15-14, 2006 
(Acta Theologica Supplementum 9; Bloemfontein: Publications Office of the Univer- 
sity of the Free State, 2007), 53-98; and Dieter Kremendahl, Die Botschaft der Form: 
Kum Verhiiltnis von antiker Epistolographie und Rhetorik im Galaterbrief (NYOA 46; Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2000), passim. 

°° Samuel Byrskog, “Epistolography, Rhetoric and Letter Prescript: Romans 1.1—7 
as a Test Case,” JSNT 65 (1997): 45. 
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prove useful as a functional analytical tool as Hans-Josef Klauck and 
Rudolf Hoppe both affirm.** 

Although the parts of a speech proposed by Betz have only limited 
functional use in the analysis of Pauline letter bodies, Betz’s proposed 
use of invention has proven more useful. In his lecture, Betz correctly 
notes that invention or the selection and marshaling of proofs is “the 
most decisive part of the speech.”” He insists that Paul’s letter to the 
Galatians has a coherent flow of thought that responds persuasively to 
the causa of the case. Betz concentrates on logical means of argument, 
but also mentions ethical and pathetic as well as topical argumenta- 
tion. Subsequent rhetorical studies of Paul’s letters explore all of these 
aspects of invention. 

In his lecture, Betz comments on Gal 1:6, “This statement of the 
causa of the case, the reason why the letter was written, contains the 
‘facts’ that occasioned the letter.”°° Apart from this brief comment, 
Betz proposes no method for identifying the causa of Paul’s arguments 
even though such identification is crucial for understanding Pauline 
argumentation in the letter body. Betz’s reticence leaves scholars with 
the problem of determining the causa or argumentative issue in the 
Pauline letter body. They respond by trying to find the causa in the 
parts of speech, in the exigence of the rhetorical situation, or in 
the stasis of the case.°’ However, these scholars neither establish the 
precise relationship among the parts of speech, the exigence, and 
the stasss nor explore the criteria for selecting one or the other, nor 
assess how the preference for one or the other affects the analysis of 
Paul’s argumentation in the letter body. Many simply employ all three 
approaches in a single study without explaining the complexity of their 


* Klauck, Ancient Letters, 225. Hoppe, “Thessalonicherbrief,” 237. 
Betz, “Literary Composition,” 18. 
Betz, “Literary Composition,” 9. 
For the causa in the parts of speech, see Duane F. Watson, “Contributions and 
Limitations of Greco-Roman Rhetorical Theory,” in Porter and Stamps (eds.), The 
Rhetorical Interpretation of Scripture, 144; Margaret M. Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of 
Reconciliation: An Exegetical Investigation of the Language and Composition of I Corinthians 
(Louisville: Westminister/John Knox, 1993), 65-66. For the causa in the exigence of 
the rhetorical situation, see Kennedy, New Testament Interpretation, 34-35 and Philip 
F. Esler, Galatians (New Testament Readings; London: Routledge, 1998), 69-75. For 
the causa in the stasis of the case, see Martin, “Apostasy to Paganism,” 74-75; Johann 
D. Kim, God, Israel, and the Gentiles: Rhetoric and Situation in Romans 9-11 (SBLDS 176; 
Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2000), 17-24; Brian K. Peterson, Eloquence and 
the Proclamation of the Gospel in Corinth (SBLDS 163; Atlanta: Scholars, 1998), 32-36. 
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relationships.” The causae to which the Pauline letter bodies respond 
thus remain disputed among Pauline scholars. 

In his lecture, Betz uses the Aristotelian categories of logos, ethos, 
and pathos to describe the means of argumentation in Paul’s letter to 
the Galatians that respond to the causa of the case, and subsequent 
scholars focus on these three means of arguing the causa in a Pauline 
letter body.” Aristotle (Rhet. 1.1.11; cf 1.2.3) analyzes the means of 
argumentation into three modes of persuasion or proofs, and he limits 
these modes to the logical, ethical, and pathetic. The logical pertains 
to the speech itself and uses deduction (enthymeme) and induction 
(example) to prove a truth or apparent truth. The ethical pertains 
to the speaker and establishes his credibility with the audience. ‘The 
pathetic (Ahet. 1.2.4-6) pertains to the hearers themselves and stirs 
their emotions to render the appropriate judgment. Of these three 
proofs, Aristotle (Ahet. 1.1.4; cf. 1.1.11; 3.1.5) considers the logical the 
most important since it demonstrates the actual facts of the case while 
the ethical and pathetic only address the attendant circumstances of 
the speaker and audience respectively. Corresponding to Aristotle’s 
evaluation, scholars investigate the logical means of argumentation in 
the Pauline letter bodies more extensively than the ethical while ignor- 
ing the pathetic almost entirely, at least until recently.'°° 

Logical argumentation provides an effective means of analyzing Pau- 
line letter bodies since they engage in this type of argumentation more 
extensively than in any of the other two. Aristotle (Rhet. 1.2.8) places 
great emphasis on the logical means of argument and comments: 


In the case of persuasion through proving or seeming to prove some- 
thing, just as in dialectic there is on the one hand induction...and on 
the other the syllogism and the apparent syllogism, so the situation is 
similar in rhetoric; for the paradeigma [“example”] is an induction, the 
enthymema a syllogism. I call a rhetorical syllogism an enthymeme, a rhe- 


*% Duane F. Watson, “The Integration of Epistolary and Rhetorical Analysis of 
Philippians,” in Porter and Olbricht (eds.), The Rhetorical Analysis of Scripture, 58-61; 
Hester, “Placing the Blame,” 281; J.D. Kim, God, Israel, and the Gentiles: Rhetoric and 
Situation in Romans 9-11 (SBLDS 176; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1999), 113-14. 

°° Eriksson heralds this recent focus as a new phase in Pauline Rhetorical Criti- 
cism. See Anders Eriksson, “Special Topics in 1 Corinthians 8-10,” in Porter and 
Stamps (eds.), The Rhetorical Interpretation of Scripture, 272-73; Anders Eriksson, Tradition 
as Rhetorical Proof: Pauline Argumentation in 1 Corinthians (ConBNT; Stockholm: Almqvist 
& Wiksell International, 1998), 10. 

100 "Thomas H. Olbricht, “Classical Rhetorical Criticism and Historical Reconstruc- 
tions: A Critique,” in Porter and Stamps (eds.), The Rhetorical Interpretation of Scripture, 123. 
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torical induction a paradigm. And all [speakers] produce logical persua- 
sion by means of paradigms or enthymemes and by nothing other than 
these.'"! 


Describing the logical argumentation in the Pauline letter body, there- 
fore, requires an analysis of the enthymemes and paradigms in the 
letter. 

Relying on the work of Vernon K. Robbins, Anders Eriksson 
develops a procedure for identifying and analyzing enthymemes in 
Pauline texts.!°? Eriksson explains, “Enthymemes are only found in 
argumentative texts... The first step in finding enthymemes is there- 
fore to look for assertions and rationales...‘The next step is to find 
the argumentative link, which makes the rationale a support for this 
particular assertion.”!*’ Based on this procedure, Eriksson adopts the 
following analytical scheme: “the conclusion to the argument is called 
the ‘Result,’ the evidence is called the ‘Case,’ and the argumentative 
link is called the ‘Rule’.”'t Eriksson notes that any part of this scheme 
may be suppressed or the scheme may be expressed in full. Eriksson’s 
scheme proves useful for analyzing enthymemes in the Pauline letter 
body as his work and the work of others demonstrate.'” 

The logical argumentation in Pauline letter bodies is not restricted 
to enthymemes, however, but includes paradigms as well. Given the 
manifold ways paradigms are treated in ancient rhetoric, it is not 
surprising that Pauline scholars identify a great number of different 


'! George A. Kennedy, Aristotle On Rhetoric: A Theory of Civic Discourse (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1991), 40. 

© For a list of Robbins’ works, see Anders Eriksson, “Enthymemes in Pauline 
Argumentation: Reading Between the Lines in | Corinthians,” in Anders Eriksson, 
Thomas H. Olbricht, and Walter Ubelacker (eds.), Rhetorical Argumentation in Biblical 
Texts: Essays from the Lund 2000 Conference (Emory Studies in Early Christianity 8; Har- 
risburg: Trinity Press International, 2002), 244 n. 7. 

108 Eriksson, “Enthymemes,” 248. 

10 Eriksson, “Enthymemes,” 246. 

105 Eriksson, Traditions as Rhetorical Proof, passim. In addition to Eriksson, see also 
Marc J. Debanné, “An Enthymematic Reading of Philippians: Towards a Typology 
of Pauline Arguments,” in Eriksson, Olbricht, and Ubelacker (eds.), Rhetorical Argu- 
mentation in Biblical Texts, 486. Debanné develops his “rule of thumb” approach to 
analyze the enthymemes in the seven undisputed letters of Paul in his monograph 
entitled Enthymemes in the Letters of Paul (LNTS 303; London: T & T Clark Interna- 
tional, 2006). See especially pp. 36-49. See also, for example, Anthony C. Thiselton, 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; Grand Rap- 
ids: Eerdmans, 2000), 41-52; Dieter Sanger, “‘Vergeblich bemuht’ (Gal 4.11)? Zur 
paulinischen Argumentationsstrategie im Galaterbrief,” W7S 48 (2002): 377-99; and 
Klauck, Ancient Letters, 225. 
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paradigms in the Pauline letter bodies. David Black outlines Paul’s 
inductive argument in Philippians: 


Paul proceeds to prove (probatio) his main thesis—unity begins with 
humility (2:1-4)—and presents three examples (napadetypata) in the 
persons of Christ himself (2:5-11), Timothy (2:19-24), and Epaphroditus 
(2:25-30) as additional proofs for his thesis after the classical fashion of 
exempla. ‘Then he introduces an important subthesis (3:1—21)...to refute 
those who demonstrate its antithesis (3:19). Following this refutatio, based 
largely on Paul’s own example, the apostle brings his argument to a close 
( peroratio) with an exhortation, first to Euodia and Syntyche (4:2-3), then 
to the entire community.’ 


Thus, Black understands Paul’s inductive argument in the letter body 
of Philippians to use the examples of Christ, Timothy, Epaphroditus, 
and Paul himself as paradigmatic proofs. 

In his studies of 1 Corinthians, Smit identifies, not only Paul, but 
also Israel as exempla in the letter body. Smit writes, “Handbooks of 
classical rhetoric include a systematic exposition of the different kinds 
of proof. Within that section the use of examples (exempla) is amply 
discussed. That section throws light on the manner in which Paul holds 
himself up as an example to the Corinthians in 1 Cor 9:1-23.”!°" Smit 
then explains the purpose of Paul’s example “to urge the Corinthians 
to follow in his steps.”!°? In his comments on | Cor 10:1-21, Smit 
writes, “In 10:1-13 the example of ‘our fathers’ plays an important 
role... Paul joins an established tradition in employing as a warning 
example, Israel’s adventures during the passage through the sea and 
the desert.”!” 

To these exempla of Paul and Israel that Smit identifies in the letter 
body of 1 Corinthians, Porter adds the example of Abraham in Gala- 
tians and Romans: 


The exemplum or nopédevyyo is a further form of appeal to logos or 
reason. The exemplum served as a rhetorical proof through illustra- 
tion of similarities, from either particular to universal or even particular 
to particular, of a situation or person. The most important of Paul’s 
exempla is probably his use of Abraham in Galatians 2 and Romans 4... 


106 David A. Black, “The Discourse Structure of Philippians: A Study in Textlin- 
guistics,” NovT 37 (1995): 47. 

‘7 Joop Smit, “The Rhetorical Disposition of First Corinthians 8:7—9:27,” CBQ 
59 (1997): 488. 

108 Smit, “Rhetorical Disposition,” 491. 

109 Joop Smit, ““Do Not be Idolators’: Paul’s Rhetoric in First Corinthians 10:1— 
22,” NovT 39 (1997): 49. 
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although there are differences in how the figure is used in the two 
passages. ''° 


As these scholars demonstrate, many different exempla occur in the 
paradigmatic arguments in the Pauline letter bodies. 

The paradigms and the enthymemes in Pauline letter bodies consti- 
tute the logical argumentation and provide an effective means of ana- 
lyzing the Pauline letter body. This type of argumentation, however, 
although prominent does not exclude the ethical and pathetic types 
of rhetorical argumentation that also contribute to an analysis of the 
Pauline letter body. 

Ethos is variously explained in the rhetorical handbook tradition.''! 
Aristotle (het. 1.2.3-5) limits ethos to one of the three rhetorical 
proofs, its goal to rendering a speaker worthy of belief, and its means 
to a presentation of a speaker’s wisdom, virtue, and goodwill.'!? Aris- 
totle restricts ethos to the speech itself and excludes a speaker’s socially 
ascribed reputation external to the speech. Subsequent handbooks do 
not limit ethos to one of the three rhetorical proofs but treat ethos 
under disposition rather than invention.'!? They locate ethos primar- 
ily in the prooimium or prologue of the speech and identify the goal 
of ethos as inducing the audience’s goodwill or sympathy for the 
speaker.''* Several Pauline scholars follow these subsequent handbooks 


"0 Porter, “Paul of Tarsus,” 573. 

"Troy W. Martin, “Veiled Exhortations Regarding the Veil: Ethos as the Con- 
trolling Proof in Moral Persuasion (1 Cor 11:2—16),” in Olbricht and Eriksson (eds.), 
Rhetoric, Ethic, and Moral Persuasion, 255-58; William W. Fortenbaugh, “Ethos,” Histo- 
risches Worterbuch der Rhetorik (Tubingen: Niemayer, 1992-), vol. 2; 1522-24; W. Siiss, 
Ethos: Studien zur dilteren griechischen Rhetorik (Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 1910), 2; Jakob 
Wisse, Ethos and Pathos from Aristotle to Cicero (Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1989), 61-65; 
W. Sattler, “Conceptions of Ethos in Ancient Rhetoric,” Speech Monographs 14 (1947): 
55-65; and Thomas E. Corts, “The Derivation of Ethos,” Speech Monographs 35 (1968): 
201-202. 

"2 Fortenbaugh, “Ethos”, 1518 and William W. Fortenbaugh, “Aristotle on Per- 
suasion through Character,” Rhetorica 10 (1992): 207-44. 

"3 Manfred Kraus, “Ethos as a Technical Means of Persuasion in Ancient Rhe- 
torical Theory,” in Olbricht and Eriksson (eds.), Rhetoric, Ethic, and Moral Persuasion, 
82-87. 

"! See Rhet. ad Herennium 1.7 and Quintilian, Inst. 4.1.5-22, as examples. William 
W. Fortenbaugh, “Benevolentiam conciliare and animos permovere: Some Remarks 
on Cicero’s De oratore 2.178-216,” Rhetorica 6 (1988): 260-61; Wisse, Ethos, 50-59; 
Elaine Fantham, “Ciceronian Conciliare and Aristotelian Ethos,” Phoenix 27 (1973): 262— 
75; and Richard L. Enos and Karen R. Schnakenberg, “Cicero Latinizes Hellenic 
Ethos,” 11 James S. Baumlin and Tita F. Baumlin (eds.), Ethos: New Essays in Rhetorical 
and Critical Theory (Composition and Rhetoric; Dallas: SMU Press, 1994), 191-206. 
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and restrict Paul’s ethical argumentation to the letter openings and do 
not address ethical argumentation in Pauline letter bodies.’ 

Other scholars however such as John Marshall, Thomas Olbricht, 
and Edgar Krentz follow Aristotle’s suggestions for analyzing ethical 
argumentation in the Pauline letter body.''® They specify the function 
of Paul’s ethos arguments as rendering him worthy of confidence by 
his readers. They point to various features of his self-presentation that 
established his ethos through his wisdom or good sense, virtue, and 
goodwill. Furthermore, they understand this goodwill in Aristotelian 
terms as expressed by Paul for his readers and not the other way 
around as in the other theorists. More importantly, they trace Paul’s 
ethos argument throughout the letter body rather than locating it in the 
introductory parts of Paul’s letters. These scholars find ethical argu- 
mentation to be useful in analyzing the Pauline letter body. 

In addition to logical and ethical argumentation, scholars utilize 
pathetic argumentation to analyze the Pauline letter body.'!’ Although 
other ancient rhetorical theorists limited appeals to the emotions to the 
peroration or end of the speech, Aristotle (Rhet. 2.1.8-2.11.7) allows for 
its use throughout the speech to elicit the audience’s emotions favor- 
able to the desired decision and, by implication, to expel unfavorable 
emotions.''® He limits his treatment of the emotions to only those that 
are “open to reason” and affect decisions pertaining to other people 
by the experience of either pain or pleasure.''? Humans usually make 
decisions to avoid the former but pursue the latter (Aristotle, De an. 
431a8—-16). Hence, he treats the emotions as a set of contraries with, 
for example, anger being the contrary of settling down, enmity the 


"5S Wilhelm Wuellner, “Paul’s Rhetoric of Argumentation in Romans,” in Donfried 
(ed.), The Romans Debate, 133-34; du Toit, “Persuasion in Romans 1:1—17,” 203; and 
Watson, “Epistolary and Rhetorical Analysis,” 410-11. 

"6 John Marshall, “Paul’s Ethical Appeal in Philippians,” in Porter and Olbricht 
(eds.), Rhetoric and the New Testament, 263-371; Thomas H. Olbricht, “An Aristotelian 
Rhetorical Analysis of 1 Thessalonians,” in David L. Balch, Everett Ferguson, and 
Wayne A. Meeks (eds.), Greeks, Romans, and Christians: Essays in Honor of Abraham 7. Mal- 
herbe (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990), 228-30; Krentz, “1 Thessalonians,” 308-10. 
Mario M. DiCicco, Paul’s Use of Ethos, Pathos, and Logos in 2 Corinthians 10-13 (MBP 
Series 31; Lewiston: Mellen, 1995), probably also belongs here although he blends 
Aristotle’s and Cicero’s statements about ethos. See the critique of his approach by 
Aune, “Ethos,” 172. See also my article “Veiled Exhortations,” 255-73. 

"7 See Thomas H. Olbricht and Jerry L. Sumney (eds.), Paul and Pathos (SBLSS 16; 
Atlanta: Scholars Press, 2001). 

"8 James M. Cooper, “An Aristotelian Theory of the Emotions,” in A.O. Rorty 
(ed.), Essays on Anstotle’s Rhetoric (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1996), 241. 

N°'S.R. Leighton, “Aristotle and the Emotions,” in Rorty (ed.), Rhetoric, 220-27. 
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contrary of friendly feelings, envy the contrary of emulation, fear the 
contrary of confidence, and shame the contrary of absence of shame. 
In general, the former of each contrary is experienced with pain; the 
latter with pleasure, and humans usually seek to avoid the former but 
experience the latter. According to Aristotle, these emotions affect 
decisions, and the orator must know how to elicit one emotion and 
dispel its contrary or vice versa and so guide his audience to the deci- 
sion he desires. The emotions that affect judgment and fall under the 
orator’s powers are open to reason and hence to persuasion.'”° 

As with ethos, some Pauline scholars limit pathetic argumentation to 
the letter closings of Paul’s letters.'!?' Others however follow Aristotle 
and use his explanation of pathetic argumentation to analyze the Pau- 
line letter body. Leander E. Keck investigates the pathetic arguments 
in the letter body of Romans.’ In his investigation of Paul’s rhetoric 
in | Corinthians 15, Insawn Saw identifies several emotions treated by 
Aristotle such as anger, fear, pity, and shame.'” Jerry L. Sumney and 
James W. Thompson analyze the pathetic argumentation in 2 Corin- 
thians as does Steven J. Kraftchick in Galatians.'** In my own analysis 
of Gal 4:12-20, I use Aristotle’s treatment to demonstrate how Paul 
attempts to move the Galatians from enmity toward Paul to friendly 
feelings, from shamelessness for their apostasy to shame, and from 
calmness toward the agitators to anger.'* I conclude, “Even though 
many commentators consider Gal 4:12—20 to defy analysis, Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric provides an effective tool for analyzing Paul’s pathetic argu- 
mentation in this passage.” !*° 


20-'Troy W. Martin, “The Voice of Emotion: Paul’s Pathetic Persuasion (Gal 4:12— 
20),” in Olbricht and Sumney (eds.), Paul and Pathos, 187. 

1 See as examples Church, “Rhetorical Structure,” 28 and Watson, “A Rhetorical 
Analysis of Philippians,” 77. 

2 Leander E. Keck, “Pathos in Romans? Mostly Preliminary Remarks,” in 
Olbricht and Sumney (eds.), Paul and Pathos, 71—96. See also the other articles in this 
volume. 

23° T. Saw, Paul’s Rhetoric in I Corinthians 15: An Analysis Utilizing the Theories of Classical 
Rhetoric (Lewiston, NY: Mellen, 1995), 215. 

2 Jerry L. Sumney, “Paul’s Use of 11é00¢ in His Argument against the Opponents 
of 2 Corinthians,” in Olbricht and Sumney (eds.), Paul and Pathos, 147-60; James 
W. Thompson, “Paul’s Argument from Pathos in 2 Corinthians,” in Olbricht and 
Sumney (eds.), Paul and Pathos, 127-46; Steven J. Kraftchick, “Mé&@n in Paul: The 
Emotional Logic of ‘Original Argument,” in Olbricht and Sumney (eds.), Paul and 
Pathos, 39-68. 

25 Martin, “Voice of Emotion,” 189-201. 

26 Martin, “Voice of Emotion,” 201. 
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Even though Betz’s rhetorical approach fails to finally resolve the 
question of the genre of the Pauline letter body, his introduction of 
rhetorical argumentative methods provides a useful means for analyz- 
ing the letter bodies of the Pauline corpus. Not surprisingly, rhetorical 
approaches have dominated the study of the Pauline letter body dur- 
ing the past three decades, and Betz’s work deserves to be included 
among those works that mark a significant change in method or direc- 
tion in the study of Epistolography and the Pauline letter body. 


7. Conclusion 


A complete survey of the history of scholarship on the Pauline let- 
ter body needs to be written. Such a survey would doubtless contain 
the works of many other scholars not included in the present article. 
Such a survey could not, however, ignore the significant contribu- 
tions of Exler, Koskenniemi, White, Malherbe, and Betz, whose works 
determine the directions taken in the investigation of the Pauline let- 
ter body. While many issues remain debated and discussed, the form, 
function, structure, genre, and argumentation of Pauline letter bodies 
are understood far better than a century ago before the work of these 
five scholars, and few deny their importance and the advances their 
contributions have made. Hopefully, the present article has moved the 
conversation forward by summarizing what has been accomplished, 
and the next century will yield even greater advances in the under- 
standing of the Pauline letter body. 


A MORAL DILEMMA? 
THE EPISTOLARY BODY OF 2 TIMOTHY 


Cynthia Long Westfall 
McMaster Dwinity College, Hamilton, ON, Canada 


1. Introduction 


The purpose of this study is to examine the body of the Greco-Roman 
letter in order to add to our understanding of epistolary theory in 
biblical studies. My preferred methodology for analyzing biblical texts 
has been discourse analysis, with a specialized interest in the relation- 
ship between the structure and content. Discourse analysis should be 
able to successfully integrate insights from other disciplines, so that an 
analysis could be enhanced by epistolary theory. However, the analysis 
of the body of the letter has been underdeveloped in epistolary theory 
in favor of the analysis of the letter opening and letter closing. This 
is primarily because the body of the letter is characterized by variety. 
As John White states, “The body offers more variety because it is the 
means whereby the occasion for writing unfolds and is, therefore, nec- 
essarily more personal and less stereotyped.”! Perhaps epistolary analy- 
sis of the body of the letter could be enhanced by discourse analysis. 
I have chosen to analyze the body of 2 ‘Timothy because of its suit- 
ability for epistolary analysis: it arguably contains some of the most 
typical qualities of the Greco-Roman personal letter of all the epistles 
in the Pauline corpus with the possible exception of Philemon. On 
the other hand, it may seem to be unsuitable for several reasons. It 
belongs to the disputed deutero-Pauline corpus as it is classified as 
one of the so-called Pastoral Epistles. It is therefore considered to be a 
fictional letter by the majority of biblical scholars. It is often omitted or 
neglected in studies on the Pauline corpus, and overlooked in studies 
on the Pastoral Epistles because it is overshadowed by | Timothy and 


' John Lee White, The Form and Function of the Body of the Greek Letter: A Study of the 
Letter-body in the Non-Literary Papyrt and in Paul the Apostle (SBLDS 2; Missioula, MT: 
Society of Biblical Literature, 1972), 9 n. 5. 
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Titus. Also, 2 Timothy is problematic because it is common to classify 
it as a literary letter intended for a large audience, even though it has 
the stereotypical features of a personal letter. Finally, in this volume 
and many other studies of the Pauline letter, exhortation is treated as 
a separate category from the letter body. However, the formal features 
of Greco-Roman parenetic letters demonstrate that exhortation is not 
invariably separate from the body in the structure of the letter.? Luke 
Timothy Johnson has suggested that 2 Timothy is a moral exhorta- 
tion, which appears to be substantiated by the pattern of the com- 
mands in the body of the letter.* An epistolary analysis informed by 
discourse analysis of the body of 2 ‘Timothy could be further enhanced 
by exploring an association with the register of moral exhortation.’ All 
in all, 2 Timothy is an intriguing subject for the body of the letter in 
light of both its suitability and its problematic features. 

Epistolary theory in Greco-Roman antiquity is based on a few epis- 
tolary handbooks that have survived, some rhetoricians (though it was 
not originally part of their theoretical system), and orators such as Cic- 


°? This is done in epistolary studies primarily because Paul typically places a con- 
centrated string of imperatives before his letter closing. However, the placement of the 
concentrated strings of imperatives may suggest that the exhortations typically serve as 
the closing of the body of the Pauline letter and indicate an important function and 
relationship with the preceding material, and often the preceding material contains 
imperatives distributed throughout. It is my position that exhortation typically plays a 
vital role in the body of the Pauline letter. 

3 Luke Timothy Johnson, Letters to Paul’s Delegates: 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus (The 
New Testament in Context; Valley Forge, PA: Trinity Press International, 1996), 
38-41. See Abraham J. Malherbe, Moral Exhortation: A Greco-Roman Sourcebook (LEC 4; 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1986), 124. Although Malherbe does not specifically 
identify 2 Timothy as parenesis, Luke Timothy Johnson correctly places the epistle 
in that category according to Malherbe’s critera and the criteria in ancient rhetori- 
cal handbooks, contra those who categorize it as a farewell discourse comparable to 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Testament of Abraham, and Testament of Job. For those 
who categorize 2 Timothy as a farewell discourse, see William Kurz, Farewell Discourses 
in the New Testament (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1990); Michael Wolter, Die 
Pastoralbriefe als Paulustradition (FRLANT; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1988), 
22-41; Y. Redalié, Paul aprés Paul: Le temps, le salut, le morale selon les epitres a Timothée et 
a Tite (Geneva: Labor et Fides, 1994), 101-107. 

* Register refers to a sociolinguistic category of how language varies according to 
its use in context. For example, see Stanley E. Porter, “Dialect and Register,” in M. 
Daniel Carroll R. (ed.), Rethinking Contexts, Rereading Texts: Contributions from the Social 
Sciences to Biblical Interpretation (JSOT 229; Sheffield: Shefheld Academic Press, 2000), 
190-208, see 197-207. 
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ero and Seneca.° Though a number of handbooks were in existence in 
the Greco-Roman period, only two have survived: Pseudo-Demetrius’s 
Epistolary Types (200 B.C.E. to 300 C.E.) and Pseudo-Libanius’s (or 
Proclus’s) Epzstolary Styles (300 to 600 C.E.), and the authorship and 
dating of both manuals are uncertain.° 

It has been popular more recently to draw on rhetorical theory to 
analyze New Testament letters, which has tended to draw the atten- 
tion of scholarship away from epistolary analysis.’ However, most of 
the ancient rhetoricians give little information on letter writing, and 
no ancient writers draw any relationship between letters and the five 
traditional tenets of rhetorical practice (invention, arrangement, style, 
memory and delivery). Some explicitly deny a relationship with the 
three traditional categories of rhetoric (judicial, deliberative and epi- 
deictic). In fact, some ancient writers suggest that letters were closest in 
style to dialogue or conversation, and the stylistic differences between 
dialogues and speeches were recognized and discussed.® Nevertheless, 
detailed outlines of the Pauline body of the letter have been proposed 
by modern scholars that apply categories from rhetorical criticism that 
are based on the styles of ancient speeches. While there are some 
functional parallels between epistolary and rhetorical arrangement,’ 


> For a collection of material, texts and translations of ancient theorists, see Abra- 
ham J. Malherbe, Ancient Epistolary Theorists (SBLSBS 19; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1988). For a brief overview of epistolary theory, see Jeffrey A.D. Weima, “Epistolary 
Theory,” in Craig A. Evans and Stanley E. Porter (eds.), Dictionary of New Testament 
Background (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2000), 327-30. However, Weima 
suggests that there was a gap between the theorists and the actual practice of letter 
writing. He asserts that other than the letters of introduction and commendation, the 
letter types are only sparsely represented. He concludes, “The evidence indicates, 
therefore, that the epistolary theorists were not successful in influencing the practice 
of letter writing,” 328. 

® For the full Greek text with translation of Pseudo-Demetrius’s Epistolary Types, 
see Malherbe, Ancient Epistolary Theorists, 30-41. For the more cryptic Greek text and 
translation of Pseudo-Libanius’s Epistolary Styles see Malherbe, Ancient Epistolary Theo- 
nists, 66-81. 

” According to Porter, rhetorical theory and analysis has become a standard inter- 
pretive model in biblical studies. Stanley E. Porter, “Paul of Tarsus and His Let- 
ters,” in Stanley E. Porter (ed.), Handbook of Classical Rhetoric in the Hellenistic Period 
530 B.C-A.D. 400 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 533-85, see 533. There has been a direct 
correlation between the rise in interest in rhetorical analysis with a decline in studies 
of epistolary analysis. 

8 See, for example, Cicero, Fam. 9.21.1. 

° There is always a chance that the body of any given letter could display a rhe- 
torical relationship (the flexibility of the approach to the body structure must leave 
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the approach that presses a formal correspondence between the letter 
genre and judicial, epideictic and deliberative rhetoric, as well as the 
location of the formal parts of speech that the three types of rhetoric 
share, has had limited to questionable success.!° 


2. Ancient Epistolary Theory and Modern Linguistics 


A better approach to the structure of the body of the epistle can be 
derived from a discourse analysis that is informed by the ancient epis- 


such a relationship as an option). See Porter for a detailed discussion of some of 
these correspondences (Porter, “Paul of Tarsus,” 567-84). However there are enough 
ancient Greco-Roman denials of the correspondence to eliminate the presupposition 
of correspondence in the genre as a whole, and there are too many problems with 
conflict and contradiction in contemporary analyses of the same book to start with a 
top-down analysis of a classical rhetorical structure of any New Testament letter. The 
correspondence of the Pauline letter with the four principal parts (exordium, narratio, con- 
jirmatio, peroratio) could merely reflect a common linear organization that is consistent 
with Greek logic. In addition, according to D. Daube’s theory practices in Rabbinic 
exegesis were derived from Greco-Roman rhetoric (David Daube, “Rabbinic Methods 
of Interpretation and Hellenistic Rhetoric,” HUCA 22 [1949]: 239-64). Some simi- 
larities could have been mediated through Paul’s rabbinic training. But also, when a 
letter shares similar functions with oratory, such as accusation, defense or persuasion, 
the letter could demonstrate rhetorical styles and techniques that could be learned in 
the classroom or encountered in social situations, or it could be part of a language 
of persuasion that is common across cultures. Kennedy embraces the fact that ele- 
ments in ancient rhetorical theory are “applicable to all discourse” (G.A. Kennedy, 
New Testament Interpretation through Rhetorical Criticism (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1984), 19. However, this is a substantially different claim than finding 
Greco-Roman Rhetorical structures in the epistle or claiming a direct influence or use 
of manuals or schools of rhetoric in Paul. 

'© See Porter’s survey of the proposals regarding Pauline rhetoric (Porter, “Paul 
of Tarsus,” 539-61). Porter concludes that, first, dissimilar findings result from the 
analysis; second, there is a wide divergence in the categories used (Greek and Roman 
terminology tends to be mixed so that the models do not reflect the actual hand- 
books); third, the amount and kind of material placed in the categories vary; and 
fourth, there is a problematic relationship between rhetorical and epistolary structures 
(Porter, “Paul of Tarsus,” 561). As Reed insists, “There is no inherent one-to-one 
correspondence between the epistolary opening, body and closing and the exordium, 
narration, confirmatio, and peroratio. In fact, epistolary conventions used in actual letters 
seem to resist a dispositio classification. If a letter does contain an explicit rhetorical 
arrangement (e.g. the letters of Demosthenes), then epistolary conventions are at a 
minimum and distinct from the four rhetorical parts.” Reed concludes, “In sum, the 
rhetorical and epistolary genres may have been betrothed, but they were never wed” 
(J.T. Reed, “The Epistle,” in Porter (ed.), Handbook of Classical Rhetoric, 179-81, esp. 
192). Furthermore, 2 Timothy is a somewhat unusual case because the whole epistle 
can be typified as parenesis, and, at least according to J. Smit, parenesis has no place 
within classical rhetoric (J. Smit, “The Letter of Paul to the Galatians: A Deliberative 
Speech,” WTS 35 [1989]: 1-26, see 4). 
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tolary conventions and the features of ancient letters that have similar 
registers. Discourse analysis is based on a bottom-up analysis rather than 
a top-down analysis that is based on ancient Greco-Roman oratorical 
structure. ‘Theoretically, it can synthesize the strengths and insights of 
other various critical approaches to interpretation and unite semantics 
(what forms mean), syntax (the organization of forms into meaningful 
units) and pragmatics (meanings of these forms in specific linguistic 
contexts) into one coherent framework. In practice, it can generate a 
variety of methodologies and approaches to a text which range from 
analyzing the function of one formal feature in the discourse, to an 
analysis of the structure and message of an entire discourse." 

This study includes an overview of the structure of the letter body 
of 2 Timothy which assumes the theory and methodology of dis- 
course analysis that can be found in A Duescourse Analysis of the Letter to 
the Hebrews: The Relationship between Form and Meaning.'* The approach 
traces formal and semantic patterns of continuity (cohesion) and vari- 
ation through a discourse. This study will describe the grouping of 
2 Timothy into sections of the body opening, the body middle and the 
body closing and recognize units and sub-units within the three sec- 
tions. A detailed analysis of the cohesion and structure of 2 Timothy 
has already been done with a similar methodology by Ray Van Neste 
in Cohesion and Structure in the Pastoral Epistles. Van Neste analyzes the 
cohesion patterns or grouping in all three of the so-called Pastoral 
Epistles according to “cohesion fields”: “literary form (or subgenre), 
topic, subject, participants, verb tense, person and number, as well as 
temporal and local frames of reference.”'? This study can be consid- 
ered as complementary to Van Neste’s work. It focuses on how the 
literary form of the letter is realized in 2 Timothy, and identifies and 
highlights how the body of the letter is primarily mapped on typical 


"' Representative works that utilize discourse analysis for a variety of purposes 
based on Systematic Functional Linguistics include the following: Gustavo Martin- 
Asensio’s work that focuses on transitivity in Acts in Transitivity-Based Foregrounding in 
the Acts of the Apostles: A Functional-Grammatical Approach to the Lukan Perspective (JSNTSup; 
Sheffield: JSOT Press, 2001); Jeffrey T. Reed’s work that focuses on the unity of 
Philippians in A Discourse Analysis of Philippians: Method and Rhetoric in the Debate over Liter- 
ary Integrity (JSNTSup 136; Shefheld: JSOT Press, 1997); and Cynthia Long Westfall’s 
work that focuses on the structure and message of Hebrews in A Discourse Analysis of 
the Letter to the Hebrews: The Relationship between Form and Meaning (LNTS 127; Sheffield: 
T&T Clark, 2005). 

Westfall, Hebrews, 22-87. 

'S Ray Van Neste, Cohesion and Structure in the Pastoral Epistles (London: T&T Clark, 
2004), 9. See 194-233 for the analysis of 2 Timothy. 
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features of the register of moral exhortation which was common in 
speeches, letters and treatises." 

Ancient manuals and theorists recognized that the standard conven- 
tions in letter writing vary (or should vary) according to what some 
modern linguists call register. The theory of register assumes that the 
language we speak or write varies according to the situation, the par- 
ticipants involved and the function that language plays. Register is 
concerned with how types of situation differ from one another, and 
any variety of language associated with a configuration of characteris- 
tics and purposes in situations.’ In systemic linguistics, the situational 
parameters that are important to register and linguistic variation have 
been divided into three categories. These categories or metafunctions 
describe how the types of linguistic situations differ from one another. 
They include the textual which is what part language is playing, the 
ideational which is what is taking place, and the interpersonal which 
involves who is taking part.'® This provides a helpful tool with which we 
can tease out an approach to linguistic patterns in the Pauline epistle: 


— Textual: How language reflects the genre of the letter or epistle 

— Ideational: How language reflects the purpose of the letter and the 
context in which it is written/received 

— Interpersonal: How language reflects the relationship between the 
sender and recipient 


Modern linguistic studies have concluded that the patterns of language 
will change when the register changes.'’ A more accurate understand- 


'* While this analysis will differ in some aspects from Van Neste’s, the basic sub- 
units are the same. The difference in approach (lens) and assessment and/or prioritiza- 
tion of different features results in some different combinations of the sub-units, as well 
as the approach to identifying topic. It is the position of this paper that topic is not an 
a priori assumption for grouping the text, but rather the way the text is grouped sets 
the parameters for identifying the topic. 

'S As Halliday states, “The language we speak or write varies according to the type 
of situation.” M.A.K. Halliday, Language as a Social Semiotic: The Social Interpretation of 
Language and Meaning (London: Edward Arnold, 1978), 32. 

© M.A.K. Halliday and Ruqaiya Hasan, Language, Context, and Text (Geelong, Aus- 
tralia: Deakin, 1985), 40. For the application of these categories to Hellenistic Greek, 
see Porter, “Dialect and Register,” 190-208. The metafunctions roughly correspond 
to the semiotic components of the situation which are Field, ‘Tenor and Mode (which 
are not linguistic features, but have linguistic consequences) (see Halliday, Language as 
Social Semitic, 123). 

'" See, for example, Douglas Biber, Variation across Speech and Writing (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988); «dem, Dimensions of Register Variation: A Cross-Lin- 
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ing of register in ancient letter writing may be informed by compara- 
tive analysis with other letters from antiquity that have survived giving 
attention to the linguistic and lexical patterns associated with letters 
that have a similar register, including patterns of epistolary formulas." 

The textual metafunction of the ancient letter included stereotypical 
elements in the epistolary opening, the body and the closing which 
could include a salutation, health wishes/thanksgiving, travel plans 
and a final closing.'* Not all ancient Greek letters had these elements, 
but, based on the analysis of a large number of papyri excavated from 
sites such as Oxyrhynchus,”’ an ancient reader could predict that a 
letter would have some combination of those stereotypical features. 
Other formal features would include the repeated use of the 2nd 
person (singular for a personal letter, plural for a letter to a group), 
and the use of certain epistolary formulas in the body of the letter. 
Letters tend to be formally closer to spoken language (dialogue) than 
other genres.”! Ancient theorists recognized this similarity to dialogue 


guistic Comparison (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006); Stanley E. Porter, 
“Register in the Greek of the New Testament: Application with Reference to Mark’s 
Gospel,” in Carroll R. (ed.), Rethinking Contexts, 209-29. ‘This corresponds to Johnson’s 
case for the Pauline authorship of the Pastorals: “Paul’s ‘voice’ in each of his letters 
is very much affected by his subject matter, his audience, the traditions he employs, 
and the literary conventions demanded by the circumstances. Can the same factors 
help to account for the distinctive combinations of theological and moral emphasis in 
[the Pastoral Epistles]? Does the fact that both Titus and Timothy have at least partly 
Hellenistic backgrounds, and both play the role of teachers in Pauline churches, help 
locate the kind of language and the choice of themes found in the letters purporting 
to be written to them?” (Johnson, Letters to Paul’s Delegates, 18). 

'8 As Weima suggests in “Epistolary Theory,” 329. 

'9 Jeffrey Reed observes that the letter opening, body and closing “are best under- 
stood as spatial locations in the letter which are filled by epistolary formulas” (Reed, 
“The Epistle,” 179). 

2° Oxyrhynchus is the archaeological site of an ancient city in Upper Egypt. The 
garbage dumps of the city have been continually excavated since the nineteenth cen- 
tury, producing an ongoing collection of non-literary papyri from the Ptolemaic and 
Roman periods. 

2! George Kennedy contends that “Literature was generally read aloud in antiq- 
uity, sometimes to a group but even by a solitary reader, and was ‘heard’ in much that 
same way as a speech. Public epistles, sent by ruler to their subjects or the epistles of 
Saint Paul and other Patristic writers were surely read aloud in public to audiences” 
(George A. Kennedy, “The Genres of Rhetoric,” in Porter [ed.], Handbook of Classical 
Rhetoric, 43-50, see 47). Porter wonders why then more attention has not been given 
to memory and delivery in Pauline rhetorical study (Porter, “Paul of Tarsus,” 540). 
However, such a study would not necessarily correlate the public or private letter to 
a formal speech as discussed and defined by ancient rhetoricians. Rather, this could 
also further contribute to its resemblance to dialogue. Reed contrasts the purposes and 
function of judicial, deliberative and epideictic rhetoric with the primary purpose and 
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in ancient Greek letters also.” Gregory of Nazianzus stated that the 
letter should incline towards the conversational and reflect more of a 
popular level than rhetorical speeches: 


Stated briefly, the best and most beautiful letter is written so that it is 
persuasive to both the educated and uneducated, appearing to the for- 
mer as written on the popular level and to the latter as above that level, 
an being immediately understandable.” 


Epistolary Styles similarly recognizes that letters are a sort of written 
conversation and, therefore, should not be too formal, but phrased just 
as if the other person were present. He similarly argues for clarity and 
unpretentious speech. In De Elocutione (“On Style”), the author suggests 
there is a bit more care in style in a letter than a dialogue and also a 
short length for a letter, avoiding the appearance of a treatise. Cicero 
noted both the popular level of his letters and stylistic variations that 
would formally distinguish his letters from formal speeches: 


How do I strike you in my letters? Don’t I seem to talk to you in the 
language of common folk? For I don’t always adopt the same style. What 
similarity is there between a letter, and a speech in court or at a public 
meeting? Why even in law-cases I am not in the habit of dealing with 
all of them in the same style.”* 


The ideational metafunction of the ancient letter would have corre- 
spondence to how our language changes according to purpose and 
stereotypical situations, which would include letters for specific pur- 
poses such as an accounting letter or a thank you note. The ideational 
metafunction pertains more to the body of the letter than to the ste- 
reotypical formulas of the letter opening and closing, and is therefore 
particularly pertinent to this study.” 


function of letters: “where one or more individuals, spatially separated, wished to com- 
municate” (Reed, “The Epistle,” 172). See also J.L. White, “The Greek Documentary 
Letter Tradition Third Century B.C. to Third Century A.D.,” Semeza 22 (1981): 91. 

22 However, there is some question as to whether the “manuals” and the theorists’ 
discussions were prescriptive or descriptive. 

3 Gregory of Nazianzus, Ep. 51.4. Similarly, Seneca contrasted the letter with the 
orator, stating that the letter should convey the feelings in a straightforward manner 
with less embellishment (Seneca, Ep. 75.2). 

*4 Cicero, Fam. 9.21.1. 

*° This is not to say that variations in the letter opening, for example, will not dem- 
onstrate some indication of the register. Rather, the variation in Pauline salutations 
should be treated as significant and relevant to the purpose of the letter body. 
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The ancient Greek theorists seemed most interested in the aspect of 
letter writing that corresponded to this ideational metafunction.*° In 
De Elocutione (“On Style”), the author delineates suitable topics, while 
Epistolary Types stresses skill in writing and the necessity that the type 
of letter must correspond to the circumstances or purpose of the letter. 
The author lists twenty-one kinds of letters: friendly, commendatory, 
blaming, reproachful, consoling, censorious, admonishing, threaten- 
ing, vituperative, praising, advisory, supplicatory, inquiring, respond- 
ing, allegorical, accounting, accusing, apologetic, congratulatory, 
ironic and thankful. Epzstolary Styles agrees that the letter should suit 
the specific situation. The author lists forty-one kinds of letters. ‘There 
is an overlap between Epistolary Types and Epistolary Styles in the letter 
types of blaming, commending, ironic, thankful, friendly, threatening, 
congratulatory, replying (responding?), consoling, praising, censori- 
ous, and inquiring. The author adds parenetic, requesting, praying, 
denying, commanding, repenting, reproaching, sympathetic, concili- 
atory, contemptuous, counteraccusing, provoking, insulting, report- 
ing, angry, diplomatic, didactic, reproving, maligning, encouraging, 
consulting, declaratory, mocking, submissive, enigmatic, suggestive, 
grieving, erotic and mixed. The understanding and emphasis of both 
manuals is that language will change with each of these letter types 
and functions.”’ 

Each of these letter types will tend to be characterized by lexis that falls 
in certain semantic domains and subdomains” that are consistent with 


°6 Weima discusses how modern epistolographers have preferred to classify ancient 
letters into various forms or genres, the ancient epistolary theorists show more paral- 
lels with the linguistic concept of register and how it effects language, focusing their 
interest on the body section of the letter, and show less interest in the overall form of 
he letter and its epistolary formulas that have received so much attention in recent 
studies (Weima, “Epistolary Theory,” 328). 

27 Cicero also mentions informative letters, domestic letters, letters of commenda- 
ion, letters of solace, and letters of assistance in Fam. 2.4.1; 4.13.1; 5.5.1. On the 
other hand, Weima asserts that “With the exception of the letter of introduction or 
commendation, the proposed letter types are only sparsely represented among the 
housands of ancient letters that have thus far been recovered. The evidence indicates, 
herefore, that the epistolary theorists were not successful in influencing the practice 
of letter writing” (Weima, “Epistolary Theory,” 328). However, it is unlikely that the 
various descriptions of different kinds of letters were meant to provide form letters 
for use on each occasion as much to illustrate that language in the body of the letter 
changes in a way that is appropriate with its function. The papyri provide abundant 
examples of changes in register, but need more analysis. 

8 "The semantic domains are based on but not necessarily limited to J.P. Louw and 
E.A. Nida, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament Based on Semantic Domains (2 vols; 
2nd ed.; New York: United Bible Societies, 1989). 
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what language is doing and with the situations or scenarios involved.” 
For example, a thankful letter would generally have a relatively high 
occurrence of lexis from the semantic domain 33 “Communication” 
in the sub-domain J “Thanks” (33.349-33.353)" and/or the semantic 
domain 25 “Attitudes and Emotions” in the sub-domain I “Thankful, 
Grateful” (25.99-25.101).*' In a requesting letter, one would expect to 
find a relatively high occurrence of lexis from semantic domain 33 in 
the sub-domain L “Ask For, Request” (33.161—33.177).° 

Ideally, we should look towards building a corpus of Greek let- 
ters on which we base our ideational analyses (as well as textual and 
interpersonal analyses), looking for lexical patterns (such as the use 
of particular stereotypical formulae in specific registers as well as the 
presence of words from particular semantic domains), grammatical 
patterns and patterns of structure above the sentence level.*? Apart 
from a corpus-based analysis, we may compare 2 Timothy to a smaller 
body of letters, treatises and embedded units that have been identified 
as similar in purpose. Recognizing the dominant patterns of the occur- 
rences of semantic domains in the body of the letter would not only 
help with the identification of topic, but by detecting language that is 
associated with a particular letter type. 

The interpersonal metafunction includes how language reflects the 
identity of the senders and recipients, their relationship with each and 
their relationship to the text. The ancient theorists were also inter- 
ested in this aspect of the letter. The author of De Elocutione said that 
the letter must reflect the writer’s character such that “he reveals his 


2° Scenarios include certain “role” slots—a restaurant includes a waiter, food, tables 


and chairs, and a courtroom includes a judge and lawyers. Register refers to the special- 
ized language that is used in a certain situation. A.J. Sanford and S.C. Garrod use 
the term scenario to refer to an “extended domain of reference,” asserting that “one 
can think of knowledge of settings and situations as constituting the interpretative 
scenario behind a text” (AJ. Sanford and 8.C. Garrod, Understanding Written Language 
[Chichester: Wiley, 1981], 110). “Frames,” “scripts,” “schemata” and “mental mod- 
els” are similar concepts that refer to stereotypic representations of default features 
and are found in psychological and computational approaches to discourse. For a 
fuller description of these concepts and what differentiates them, see Gillian Brown 
and George Yule, Discourse Analysts (Cambridge Textbooks in Linguistics; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1983), 236-56. 

°° Louw and Nida, Greek-English Lexicon, 2:428-29. 

3! Louw and Nida, Greek-English Lexicon, 2:300-301. 

°2 Louw and Nida, Greek-English Lexicon, 2:407—409. 
It is important to examine and compare ancient Greek letters with similar reg- 
isters to identify specific cultural patterns that may vary from Western or English 
conventions. 
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own soul. Both handbooks include the interesting understanding that 
the relationship between the sender and the recipient(s) will have an 
effect on the language. Cicero indicated that he consciously changed 
his language when writing to groups or individuals: “You see, I have 
one way of writing what I think will be read by those only to whom 
I address my letter, and another way of writing what I think will be 
read by many.”’** Letters that are addressed to groups will have distinct 
formal variations in comparison to letters that are addressed to indi- 
viduals, and letters that are addressed to individuals will have formal 
variations according to any number of factors including their relative 
status, their intimacy and their shared experience (cultural or personal, 
for example). 


3. 2 Timothy’s Association with Specific Registers 


It is often suggested or assumed that 2 ‘Timothy is a farewell discourse 
with some who see 2 Timothy as a farewell discourse claiming that 
there are parallels between 2 Timothy and literature such as Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Testament of Abraham, and Testament of Fob. 
Any comparison of the formal features, style and purpose of these dis- 
courses reveals that they are in fact not very similar.” The comparison 
rather indicates a shared situation or context—Paul is depicted in his 
advanced age at the end of his life (presumably his last imprisonment). 
He expects to die soon and expresses satisfaction with a completed life 
(2 Tim 4:4-8). This context of situation gives 2 Timothy the appear- 
ance of a “last will and testament,” but the content lacks many of the 
essential features associated with these farewell discourses, or a will/ 
testament. He does not expect to die immediately because he hopes to 
see Timothy again (4:9, 21). Furthermore, he sees his ministry as con- 
tinuing (4:11), and he presents himself as a model for ‘Timothy in his 
current situation as a prisoner—he does not pass on his commission to 
Timothy; he asks him to join him in his ministry (1:8; 2:3). 

More recently Luke Timothy Johnson has suggested that 2 ‘Timothy 
is a moral exhortation, which Abraham Malherbe describes: 


3* Cicero, Fam. 51.2.1—-4. 

© It is beyond the purposes of this paper to provide a comparative analysis of 
2 Timothy with these farewell discourses, or with the moral exhortation Pseudo- 
Isocrates’ To Demonicus. 
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Paraenesis is the moral exhortation in which someone 1s advised to pur- 
sue or abstain from something. It appears in many forms of communica- 
tion especially speeches, letters (cf. | Peter 2:11-5:11; I Clem. 4-39; Barn. 
18-20), and tractates which may assume some epistolary features (cf. 
Heb. 13:1-19; James). Paraenesis is broader in scope than protrepsis; it 
contains useful rules for conduct in common situations and adopts styles 
that range from censure to consolation.*® 


In moral exhortation, the exhorter stressed some combination of the 
following:*” 


— Commands*® 
— ‘Traditional content which is not new 
— What is advised is already known (1 Thess 2:9; 3:6)" 
— Often signalled by variations on disclosure formulas such as “as 
you know” (cf. 1 Thess 1:5; 2:2, 5, 11; 3:4) 
— General applicability (though it is adapted to the settings in which 
it is given). 
— Disavowal of the need for further instruction (2 Cor 9:1-2; 
1 Thess 4:9; 5:1)" 
— Compliments for what the recipient is already doing (1 Thess 4:1, 
10; 5:11; Ignatius, Pol. 1:2; Eph. 4:1; Trall. 2:2)" 


38 Malherbe, Moral Exhortation, 124. 

*’ The first four features and their descriptions are drawn from Malherbe, Moral 
Exhortation, 124. The identification of honor-shame features is based on observation 
of the literature. 

38 “Admonitions” in Malherbe, they are formally indicated by the imperative, hor- 
tatory subjunctive, and indirect commands such as det (it is necessary)—it should be 
recognized that exhortation includes indirect statements that have the illocutionary 
force of a command. 

3° Advice on what is already known and disclosure formulas would be signaled 
with lexis from semantic domain 28 “Know,” particularly the subdomains “Know” 
(28.1—16), “Known” (28.17—27), “Well Known, Clearly Shown, Revealed” (28.28-56). 
See Louw and Nida, Greek-English Lexicon, 2:334-42. E.g. ka Bag ofSate (as you know), 
oiSag todto (you know this). It may also include lexis from semantic domains such as 
27 “Learn” (325-34) and 32 “Understand” (380-88). It is often signaled by lexis from 
semantic domain 29 “Memory and Recall” (346-349). E.g. uvnnovedete yap, &deA@ot 
(for remember brothers [and sisters]). 

*© Disavowal of the need to learn would occur with lexis from semantic domain 
57 “Possess, Transfer, Exchange” subdomain “Need, Lack” (57.37—48). See Louw 
and Nida, Greek-English Lexicon, 2:562—63, or possibly semantic domain 71 “Mode” 
subdomain “Necessary, Unnecessary” (71.34—40). See Louw and Nida, Greek-English 
Lexicon, 2:672. It often formally includes a negative particle. E.g. od ypetav éxete dDytv 
(you don’t have need). 

*' Compliments and praise are a complex category. Paul gives a command, then 
compliments his readers for already doing what he commands, formally signalled by 
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— Encouragement to continue (1 Thess 4:1, 10) 

— Examples for imitation which give concreteness (Acts 20:31—-34; 
1 Thess 1:6; 2 Thess 3:79) 
— The example is frequently delineated antithetically (1 Thess 2:1-8)” 


— Often the example is a member of the family, particularly one’s 
father (1 Cor 4:14-17) 
— Appeal to honor and/or shame*® 


2 Timothy has every feature Malherbe identifies as typical of Greco- 
Roman moral exhortation. Moral exhortation may be treated as a 
register that occurs in speech as well as letters in a variety of situations 
and contexts, but such advice is universally associated with concerns 
of parental authority figures or mentors at the end of life. 


4. 2 Timothy: Fictional, Literary, or Personal? 


One of the specific issues in the scholarship of 2 ‘Timothy that has a 
specific correspondence to a major issue in epistolography is whether it 
is fictional, literary, or personal. Though the letter’s opening and clos- 
ing indicate that it is a personal letter that should have a high degree 
of intimacy, the majority of scholars consider it to be pseudonymous. 


«a80¢ with a repetition or paraphrase of the command in the indicative second per- 
son. E.g. koBac¢ Kai noreite (just as you do), 1 Thess 5:11. However, compliments and 
praise will include a wide variety of features, including lexis from the semantic domain 
33 “Communication” subdomain “Praise” (33.354—64) (Louw and Nida, Greek-English 
Lexicon, 2:429-31) as well as semantic domain 88 “Moral and Ethical Qualities and 
Related Behavior” (742-77). 

® Johnson points out that such polemic is common among rival philosophers or 
teachers in Hellenist schools, but more to the point, parallel uses of polemic are found 
in essays that encourage young men to pursue a life of philosophy in Lucian of Samo- 
sata’s Demonax and Nigrinus, Dio Chrysostom’s Oration 77/78, and Epictetus’s Discourse 
III, 22 (Johnson, Letters to Paul’s Delegates, 41). 

8 While this is not a category endorsed by Malherbe, it is nevertheless conspicu- 
ous in his examples in Moral Exhortation. It has some overlap with compliments and 
praise. It may include a variety of lexis from semantic domain 87 “Status” (Louw 
and Nida, Greek-English Lexicon, 2:734—42), including appeals to honor, respect and 
behavior consistent with high status (however defined by the author), as well as warn- 
ings against behavior consistent with low status and dishonor, shame (cf. semantic 
domain 25 “Attitudes and Emotions” subdomain “Shame, Disgrace, and Humilia- 
tion” 25.189—25.202 [310-11]; semantic domain 66 “Proper, Improper” [627-28]; as 
well as lexis from the semantic domain 88 “Moral and Ethical Qualities and Related 
Behavior,” particularly the subdomain “Act Shamefully” [759]). But also look for 
symbols of honor and status such as crowns. 
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This would identify 2 Timothy as a fictitious letter, a category that 
has generated a great deal of interest in epistolography. In addition, 
even scholars that do accept 2 Timothy as Pauline tend to classify it 
as written to be read by a group or audience, rather than an intimate 
personal letter between associates. This would classify it as a liter- 
ary letter, a category which has had a similar and related amount 
of attention placed on it. Since the opening and closing identify the 
sender as Paul and the recipient as Timothy, and both are consistent 
with the features of a personal letter and lack any definite biographi- 
cal information that would contradict what is known about Paul’s life, 
the classification of 2 Timothy as either fictitious or literary must be 
primarily based on the body of the letter. 

How does one identity a fictitious letter? Some scholars in biblical 
studies have correctly recognized that vocabulary may change when 
the context and purpose change, as well as the topic.* The signifi- 
cance of register for vocabulary analysis is that variation and patterns 
in vocabulary (a high occurrence of hapax legomena for example) 
must be evaluated in the light of register and are not infallible indica- 
tors of authorship, especially given the small sample.* What is not 
recognized by most biblical scholars is that grammatical patterns also 
change with register,* as well as the organization of a text at the dis- 
course level. The modern theory of register as well as other linguistic 
studies may call us to re-evaluate views of the pseudonymous author- 
ship of the deutero-Paulines that are based on nineteenth-century (or 
older) notions of language that are still appealed to as “based on lin- 


** Johnson, for example, examines the assertion that the Pastoral Epistles present a 
mixture of elements that are recognized as “Pauline” and “non-Pauline,” sometimes 
in alternating sentences. He asserts, “Far too little attention has been paid to the way 
in which elements that are considered non-Pauline tend to cluster precisely in those 
places where the Pastorals deal with subjects that are not considered in the undisputed 
letters” (Johnson, Letters to Paul’s Delegates, 12). 

® According to Biber and Conrad, variations in the use of even synonyms or “near- 
synonymous words” indicate the importance of register variation, which may cause 
us to revisit some assertions that modern linguistics teach us that here is no semantic 
significance in the use of synonyms (Douglas Biber and Susan Conrad, “Register 
Variation: A Corpus Approach,” in Deborah Schiffrin, Deborah Tannen and Heidi 
E. Hamilton [eds.], The Handbook of Discourse Analysis [Malden, MA: Blackwell Publish- 
ing, 2003], 175-96, here 177). 

‘© Biber and Conrad assert, “Similar to lexical analysis, investigations of gram- 
matical features require a register perspective to fully describe the actual patterns of 
use. Most grammatical features are distributed in very different ways across registers” 
(Biber and Conrad, “Register Variation,” 179). 
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guistics.” Such studies of language occurred before linguistics became 
informed by the studies of language in use based on recordings of oral 
language and the computerized analysis of large quantities of texts in 
corpus linguistics. These studies recognize that texts that share gen- 
res, sub-genres or registers tend to have more in common with each 
other than texts generated by the same author in different genres or 
registers. [his is all aside from the possibility that Paul may have used 
Luke as his amanuensis or could have been directly influenced by him 
and his grasp of Greek literary forms, vocabulary and Greek registers. 
Luke was reportedly the only one from the ministry team with him (2 
Tim 4:11). 

How does one identify a literary letter? As far as 2 Timothy and the 
other two pastoral letters are concerned, this question is closely related 
to a second question: How does one distinguish between a letter writ- 
ten to a group or one written to an individual? Private letters are 
written to individuals and generally divided into these subcategories: 
family letters, letters of petition, letters of troduction and business let- 
ters.*” Although the interpersonal features of 2 Timothy would classify 
it as a personal family letter (where Paul speaks to Timothy as his son) 
most scholars, even those who do not classify 2 ‘Timothy as fictitious, 
consider 2 Timothy to be a literary letter intended for public reading 
and possibly wide distribution. 

A literary letter had a literary character which was written explic- 
itly to be copied and distributed to a larger audience. Literary letters 
include letter essays, philosophical letters that are written by moral 
philosophers as a means of instruction, and novelistic letters that were 
fictional and often pseudepigraphal.*® According to Reed, 


There appears to be a general principle that letters displaying rhetorical 
influence lack many of the epistolary formulas found in the personal let- 
ters (e.g. prayer, thanksgiving, disclosure formulas, closing greetings)— 
an observable difference between literary and personal letters. Con- 
versely, letters replete with epistolary formulas lack full-blown rhetorical 
conventions. 


7 Jeffrey A.D. Weima, “Letters, Greco-Roman,” in Evans and Porter (eds.), Diction- 
ary of New Testament Background, 640—44, see 640. 

*8 See Weima, “Letters,” 642, for a summary. 

* Reed, “The Epistle,” 192. Reed cites J. Sykutris, “Epistolographie,” in Realency- 
clopddie in der classischen Altertumswissenschaft (Supplement 5; Stuttgart: J.B. Metzlersche, 
1924), cols. 185-220, see col. 188): “Ein wichtiges Unterscheidungskriterion liegt m. 
E. darin, daB in einer pers6nlich adressierten Schrift der Name des Empfangers gleich 
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The features that characterize personal letters also distinguish 2 ‘Timo- 
thy formally from other literature with which it has been compared, 
and classified by some scholars, such as a testament or a farewell dis- 
course genre comparable to Jacob’s farewell in Genesis 49, Paul’s fare- 
well to the Ephesian elders in Acts 20:17-35, Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, Testament of Abraham, and Testament of fob.°° It should be noted 
that the style of 2 Timothy is also more interpersonal than that of 
1 Timothy and Titus, though it is usually lumped together with them 
in descriptions of the style of the Pastoral Epistles. In fact, the only pos- 
sible formal evidence (second person plural) that could be construed 
that 2 ‘Timothy is intended for public reading is at the end of the letter 
closing in 2 Tim 4:22 0 Kbpiog pete tod nvebuatds cov. 1 ycpis wed’ 
bdudv (May the Lord be with your [sg.] spirit. May grace be with all of 
you [pl.]). However, ancient letter writers would greet or send bless- 
ings and/or health wishes to the recipient’s families, communities or 
other groups through personal letters, particularly in the closing. Fur- 
thermore, in the ancient world, private letters were routinely shared 
with the family and community as current breaking news of interest. 
It is inadvisable in classification to confuse personal letters with private 
confidential letters (1.e. letters that are specifically not meant to be read 
by others). Therefore, the greeting in 2 Tim 4:22 is an instance of a 
feature that occurs in ancient Greco-Roman personal letters. 
Therefore, if 2 Timothy is classified as a personal letter, the alleged 
register of 2 ‘Timothy may be identified with the following configuration: 


— Textual: Personal letter between two individuals*! 
— Ideational: Moral exhortation 


am Anfang nach den ersten Worten im Vokativ genannt wird; das findet sich aber 
in einem Brief nicht.” 

°° For the classification of 2 Timothy as a testament or farewell discourse, see Wol- 
ter, Die Pastoralbriefe als Paulustradition, 222-41; Redalié, Paul aprés Paul, 101-107. In 
this genre, the dying words of a figure from the past take on the character of a 
prophecy, which assumes pseudonymity. However, what 2 Timothy shares with this 
genre is the occasion or context of situation of a father’s/leaders’ communication at 
the end of life—a context of situation that is common across cultures and its register 
includes personal letters as part of its textual metafunction when the father/leader is 
not present. 

>! Tt is interesting that Biber and Conrad place personal letters of this type as closest 
to face-to-face conversations; they are slightly more similar than spontaneous speeches 
and public conversations (see chart in Biber and Conrad, “Register Variation,” 185). 
This is consistent with the prescription and description of ancient epistolary theorists 
(Cicero, Fam. 2.4.1; Sen. Ep. 75.1; Ps. Lib. 2, 58; Jul. Vict.; see also Malherbe, Ancient 
Epistolary Theorists, 12). 
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— Interpersonal 
— From Paul 
— An elderly mentor/father/authority figure 
— At the end of his life 
— In prison 
— To Timothy 
— A younger protégée 
— Close associate with Paul for twelve to fifteen years” 
Shared occupation/calling 
High level of intimacy™ 
High level of shared information 


The patterns of vocabulary and grammar in 2 Timothy are consistent 
both with the features of the ancient Greco-Roman register of moral 
exhortation, and with the rest of the Pauline corpus in view of the 
significant variations that should occur with the change in register. If 
2 Timothy with its unique features is evaluated as Pauline on its own 
merits, there is little or no basis in the formal or semantic features of 
the body or the opening and closing to conclude that the letter is either 
fictional or literary.°t Therefore, while acknowledging the majority of 
scholars dispute the Pauline authorship of 2 Timothy, the author will 
henceforth be referred to as Paul and the recipient will be referred to 
as Timothy, and the integrity of the text will be assumed. 


5. Formal Analysis of the Letter Body 


In epistolary analysis, the body of the letter can be primarily identified 
by finding the stereotypical elements in the epistolary opening and 


° Paul met Timothy in Lystra during his Second Missionary Journey (Acts 16:1), 
about 50 C.E. The imprisonment in 2 Timothy, if it is authentic, would be sometime 
between 62 C.E. and 67 C.E. 

°° Contrary to representations of the character of all three of the Pastoral Epistles, 
the focus is not on the transmission of the tradition so much as it is on Timothy as 
an individual in terms of his character and role as teacher and leader (see Johnson, 
Letters to Paul’s Delegates, 38). 

°* This paper recognizes the majority opinion of scholars that place the Pastoral 
Epistles in the deutero-Pauline canon, but will refer to the author as Paul, respecting 
the integrity of the text. 2 Timothy is often dismissed for features that it does not 
share with 1 Timothy and Titus, and there is no reason to insist on this association 
for evaluation. It should stand or fall on its own merits. 
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closing. ‘The letter opening includes the identification of the sender 
and the recipient, a greeting, often a health wish or in Christian let- 
ters a prayer of thanksgiving, and may include travel plans, which also 
may occur at the closing. The closing may include final greetings, final 
personal instructions and, in Christian letters, a benediction of some 
sort. The inclusion or exclusion of certain elements will depend on 
the register (the relationship between the writer and recipient and the 
purpose of the letter). 

Once the epistolary opening and closing are identified, the payoff in 
analyzing stereotypical features to determine the organization or struc- 
ture of the body of the letter diminishes significantly. There is a gen- 
eral acknowledgment that, in most cases, letter writers utilize a variety 
of approaches in the bodies of their letters.” The body opening, body 
middle and body closing are sometimes identified as the main features 
in traditional epistolary analysis, which may seem hardly illuminating, 
since it appears to consist of identifying a unit/paragraph at the begin- 
ning of the body and a unit/paragraph at the end of the body leav- 
ing the middle, which carries the message forward. One may quibble 
about the boundaries of the opening and closing; however, there are 
a number of epistolary formulas which are associated with the letter 
body.”® The epistolary formulas include disclosure formulas, expres- 
sions of reassurance, responsibility statements and expressions of grief 
or anxiety, which reflect the typical interpersonal nature of the letter. 
The body opening often contains the occasion for writing the letter 
and establishes a common basis between the writer(s) and reader(s). It 
recalls the past, it is reassuring about the present and it addresses the 
most pressing matters of mutual concern. It will mention either shared 
information or new information with a disclosure formula. Either way, 
as White says, “The body-opening lays the foundation, in either case, 
from which the superstructure may grow.”°’ The body middle is far 


°° Reed writes, “With respect to the body, a host of epistolary materials could fill this 
slot.... In the body, stock phrases express the circumstances that motivated the message 
of the letter. The bulk of the body, however, varies according to the epistolary skills and 
needs of the particular author.... The body advances the information or requests/com- 
mands which the sender wishes to communicate” (Reed, “The Epistle,” 180). 

°° John L. White gives the most detailed analysis of these features in The Body of the 
Ancient Greek Letter (Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1972). According to White, some 
formulas tend to occur in one part of the body more than others. Weima briefly 
focuses on a few of the common formulas, discussing disclosure, appeal, confidence, 
nepi 6é and ta dé Aoi (Weima, “Letters,” 643). 

°7 White, Body, 33. 
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more diverse and complex than the body opening and the body clos- 
ing. According to White, its primary function is to carry the message 
forward, developing relevant details, sometimes introducing new but 
equally important matters of mutual concern, or introducing new but 
less important matters. It develops the body-opening statements and 
anticipates the body closing statements. The body closing finalizes the 
principal motivation for writing and establishes the basis for further 
communication. 


6. Significance of the Epistolary Opening and Thanksgiving of 
2 Timothy (1:1-5) 


The opening of 2 Timothy is in 1:1—4, which includes the stereotypical 
elements of the salutation and the thanksgiving. The letter closing is in 
4:19-22, which includes typical final greetings and final instructions. 
Therefore, the body of the letter is in 1:5-4:18. The body opening 
can be located in the initial unit of 1:5-18, and a stereo-typical body 
closing is easily identified in 4:9-18, which contains personal news and 
directions. 

The body opening of the letter is located by identifying the stereo- 
typical elements of the epistolary opening. Whether undisputed or 
deutero, Pauline epistolary salutations are not uniform in the specific 
description of Paul the sender or the recipients, but rather vary accord- 
ing to the occasion and relationship between Paul and the recipient(s). 
In the salutation, greeting, thanksgiving and prayer, the foundation is 
laid for the following moral exhortation. 

In 2 Timothy there is an interesting twist in the identification of 
himself as “an apostle of Christ Jesus by the will of God in keeping 
with the promise of life that is in Christ Jesus (kat’ émayyeAtav Coiic 
ths év Xptot® Inood).” The inclusion of Paul’s official status in this 
personal letter in view of the register of moral exhortation reflects 
Paul’s position as an older man over and against his junior colleague 
whom he is mentoring as a son.*’ As the letter purports to be from 


°° For White’s summarizing comments about the functions of the body opening, 
middle and close, see Body, 65. 

°° Marshall lists four possibilities for the meaning of the inclusion of “apostle” if the 
letter is authentic: (1) The letter is meant for the church Timothy leads as well and it 
legitimizes his position as leader; (2) the older Paul is conscious of his status and posi- 
tion over and against the junior colleague; (3) the letter is an appeal to Timothy for 
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Paul at the end of his life,°° this may be meant to reflect the older 
Paul’s meditations on the end of life and his counter-cultural positive 
expectation of eternal life at a time when others lose hope.®' However, 
in 1 Tim 4:8 the promise of life is combined with moral exhortation 
to godliness and is concerned with how godliness is connected with 
life now and the eternal life to come. The focus was on Timothy’s 
training in moral issues and godliness in contrast to the value of physi- 
cal training.” Therefore, if there is an intertextual relationship where 
1 Timothy precedes 2 Timothy,” this phrase may provide a signal for 
a moral exhortation from Paul, who Timothy knows is an old man at 
the end of his life. 

Paul establishes his relationship with the recipient ‘Timothy who 1s 
identified as a “beloved son” (wyannt@ téxv@) in 1:2 as well as 2:1. 
While similar to yvnotm téxv@ év mtotet (true child in the faith) in 
1 Tim 1:2, this is in marked contrast to the majority of terms applied 
to Timothy in the undisputed letters and to others such as ‘Titus in the 
Pauline letters when they are co-authors in the letters to the churches 
which were written at an earlier time. In those letters, Timothy is 
presented as a fellow bondservant (Phil 1:1), a co-worker (Rom 16:21; 
1 Thess 3:2), or Paul’s brother (2 Cor 1:1; 1 Thess 3:2; Phil 1:1), which 
support Timothy as Paul’s equal in the mission to the Gentiles. The 
only other place besides the Pastorals that Paul refers to Timothy as a 
son is in | Cor 4:17, which occurs in a very interesting context, where 
Paul is casting himself as both the Corinthians father and Timothy’s 
father: 


loyalty; (4) Paul is thinking of his own situation rather than reminding Timothy of it. 
LH. Marshall, The Pastoral Epistles (GCC; London: T&T Clark, 1999), 684. 

°° Malherbe suggests the pastorals portray their author as an old man who is saying 
farewell in 2 Timothy. Abraham J. Malherbe, “Paulus Senex,” Restoration Quarterly 36 
(1994): 197-207. 

°! Aristotle is most pessimistic, who asserts that the elderly have essentially lost hope 
because of their bad experiences in life (Rhetoric 2.13.1390a). 

® | Tim 4:8 has a comparable construction: “Godliness is beneficial for everything 
having the promise of life both for life now and the life to come” (ebvoéBeva mpdg n&vt0 
Opéerpds Eoti énayyeriav Exovoa Cwfis tig vov Kai tig UeEAAODONG). The only other 
close construction in the New Testament is in 1 John 2:25: This is the promise which 
he gave us: eternal life (kai abt éotiv h énayyeAta HW adtog exnyyetAato jut, tv 
Cai tiv ai@viov). 

A relationship between | Timothy and 2 Timothy may be indicated by the same 
wording in the epistolary greeting located in v. 2: y&pig éA€0¢ eiptvn 62d Be0d natpdc 
Kai Xptotod ‘Inood tod Kvpiov Nudv (grace, mercy, peace from God the father and 
Christ Jesus our Lord). 
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I am writing this not to shame you, but to warn you as my dear children 
(wg téxva Lov Kyanntc)... You do not have many fathers, for in Christ 
Jesus I became your father through the gospel. Therefore, I urge you to 
imitate me. For this reason I have sent to you Timothy, my son whom I 
love (uov téxvov &yanntév), who is faithful in the Lord. He will remind 
you of my way of life in Christ Jesus, which agrees with what I teach 
everywhere in every church (1 Cor 4:14—-17). 


The Corinthian passage contains a specific disclosure formula that 
indicates the motivation for writing (bua> yp&ow tadta). It also con- 
tains five elements that are typical of moral exhortation: a concern 
with honor and shame, the use of an example for imitation, the spe- 
cific inclusion of an example of a member of the family, the implica- 
tion that what is advised is already known (thus they only need to be 
reminded), and the claim that the content is traditional.” Here, the 
moral exhortation is written to the Corinthians. ‘Timothy is a son that 
is a model who represents the Paul who is the father. However, in 
2 Timothy Paul is cast as a father writing a moral exhortation to his 
son Timothy at the end of life.’ There is an expansion on all the ele- 
ments of a moral exhortation which were present in 1 Cor 4:14—-17 in 
the body of the letter. 

The thanksgiving and prayer in 1:3-5 is dominated by the semantic 
chain of memory, and consists of a complex sentence, so that the unit is 
easily determined formally.’ The thanksgiving and mention of prayer 
in 1:3-5 is part of a stereotypical formula in a letter opening, which 
typically Paul employed and modified. Here in the thanksgiving, Paul 


&* White, Body, 53. 

65 Malherbe, Moral Exhortation, 124. 

°° Some have objected to the authorship of Paul based on this feature where Paul 
addresses ‘Timothy as a child in an authoritative manner, as well as the fact that 
Timothy is treated as youthful. However, this is consistent with cultural practice. See 
for example F.D. Gealy, “The First and Second Epistles to Timothy and the Epistle 
to Titus,” in G.A. Buttrick et al. (eds.), Interpreter’s Bible, XI (New York: Abingdon, 
1951-57), 341-551. See also A.T. Hanson, The Pastoral Epistles (NCBC; London: Eerd- 
mans, 1982), 4. 

°” Interestingly, this is the only so-called Pastoral Epistle to begin with a thanksgiv- 
ing, a formulaic feature that is present in most of the Pauline corpus. 

8 John White, “Epistolary Formulas and Cliches in Greek Papyrus Letters,” SBL 
Seminar Papers 2 (1978): 289-319, see 297. See J.D. Quinn and W.C. Wacker, The First 
and Second Letters to Timothy (ECC; Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2000), 577-78 for an 
analysis that shows a close resemblance between the thanksgiving prayer that opens up 
Romans and 2 Tim 1:3-6: “It is as if the thanksgiving prayer for the Roman church 
was here set in a new key as a thanksgiving prayer from Rome.” 
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is portrayed as an old man who specifically connects himself positively 
to the past stating that he serves God “as my ancestors did.”®’ The 
theme of his own personal memory of ‘Timothy defines his thanksgiv- 
ing for him: €y@ thy TEpl OOD LvEtav Ev TaLIc SENOEOLV HOV VUKTOG Kat 
Nwepas (I remember you in my prayers day and night). The intense 
interpersonal register of the letter is made more clear and intensified 
by his memory (Wepvnpeévoc) of Timothy’s tears (which are comparable 
to the tears of the Ephesian elders at Paul’s farewell at Miletus in Acts 
20:37), and by Paul’s longing to see him. He recalls (vnOuvnow AaPov) 
Timothy’s sincere faith, which was passed down generationally from 
his grandmother Lois, to his mother Eunice to him, which underscores 
a generational awareness for Timothy that is similar to Paul’s with 
his ancestors. In the thanksgiving and prayer Paul motivates ‘Timothy 
to remember what is foundational to the moral exhortation with his 
own memories. The thanksgiving is a strong affirmation of ‘Timothy’s 
heritage and character—so the letter opening stresses the traditional 
content of faith, compliments ‘Timothy and affirms that he has already 
imitated family models. 


7. Body Structure 


As Malherbe notes, the “paraenetic advice” may be diverse in content 
and consist of brief admonitions strung together, or it may be expanded 
in form.’° Both patterns occur throughout the body of 2 Timothy. The 
structure of the body of the letter may be seen as primarily mapped 
on the letter’s commands, which is consistent with moral exhortation. 
The body opening, middle and closing are relatively easy to identify, 
though open to alternate interpretation. The body opening is located 
in 1:6-18; it flows out of the thanksgiving and is characterized pri- 
marily by an appeal to identify with Paul as his primary model. The 
transition to the body middle (2:1—3:17) is marked with a number of 
discourse markers in 2:1 that place the focus on Timothy’s commission 
in terms of the gospel and his conduct and speech, but Paul’s function 


°° Cicero brought out this quality of the aged when he said that they are like a 
farmer who is planting for the future: “For the immortal gods, who have willed not 
only that I should receive these blessings from my ancestor but that I should hand 
them on to posterity” (Cicero, On Old Age 25). 

Malherbe, Moral Exhortation, 124. 
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as a model continues to be central. The body closing where Paul for- 
mally charges or commissions ‘Timothy is even more strongly signalled 
with solemn, formal and complex discourse markers in 4:1. 


a. Analysis of the Body Opening (1:6-18) 


The identification of the opening of the body is clear because of the 
thanksgiving formula that occurs with a complex sentence that ends 
with 1:5. The identification of the transition of the body opening 
(which determines the first section of the body of the letter) to the 
body middle is done with interpretive analysis based on the formal 
and semantic patterns of continuity and variation in the text. This 
involves how the author grouped the text into paragraphs and sec- 
tions.’’ The identification of discourse markers and grammatical pat- 
terns that create cohesion and variation with particular attention to 
epistolary formulae is specific to this genre. ‘This is a good first step, as 
often intuitive notions of topic will override these formal features.” 

The body opening in 1:6—18 is structured around a series of impera- 
tives/reminders, and three examples (two of which are antithetical), 
all of which are typical of moral exhortation. The body opening is 
structurally identifiable through the location of the thanksgiving at 
the beginning and the examples of disloyalty and loyalty of Phygelus, 
Hermogenes and Onesiphorus at the conclusion. The final paragraph 
of the body opening is marked at the beginning and end of the para- 
graph with disclosure formulae. A concluding emphatic disclosure for- 
mula BéAtiov od ytvooxets (as you well know) is placed at the end of 
the last sentence (1:18) in a marked word order which is reinforced by 
BéAtiov, a comparative that increases emphasis. This is followed by a 
marked transition to the body middle: Ld obv, téxvov pov (Therefore, 
you, my child...). This combination of emphatic features is a cluster 
of the most prominent discourse markers up to this point, which leads 
the reader to expect a transition to a new unit.” 


” For a more detailed definition and description of grouping see Westfall, Hebrews, 
29-30. 

” For a detailed description of the linear relationships of continuity and variation 
that create discourse chunks in Hellenistic Greek as well as specific features that create 
variation, see Westfall, Hebrews, 36-76. 

73 The explicit second person singular pronoun, the inferential particle obv which 
is typically utilized to mark transitions and mainline material (though the Gospel of 
John reveals somewhat different patterns from the norm), the nominative neuter of 
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The body opening in 1:6 begins with a complex phrase (Av jv 
aitiav, “because of this”) which indicates that the following moral 
exhortation is grounded in the memories activated in the thanksgiving, 
particularly the background of his faith. It is a moderately emphatic 
complex conjunction in terms of marking the transition,’”* but a strong 
signal is not needed at this point. Rather than a direct command, Paul 
begins with reminding Timothy (&vapttvjoKe oe) to rekindle the gift 
of God that he received when Paul laid hands on him (1:6).” In the 
context of moral exhortation, this reminder stresses the history of the 
mentoring relationship between Paul and Timothy, and accentuates 
Paul’s function as a model.” As stated above, moral exhortation often 
involved reminding the recipient, which makes this a fitting opening 
for the body of the letter. 


direct address téxvov with the first person possessive pov are all “extra words” that 
are unnecessary for the content of the epistle. They serve as discourse markers, and 
are particularly interpersonal, communicating a high level of intimacy between Paul 
and Timothy consistent with personal letters between a father and son, or a mentor 
and mentoree. See also Van Neste, Cohesion and Structure, 160-61 for a discussion of 
the beginning of a new unit at 2:1. 

™ The same conjunction is used in 1:12, which is taken by UBS as occurring in the 
middle of a sentence. While that status may be contested, at least it illustrates that the 
editors did not perceive that this conjunction phrase signals a shift, but rather that it 
signals that the preceding phrase is the grounds for the phrase it connects. What is 
more pertinent about this conjunction phrase is the fact that it only occurs in Luke- 
Acts (3x), Hebrews (1x), Titus (1x) and 2 Timothy (2x). This leads me to associate the 
phrase with good Greek style, and it may suggest Luke’s involvement as an amanu- 
ensis or co-author for both 2 Timothy and Titus (Titus 3:15 indicates that members 
of Paul’s mission team are with him, so it is possible that Luke was with him then as 
he was with him when he wrote 2 Timothy). 

© The support material such as is in 1:7 is signalled by yap and therefore is not a 
focus in the analysis, though of course it is theologically significant. 

© Therefore, the context of moral exhortation and the end of Paul’s life effectively 
constrain the significance of Paul mentioning the fact that he laid hands on Timothy 
as personal rather than ecclesial. Constraint involves “assuming and recognizing the 
function of ‘connecting back’ and ‘linking’ as the discourse progresses is an important 
part of the analysis of cohesion. Recognizing the constraint that the preceding co-text 
has placed on meaning of a given entity or sentence is a very important part of the 
cohesion of sequencing” (Westfall, Hebrews, 81). 

As Marshall says, “it can be argued that the effect here...is to accentuate the exclu- 
sive position of Paul as the source and pattern of the gospel and as the authority on 
whom subsequent leaders are dependent. ... But this stronger emphasis on the thought 
of faithful succession would not be surprising in the envisaged situation of Paul at the 
end of his life” (Marshall, The Pastoral Epistles, 696). 
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He next commands Timothy to not be ashamed (uj obv énacyvvf\c) 
of either the testimony about our Lord or of Paul his prisoner,’’ but 
commands him to suffer together (svykaxonéOnoov) for the sake of 
the gospel (1:8).’8 In this way Paul offers himself as the pattern of suf 
fering for Timothy.” Christ Jesus and God are then presented in the 
light of patrons who have provided both of them with salvation, call- 
ing, grace, life and immortality (1:9-10).°° Paul then states in 1:11-12 
that he is commissioned by them as a herald, apostle and teacher, and 
again repeats that his resulting suffering is no cause for shame (GAA’ 
ov«K Exatoxydvouct).®! The appeal to honor and shame in the context 
of a response to a patron as well as the moral exhortation reflects an 
embedded cultural value that encompasses one’s obligations to both 
parents and patrons/mentors.” He then presents himself as the pri- 
mary example for Timothy in these extended areas. He addresses two 
key commands to Timothy in 1:13-14 that indicate that he is trans- 
mitting the teaching and commission to ‘Timothy who is to hand them 
on to others: 


1. Keep (€xe) what you heard from me as the standard of sound teach- 
ing with faith and love in Christ Jesus 

2. Guard (pbAaEov) the good commission that was entrusted to you 
through the Holy Spirit who lives in us 


” Quinn and Wacker find Rom 1:16 “notably close” to 2 Tim 1:3 (Quinn and 
Wacker, The First and Second Letters to Timothy, 585). 

8 As stated above, honor-shame is a distinctive feature of moral exhortation. See 
David A. deSilva, “Honor and Shame,” in Evans and Porter (eds.), Dictionary of New 
Testament Background, 518-22, for how honor and shame was an essential part of the 
Greco-Roman society and defined relationships. 

Tt is interesting that Jesus is not presented as the pattern for suffering in this case, 
but it is in keeping with Paul as the primary example and father figure, and Jesus as 
a patron. 

8° David deSilva asserts, “The patron-client relationship is the basic building block 
of Greco-Roman Society” (David A. deSilva, “Patronage,” in Evans and Porter 
[eds.], Dictionary of New Testament Background, 766-71, see 766). Patronage involved an 
exchange of favors and loyalty, as well as privilege and dependency. 

81 Paul’s assertion that he is not ashamed is joined with the phrase AV jw aitiov 
(because of this), which is the same complex phrase with which the body opening 
began. This phrase is relatively rare in the NT. It occurs in Acts 8:47; 22:24; 23:28; 
2 Tim 1:6, 12; Heb 2:11. 

® As Pseudo Isocrates asserted: “It were a shame, when painters represent the 
beautiful among animals, for children not to imitate the noble amont their ancestors” 
(Pseudo Isocrates, To Demonicus 11). 
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These commands reflect both moral exhortation and the nature of the 
farewell discourse where the aged man has a particular concern for 
the transmission of what he values.*? The commands also semantically 
comprise encouragement to continue (and protect) what ‘Timothy is 
already doing. 

The body opening is concluded with two antithetical examples of 
disloyalty through desertion in Phygelus and Hermogenes (1:15), and 
an example of loyalty in Onesiphorus (1:16-18).°* The paragraph is 
signalled with a variation of the disclosure formula oi$a¢ todto (know 
this) positionally in the beginning of the unit, indicating that Timothy 
already knows the information Paul is about to impart, with which he 
informs ‘Timothy of the desertion of everyone in Asia, but particularly 
Phygelus and Hermogenes. Paul’s description of Onesiphorus is sig- 
nificant as a demonstration of Paul’s concern with honor and shame. 
He was not ashamed of Paul’s imprisonment (kat thy GAvotV Lov OvK 
éna.oxbvOn), but searched for him in Rome and helped him in Ephe- 
sus. ‘The body opening closes with another variation of the same kind 
of disclosure formula in the final position: BéAtiov od yiwaoxets (as 
you know very well). Here, Paul stresses what Timothy already knows 
about Onesiphorus. 

Having formally located the body opening, and briefly described its 
semantic content, we must ask how this section might have laid “the 
foundation...from which the superstructure may grow.” How does it 
provide the occasion for writing the letter and how does it establish a 
common basis between the writer and reader(s)? The occasion is that 
Paul is in chains and wants Timothy to treat him, his situation and his 
commission with honor rather than shame, and particularly to join him 


83 Malherbe says, “The conservatism of the aged is not only to hold on to the past, 
but to transmit what is of value to the future.... The author of the pastorals is simi- 
larly conservative. He places a premium on what he has been entrusted with, which 
is what he has handed on to Timothy, and what Timothy is to hand on to others, 
who will in turn hand it on to still others. The operative word in this transmission 1s 
“guard”: Timothy is to guard the tradition that he receives from Paul, but to do so in 
the confidence that God is able to guard the deposit until that day (2 Tim 1:12-14)” 
(Malherbe, “Paulus Senex,” 205). 

8 However, Van Neste insists that “There is practically universal agreement that 
there is a break between 1:14 and 1:15” (Van Neste, Pastoral Epistles, 149). While 
1:15-18 clearly forms a sub-unit that coheres internally, it is primarily associated with 
the material in the body opening through the antynomy between the model of Paul 
and the antithetical examples (consistent with what is expected in moral exhortation), 
and moreover, there is a high level shift in 2:1. 
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in his suffering and in his commission.” Whether or not this is a ficti- 
tious letter, Paul’s advanced age and the fact that he is probably at the 
end of his life would be understood as shared information between the 
writer and reader.®* The common basis between Timothy and Paul is 
established in the epistolary opening and thanksgiving where Paul claims 
a familial relationship, and activates intimate memories of their relation- 
ship which is reinforced by and connected to a generational awareness 
of a heritage of faith. In the body opening, Paul builds on this common 
basis by presenting himself'as an example for Timothy, which is strength- 
ened by the antithetical examples of “everyone in Asia,” but specifically 
Phygelus and Hermogenes, and the positive example of Onesiphorus. 
The common basis is underscored in the beginning and end of the body 
opening, by the repeated insistence that Paul is not giving Timothy new 
information, but writing more in the way of a reminder and an encour- 
agement to continue what he is doing. 


b. Analysis of the Body Middle (2:15:16) 


The body middle of 2 Timothy is easily identifiable by locating its 
formal point of departure in 2:1 (2b obv, tékvov yov) and the very 
solemn and comparative formal and complex discourse markers that 
signal the body closing in 4:1: 


Avapaptopouar gvaniov tod Be0d Kai Xptotod "Inood tod uéAAovtos 

Kpivew COvtac Kai vexpodve, Kal TH Ex1ocvetav adTOD Kai Ti Bactretav 
oan 

avtod: 


I charge you before God and Christ Jesus who is coming to judge the 
living and the dead, and in view of his appearance and his kingdom. 


® Mounce titles 1:6-14 “Call to Suffer without Shame” and explains, “Paul calls 
Timothy not to be ashamed of the gospel or of Paul himself (v. 8). Paul is fully con- 
vinced that God can keep him safe and is therefore not ashamed (v. 12), and neither 
should Timothy be. In [1:16—18] Paul will remind Timothy of Onesiphorus, who was 
not ashamed and is therefore a model for Timothy.” Wiliam D. Mounce, Pastoral 
Epistles (WBC; Nashville, TN: Word, 2000), 474. 

8° “Participants and entities that the author believes can be inferred from a dis- 
course item already introduced or from shared information is an inferable” (Westfall, 
Hebrews, 86). Shared information includes what Cotterell and Turner refer to as a 
“presuppositional pool” in P. Cotterell and Max Turner, Linguistics and Biblical Inter- 
pretation (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1989), 90-97; Gillian Brown and 
George Yule, Discourse Analysis (CTL; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 
79-83. In pragmatics, this is the discussion of the role of inference and context. See, 
for example, D. Blakemore, Understanding Utterances: An Introduction to Pragmatics (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1992), 10-22. 
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The impact of these “extra words” will be discussed in the body clos- 
ing, but they are a classic example of how an author may use variation 
in prominence to transition to a new unit. 

Therefore, one might say almost by default, we are left with the 
body middle in 2:1—3:16. However, the body middle does indeed carry 
the message of the body opening forward, expanding the essential fea- 
tures of the moral exhortation. The body middle is also structured 
around imperatives, some of which receive more expansion and sup- 
port than others.®’ 


(1) Entrusted with a gospel of suffering (2:1-13) 

With the discourse markers that indicate a transition to the middle of 
the body, three commands are clustered closely together followed by 
an expansion of the third command: 


2:1 évdvvapod be strengthened 
2:2 napé&Bov entrust 
2:3 ovykaKxoncOnoov suffer with 


These three commands aptly illustrate that the body is carrying for- 
ward themes from the body opening.” The opening of the body mid- 
dle with an imperative that is meant to strengthen the recipient is 
consistent with moral exhortation generally, and particularly relevant 
in terms of Paul’s concerns about his effect of his imprisonment and 
suffering on Timothy. 

The command to entrust what Paul said in the presence of many 
witnesses to faithful people who are willing to teach others is a para- 
phrase and expansion of 1:13-14, where Timothy is commanded to 
keep what he heard from Paul as a pattern of sound teaching and to 
guard the good commission.®*’ Since Paul is presenting himself as a 
model who is entrusting his teaching and commission to Timothy, it 


87 Marshall also recognizes that the series of imperatives determine the structure: 
“The structure of this part of the letter is determined by a series of imperatives: wv. lf, 
3, 7, 8. These are followed by material that backs them up wv. [2b], 4-6, 9f, 11-13” 
(Marshall, The Pastoral Epistles, 721). 

88 Fee suggests that the “opening imperative, which in a general way gathers up 
the concerns of 1:6—14 and anticipates those that follow (2:2-13), is tied to what has 
preceded with an emphatic su own (you then)” (G.D. Fee, 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus [IBC; 
Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1984], 239). 

89 See also 1 Tim 1:18: Tabtnv thy nopayyeAtav napatiBenait cor, texvov Twud0ee, 
where the same verb is used for describing Paul’s activity in handing over a command 
to Timothy. 
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follows that if Timothy is to correctly apply the model, he must in turn 
“transmit what is of value to the future,”*? which is of special concern 
to Paul at the end of his life. This is not just about Timothy, but about 
future “generations.” 

The command to “suffer with” Paul is a repetition and expansion 
of the command in 1:8:°! 


1:8 ovykaxonéOnoov 16 ebayyedio 
2:3 ovyxkaKond8noov w>o KAAdS OTPATLaTNS Xpiotod ‘Inood 


This third command involves a metaphor to suffer with Paul like a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ. The metaphor is expanded into a series 
of analogies comparing someone who suffers to a soldier, an athlete 
and a farmer (2:4—6). Paul then underscores his point in the third 
command in 2:7 with a command to “Think about what I am saying” 
(vei 6 A€y@) with the assurance that basically God thinks the same 
way: d00€l YUP GOL O KLPLOG OdvEoW év nHOv (for the lord will give 
you understanding in everything). 

The following sub-unit in 2:8-13 also connects a fourth command 
to the third command about suffering together with Paul in 2:3—7. The 
fourth command is to remember (vnpoveve) Jesus Christ raised from 
the dead, and descended from David in 2:8. Again, there is a contin- 
ued theme that Paul is reminding Timothy of what he already knows. 
Together with a traditional saying about the believers’ identity and 
relationship with Christ in 2:11-13,” Paul states that this constitutes 
his gospel (kat& 10 ebayyéAtov pov). One might infer that the topic has 
shifted in view of the traditional gospel content, and perhaps conclude 
that Paul is returning to focus on transmitting the gospel to future 
generations.”’ However, sandwiched in the middle of this description, 
Paul claims in 2:9-10 that the content of the gospel is the reason or 
the circumstances under which (év @) he is suffering: 


% Malherbe, “Paulus Senex,” 205. 

°! The prepositional prefix ovy (ovv) would be taken as referring to co-suffering 
with Paul, since it is constrained by the preceding cotext. 

® Thotdc 6 Adyos is a formula that introduces or concludes confessional statements 
in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Tim 1:15; 3:1; 4:9; 2 Tim 2:11; Titus 3:8). 

8 In fact, scholars such as Lager and Miller find the references to the gospel mes- 
sage in 2:8 out of context or surprising (K. Lager, Die Christologie der Pastoralbriefe [Ham- 
burger Theologische Studien 12; Munster: Lit, 1996], 73; J.D. Miller, The Pastoral 
Letters as Composite Documents [SNTSMS 93; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1997], 108-109). However, all of this information is certainly activated in the preced- 
ing cotext in 1:13-14 and 2:1-3. 
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For which I suffer mistreatment to the extent of the chains of imprison- 
ment, but the word of God is not chained! Because of this (61 todto) 
I endure everything for the sake of the elect, so that they also might 
receive the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory. 


The 6t& todto places the focus of this sub-unit on the nature of Paul’s 
endurance of suffering which he is asking Timothy to share as his role 
model and mentor. Therefore, Paul has skilfully woven the suffering 
that he models together with the content of the good commission that 
was entrusted to Timothy. Furthermore the traditional content of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ focuses on dying with him so that we might reign 
with him as well as warning against disowning him or being faithless.” 
In other words, the nature of the content that has been entrusted to 
Timothy involves suffering by definition.” It is not only a matter of 
Paul’s unique circumstances. Here, the motivation to suffer and die 
involves obtaining salvation with eternal glory (66xn¢ aiwviov). It is 
not only living, but ruling with Christ (ovopBaowevdoouev).° These 
involve paradox and the reversal of human weakness with the promise 
of eternal status and honor with Christ (2:10—-12). 

At this point in the letter, Paul has carried forward the main themes 
from the body opening, but he appears to be most concerned with 
supporting his commands for Timothy to be strong, to entrust his 
teaching to faithful people, to remember his gospel ( Jesus’ resurrection 
and descent from David), and to join him in suffering. Significantly, 
Paul’s theology of suffering as a Christian reversed the cultural concept 
of the shame of suffering and weakness into eternal honor.*’ 


(2) Conduct in teaching and speech (2:14-21) 
After a span of indicatives in 2:9-13, a new unit begins with a com- 
mand to remind people of “these things.” It looks back at the content 


** See also Van Neste’s discussion and defense of the cohesion of 2:1-13 (Van 
Neste, Pastoral Epistles, 160-66). He finds that “The whole unit has...been shown to 
cohere around certain motifs like eschatological reward and endurance” (165). 

® As Towner states, “What Timothy is to comprehend from this picture is that 
suffering is a normative part of the gospel ministry, as the lives of Christ and Paul 
amply demonstrate.” P.H. Towner, The Letters to Timothy and Titus (NICNT; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006), 506. 

% A detailed analysis of the structure of 2 Timothy is beyond the purposes of this 
paper, but for an analysis of the parallels and contrasts of 2:11-13 which indicate the 
structure of at least a fragment of a hymn, see Mounce, Pastoral Epistles, 502. 

” Fee states that 2:8-13 “provides the theological basis” for the appeal for Timothy 
to remain loyal (Fee, / and 2 Timothy and Titus, 245). 
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of the gospel, but quickly places the focus back on Timothy on not 
fighting about words.” This introduces a total of three commands in 
close relationship that pertain to how Timothy transmits the sound 
teaching and gospel:*” 


2:14 Toadta dropiuvnoKke Siapaptopdp_evos 
Remind them of these things, warning them 
2:15 cnoddacov ceavtov SdKILOV Rapaotijoa1 TH Ve épyatny dvenaio- 
YVLVTOV 
Make an effort to present yourself to God as an unashamed worker 
2:16 tac 5& BeBAovE Kevopaviag TEpttotacO 
But avoid worldly chatter 


Timothy in turn is to remind and warn the people he works with 
about “these things,” which are presumably how suffering and the gos- 
pel go hand in hand. However, the concern rapidly shifts to problems 
with speech. Timothy must warn the people against quarrelling about 
words. Furthermore, Timothy is to be a personal model by focus- 
ing his effort on correctly handling the word of truth'” and avoiding 
empty worldly chatter. There is a long expansion of all three of these 
commands with two antithetical examples (Hymenaeus and Philetus) 
of people whose “teaching will spread like gangrene.” The extended 
contrast between articles made of gold and silver that correspond to 
instruments that are holy and used for good with vessels that are wood 
or clay (2:19-21) is primarily directed at contrasting wicked speech 
with correctly handling the word of truth. Paul utilizes honor and 
shame in wv. 20b—21 to underscore the contrast: Kai & UWév cig TINY 
& Sé ei AtiWiav: é&v odv Tic ExxaBdpy EavTOV &nd TobT@V, oT 


8 Note that Van Neste locates this section through the shift in participants, where 
the first person is deactivated and the congregation is added as those who are to 
remember (Van Neste, Pastoral Epistles, 166). 

°° Marshall writes, “The structure is determined, as in 2.1-13, by a set of impera- 
tives (vv. 14-16a, 22f) each of which is followed by supporting material (vv. 16b-21, 
24-26)” (Marshall, The Pastoral Epistles, 743). However, the cluster of the first three 
commands (vv. 14-16a) and the cluster of the second three commands (wv. 22-23) 
appear to form closely related but distinct sub-units. Mounce agrees that 2:14—4:8 
is “built around negative injunctions of what Timothy should not do (wv. 14, 16-17, 
22a, 23) and positive injunctions of what he should do (wv. 15, 20-21, 22b, 24-26)” 
(Mounce, Pastoral Epistles, 523). However, Mounce also groups the passages differently 
(2:14-26; 3:1-9; 3:10—-4:8). 

100 Marshall writes, “Timothy is to be a model of correct use of Scripture and so 
pleasing to God. The implication may be that his life-style is thus to be an example 
to other people, but more probably he is to give teaching which will be profitable by 
contrast with the negative effect of controversy” (Marshall, The Pastoral Epistles, 747). 
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OKedog eig TWN (and some are intended for honor, but some are 
intended for dishonor; therefore if anyone cleanses themselves from 
these things, they will be intended for honor). 


(3) Conduct in conflict with opponents (2:22—26) 

Another set of three imperatives that are closely related to each other 
form a similar shift to that in 2:14, following the indicative span in 
2:17-21.'°! Each is joined to the discourse with 6é. At first glance, the 
first two are not closely connected to the third command: 


2:29a Tas b& vewtepiktic émiBvptas pedye 
Flee youthful passions 

2:22b Stoke dé SiKaoobdvyv Tiotw KyarNV ciprvnv 
Pursue righteousness, faith, love and peace 

2:23, tag dé bMpas Kai dnardedtovg CntHhoEIg Tapartod 
Avoid foolish and stupid controversies 


Some preachers get a lot of mileage out of the command to Timothy 
to flee youthful lusts, with a focus on sex. However, Paul seems to have 
in mind the hot-headed tendency to argue and get involved in side 
issues and unprofitable hairsplitting, due to the close association of the 
third command with the first two and the subsequent expansion. The 
third command is followed by two imperatival/modal clauses con- 
nected with det (it is necessary). 


2:24a So0dAov Sé Kvpiov od Set udyeoBar 
But it is necessary for the servant of the lord to not quarrel 
2:24b GAAS Hmov [Set] eivar mpd¢ névtac, SiSaKtikov, cveFixaKov 
But [it is necessary] to be kind to all, able to teach, without resent- 
ment 


Paul applies these commands to behavior toward opponents in 
3:25-26, which probably best accounts for the entire context of the 
commands.'” Paul is trying to coach ‘Timothy on how to navigate 
challenges, disagreements and arguments about his teaching/doctrine, 


'0l This is not to suggest that there is a “break” or that there is no coherence 
between the sections but that there is a pattern of grouping around the imperatives, 
which is accentuated by occurring after an indicative span in 2:17—21. The creation 
of this unit is therefore based on the close cohesion of a discourse span, rather than 
detecting a “break,” utilizing criteria that is often ignored. Contra Van Neste (as well 
as others), who sees the continuity of the congregation as determinative of the unit 
(Van Neste, Pastoral Epistles, 173). 

102 Marshall combines 2:14-21 with 2:22—26 and concludes “it emerges that the 
constantly repeated theme is that of how to deal with opposition in the church” (Mar- 
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making sure that Timothy’s teaching and correction stays on course 
and does not get deviated or distracted. 


(4) Paul as the ultemate model for Timothy (3:1-17) 

Though many have split 3:1-17 into two units (3:1-9; 10-17), there 
is not a comparable high level shift at 3:10. Furthermore, the two 
sub-units offer a contrast between the false teachers and Paul and as a 
model, and so form a single section based on an extended comparison. 
The sub-unit in 3:1—9 is marked with an imperative disclosure formula: 
Totto dé ytv@oxe (but know this). However, there is only one impera- 
tive rather than a cluster of imperatives as have occurred previously. 
It is not entirely clear as the discourse is processed in a linear manner 
whether this sub-unit is closely tied to 2:22-26. There are some cohe- 
sive ties between them with the vice list of the apostate behavior of 
false teachers in the “last days” and the behavior of ‘Timothy’s oppo- 
nents in 2:25-27. The vice list describes antithetical examples of false 
teachers from the last days (3:1—5), which are types that Timothy is 
encountering in his opposition (3:6-7), and which were also types that 
Moses encountered in his opponents (3:8). ‘These false teachers provide 
a foil for the following example of Paul. 

The following sub-unit in 3:10—-17 is introduced with a phrase in 3:10 
that might be taken as a variation on a disclosure formula. It includes 
the second person emphatic pronoun with 6é but lacks the impera- 
tive: od 58 napnKoAodvOnoGs Lov (but you have assimilated'® my...). 
Since the discourse has been structured around the imperatives, one 
might expect that the indicative sub-unit in 3:10-17 would be lower 
in prominence and importance than 3:1—9. However, the content of 
the sub-unit includes the model of Paul’s way of life, purpose, faith, 
patience, love, endurance, persecutions and sufferings, which forms an 
extreme contrast with the behavior of the false teachers.’ It delineates 
the places where he endured persecution for the gospel, and concludes 


shall, The Pastoral Epistles, 743). He extends the context to account for all of the com- 
mands concerning speech. 

103 “Assimilated” seems to be a comparable gloss for “conform to someone’s belief 
or practice by paying special attention, follow faithfully, follow as a rule” (W. Bauer, 
F.W. Danker, W.F. Arndt, and F.W. Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment and Other Early Christian Literature [3rd ed; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2000], 767). 

Contrasts, whether they are between phrases, clauses or above the sentence 
level, cohere more closely to each other than they do to the surrounding cotext and 
form a unit at some level of the discourse. 
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that everyone who wants to live a godly life will be persecuted (3:12), 
revealing once more Paul’s concern for ‘Timothy’s theology of suffer- 
ing. Then in 3:13 there is a direct contrast of the godly life with a 
summary of the lifestyle depicted in 3:1—9: evildoers and impostors will 
go from bad to worse. This contrast clarifies the relationship between 
the two sub-units as a comparison of the antithetical models of the 
false teachers with Paul as the ultimate model for ‘Timothy—and such 
examples for imitation are a primary feature of moral exhortation. 
The point of departure which claims that ‘Timothy has assimilated 
Paul’s teaching compliments Timothy for what he is already doing, 
which is also characteristic of moral exhortation.'”° 

Next the focus is on Timothy in 3:14-17, which is introduced by Xb 
5é péve év otc guaBes Kai éx1otwOng¢ (but you, continue in what you 
have learned and have become convinced of). ‘The encouragement to 
continue is consistent with moral exhortation.'°° Perhaps Paul himself 
is in view as one of “those from whom” ‘Timothy learned it. But when 
Paul refers to Timothy’s relationship to the Holy Scriptures in this dis- 
course, his focus is on the fact that he has known them from infancy, 
presumably from Lois and Eunice. Rather than primarily making a 
statement about Scripture, this is a compliment and encouragement 
to Timothy, indicating that he already possesses what is most useful to 
do what Paul commands. The usefulness of Scripture is expanded in 
3:15-17 and fully equips Timothy to continue in what he has learned 
and become convinced of with Paul as his model. 


c. Analysis of the Body Closing (4:1—6) 


This sub-unit is definitely introduced with a “zone of turbulence”— 
one of its purposes is to create prominence in the discourse and draw 
attention to the final commands and to cast them as a final commis- 
sion.'°’ As mentioned above, the body closing in 4:1 is heavily marked. 
Instead of simply joining his commands in 4:2a with a conjunction, 
or even a series of emphatic discourse markers which could have ade- 


105 This is one of Malherbe’s formal characteristics of moral exhortation (Malherbe, 


Moral Exhortation, 124). 

‘06 According to Malherbe, the encouragement to continue is characteristic of 
moral exhortation (Malherbe, Moral Exhortation, 124). 

‘07 As Marshall says, this “further, final exhortation forms the climax of the instruc- 
tions and tends to recapitulate them. It imparts a sense of urgency to all that has been 
said already” (Marshall, The Pastoral Epistles, 797). 
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quately signalled a transition to the body closing, Paul utilizes a projec- 
tion clause that combines emphatic lexical and semantic features. 


Avapaptbopouar évaniov tod Be0d Kai Xptotod "Inood tod uséAAovtos 

Kpivew COvtac Kai vexpodve, Kal Thy Ex1ocvetav adTOD Kai Ti Baclreiav 
ae 

avtod 


I charge you before God and Christ Jesus who is coming to judge the 
living and the dead, and in view of his appearance and his kingdom... 


According to BDAG, diapaptdpouct generally means “to state some- 
thing in such a way that the auditor is to be impressed with its seri- 
ousness,” and more specifically, “to exhort with authority in matters 
of extraordinary importance.”'* The use of the first person present 
finite verb (in contrast with the present participle in 2:14) places the 
focus of the clause on the verb, increasing its importance.'” Paul calls 
on the testimony or witness of both God and Jesus Christ, and makes 
Timothy “aware of his obligations in the context of the coming judg- 
ment”'!'° as well as the appearance of the kingdom of God.''’ The 
charge serves only to point to the importance of the following com- 
mands and underline them—1t adds no information to the discourse. 
The projection clause together with the density of the nine imperatives 
that follow in the context of the moral exhortation of the discourse 
create a discourse climax. 


108 Bauer, Danker, Arndt, and Gingrich, Greek-English Lexicon, 233. Again, sugges- 
tively, Stapaptbdpopat is a word that only occurs in the Pastorals and Luke-Acts, which 
may point to Luke’s influence in vocabulary selection. 

109 Knight is correct when he remarks on the significance of the first person sin- 
gular, “The first person singular form gives the charge a direct and forceful quality” 
(George W. Knight II, The Pastoral Epistles [NIGTC; Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
1992], 452). However, his assertion that it “conveys the fact that the charge is given 
by Paul in his apostolic authority” based on 1:1 is less convincing in the context of 
the moral exhortation—rather the weight would be on Paul’s paternal relationship 
with Timothy. 

"0 Marshall, The Pastoral Epistles, 798. 

"! The charge with the call of witnesses is parallel to 1 Tim 5:21, though 2 Tim 
4:1 omits the elect angels as witness. On the other hand, 1 Tim 5:21 does not evoke 
the coming judgment or kingdom. There is some debate as to whether this is threaten- 
ing to Timothy, but Marshall is probably correct: “Timothy is urged to do this work 
in a way that will lead to recognition and reward at the final judgment when Christ 
visibly rules” (Marshall, The Pastoral Epistles, 799). The promise of status and honor 
in 2:10-13 would constrain the reference to judgment and the coming kingdom as 
positive which is confirmed by Paul’s positive expectations of a crown on that day 
(4:8). Of course, the consequences would be dire for those who fall away from sound 
doctrine. However, Paul has been meticulously careful to set Timothy in contrast and 
opposition to the opponents. 
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The charge of the commission occurs with another cluster of five 
imperatives: 


4:2a «hpv€ov tov Adyov 
Preach the word 
4:2b éxiotnOr edkatpacs &Kaipac 
Be ready when it is convenient or untimely 
4:2c éheyEov 
Expose 
4:2d énitipnoov 
Rebuke 
4:2c napaKdAeoov, év néon HaKpoOvuta Kai dda5fj 
Encourage with all patience and instruction 


The imperatives reflect Paul’s own commission as a herald, apos- 
tle and teacher (1:11), which is consistent with what Paul has been 
exhorting through the entire discourse.'!? Next Paul describes the time 
when ‘Timothy’s ministry will be considered untimely and unaccept- 
able; people will not want sound teaching, but they will gather people 
around them who say what they want to hear and they will listen to 
myths (4:3-4). Paul then addresses a final series of imperatives: 


4:5a viige év n&ow 
Be self-controlled in all things 
4:5b KaxondOnoov 
Endure hardship 
4:5c gpyov noinoov evayyeAotod 
Do the work of an evangelist 
4:5d thv diaKkoviav cov TAnpo~dpynoov 
Fulfill your ministry 


The first eight commands function as a suitable summary of the atti- 
tudes and aspects of his ministry, and the ninth command to “fulfill 
your ministry” summarizes the thrust of the entire moral exhorta- 
tion.''’ The occurrence of nine exhortations in the body closing creates 
a climax, conclusion and summary of the preceding commands. 

Paul closes the body of the letter with a touching and dramatic but 
also triumphant description of the end of his life in 4:6-8, which is why 
the letter resembles his last will and testament in some ways. However, 
if 2 ‘Timothy is cast as a moral exhortation, this information takes on 


"2 As Knight states, “These verses have an urgent tone though they are merely 
summarizing what has come before” (Knight, The Pastoral Epistles, 451). 
"3 As asserted by Knight, The Pastoral Epistles, 451. 
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a significantly different character. In 4:6, he states that he is being 
poured out like a drink offering. The time for him to leave has come. 
He has fought the good fight. He has finished the race. He expects a 
crown of righteousness from Christ the judge at his parousia, which 
is another appeal to the ultimate reversal from shame and weakness 
to honor and status for Paul and “all who have longed for his com- 
ing.”!'* In the context of the charge of the commission and the general 
context of moral exhortation, the function of this information serves 
to complete and conclude the discourse illustration and model of Paul 
who has appropriately been a major token and an essential part of the 
moral exhortation.'!’ In direct contrast to those who turn away from 
sound doctrine in 4:3—4, Paul has done precisely what he has charged 
Timothy to do: he has discharged all the duties of his ministry (cf. 
4:5d). Therefore Timothy may fully identify with Paul’s perspective 
and hope in the light of Christ’s judgment and the coming kingdom 
at the parousia, which was explicitly the motivation behind the charge 
in 4:1.''© For Paul the author, no doubt this information was as fully 
emphatic or prominent as the commands in the body closing, given 
its intense and personal nature, and so it maintains and intensifies the 
peak of the climax. 


8. Epistolary Closing 


Though the letter closing of 2 Timothy in 4:9-22 contains much of 
interest, it does not add a great deal of information to an analysis of 
the body of the letter, except in its function as a boundary to the body 
closing. Personal instructions and information about the mission team 
and Paul’s situation including his first trial indisputably begin in 4:9 


"This also constrains the motivation of 4:1 to be primarily positive. Certainly 
Paul places ‘Timothy in the group of “those who long for his coming.” 

"5 Marshall summarizes: “The exhortation to Timothy is rounded off by a pas- 
sage in which Paul is presented as being at the end of a lifetime of faithful service 
after which he can expect his heavenly reward. The purpose is threefold: to put an 
example before Timothy which he is to follow; to indicate that he (and others) must 
take that place now being vacated by Paul; and to hold out the promise of reward 
for faithful service” (Marshall, The Pastoral Epistles, 805). Marshall places the stress on 
Paul vacating his place, but in view of all his exhortations for Timothy to join him, 
that may be precipitous. 

"6 The ties between 4:8 and 4:1 constrain the motivation of 4:1 to be primarily 
positive. 
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with an identifiable shift after the climax in 4:1-8—the only question 
would be as to whether the personal information would be considered 
technically part of the body or part of the closimg—this kind of infor- 
mation can also appear adjacent to the letter opening as well as in the 
letter closing. The body closing consists of personal remarks and final 
greetings that reinforce the personal intimate nature of the discourse. 
Johnson states that the personal news, greetings and directions have 
three functions: 


The first is simply to take care of the practical concerns of the complex 
Pauline mission, particularly the movement of persons. The second is to 
reinforce networks of communication. This function is most obvious in 
the case of Romans, where, despite writing to a church that he has never 
met, Paul can greet many in the community by name, thus reinforcing 
his own credibility by invoking their recognition of him. The third func- 
tion is to reinforce some of the points made in the earlier argument.'!” 


The reinforcement of some of the points of the earlier letter occur 
primarily with the news on Paul’s first trial (4:16—18), which includes 
themes of desertion, God making him strong, fulfilling his ministry 
(specifically invoking his mission to the Gentiles), and God vindicating 
him through deliverance which is given in a benediction. Secondary 
greetings begin in 4:19, and farewell wishes are in 4:22, which are 
stereotypical elements of the letter closing.''® 


9. Conclusion 


This paper demonstrates how discourse analysis can effectively inte- 
grate epistolary theory and recognizable sub-genres of Hellenistic lit- 
erature into an analysis of the structure and content of the body of 
the letter. The ability to locate the epistolary opening (1:1—5) and the 
epistolary closing (4:9-22) and the recognition of their unique function 
in the letter results in an improvement on most proposed structures, 
or any discourse analysis which fails to take this textual aspect into 
account in the analysis. The location of the epistolary opening and 
closing provides clear boundaries for the epistolary body in 1:6—-4:8. 
The epistolary opening and thanksgiving of 2 Timothy introduces 


"7 Johnson, Letters to Paul’s Delegates, 99. 
"8 For stereotypical elements of the closing, see Weima, “Letter,” 643-44. 
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important elements of the sub-genre of the letter (moral exhortation). 
The transitions from body opening to the middle (2:1) and from the 
middle to the body closing (4:1) corresponds with recognizable dis- 
course markers, which confirm the general structure. 


Epistolary Structure of 2 Timothy 


I. Epistolary Opening and Thanksgiving (1:1—5) 
II. Body of the Letter: Paul’s moral exhortation to Timothy (1:6—4:8) 
A. Body Opening: Paul is Timothy’s spiritual father and model (1:6—18) 
B. Body Middle: (2:1—3:16) 
1. Timothy is entrusted with a gospel of suffering (2:1—13) 
2. Timothy’s conduct in teaching and speech (2:14—21) 
3. Timothy’s conduct in conflict with his opponents (2:22—26) 
4. Paul is Timothy’s ultimate model (3:1—17) 
C. Body Closing: Paul’s charge and Timothy’s commission (4:1—8) 
III. Epistolary closing (4:9-22) 


The recognition of the relationship between the structure and content 
of the letter is tremendously enhanced by the realization of the asso- 
ciation of 2 Timothy with moral exhortation, an identifiable register 
in classical and Hellenistic Greek literature. The body of the letter 
is structured around the commands, the use of which is one of the 
primary features of moral exhortation. Next to the commands, the 
“examples for imitation which give concreteness” is the most domi- 
nant feature. Paul is pervasive as a father figure, model and central 
token in the discourse, supported by other more minor models and by 
the repeated use of foils, or antithetical models of deserters and oppo- 
nents. The body begins and ends with a focus on Paul as a model that 
Timothy is meant to both emulate and identify with in every way, in 
spite or even because of the circumstances of Paul’s imprisonment and 
desertion by most of his supporters. The recognition of the use of mod- 
els and the strategies of utilizing foils in moral exhortation help clarify 
some of the material that appears to be random and/or unstructured 
according to some analyses. 

The other features of moral exhortation are clearly present. Paul 
appeals to honor and shame by urging Timothy not to be ashamed 
to join him in his ministry and by the reversal of the cultural values 
so that the supposed shame and weakness of Paul’s imprisonment and 
impending death has a direct association with eternal honor and sta- 
tus. Throughout the letter, the emphasis is on traditional content in 
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terms of how Timothy was raised to be a faithful believer who was 
well-founded in the Scriptures, as well as his intimate knowledge and 
association with Paul and his gospel. There is not so much new infor- 
mation as exhortation to persevere and conduct himself appropriately 
in his ministry and speech. Though the intimacy and affection are 
at a high level, perhaps Paul is not as complimentary to Timothy as 
might be expected. ‘Timothy is complimented more than once for his 
heritage and foundation in the faith and his consequent knowledge of 
the Scriptures and Paul assumes that Timothy will stay on the night 
side rather than turning away from sound doctrine. However, Paul’s 
concerns about Timothy’s anxiety and youthfulness appear to be more 
dominant in his exhortations to continue in what he already knows. 
In conclusion, there is no doubt that 2 Timothy should be classified 
as moral exhortation rather than primarily associated with farewell 
discourses. 

In view of this study, the Pauline authorship of 2 Timothy should 
be based on the text’s own merits, rather than lumped with | Timothy 
and ‘Titus and then negligently dismissed without further serious anal- 
ysis. As a Hellenistic moral exhortation, the body of the letter is highly 
cohesive and coherent, and consistent with the epistolary opening and 
closing. It is also consistent with what is known about the relationship 
between Paul and Timothy and what is known about Pauline theol- 
ogy. If some of the features or style of the letter seem more like Luke- 
Acts than the undisputed Pauline Epistles, it is highly likely that Luke, 
who was Paul’s only companion at the time he wrote 2 Timothy, had 
some influence on the content, vocabulary and style. Furthermore, the 
intimate and personal nature of what is formally designated to be a 
personal letter should be acknowledged rather than treating 2 Timo- 
thy as if it were a literary letter that was actually intended for a large 
audience such as a church congregation. 2 Timothy is not only a suit- 
able subject for epistolary analysis—tt also suitable for reconsideration 
as a legitimate part of the Pauline corpus based on its own merits. 
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Introduction 


In light of recent New Testament studies, a reader of Pauline letters! 
has to deal with three basic questions: (Theological) What was his mes- 
sage? (Epistolographical) How did he arrange his letters according to 
the contemporary convention of letter writing? (Rhetorical) How did 
he enhance the persuasive power of his message? The first question 
relates to content, the latter two to form and style. Our aim in this 
essay is to read the paraenesis sections of his letters both theologically 
and epistolographically. 

Paraenesis was an integral part of early Christian teaching. Under- 
standably, Christianity as a new religious movement needed its own 
regulations and principles of behavior for its existence. This teaching 
has survived mainly in the form of letters.” The leaders of early Christi- 
anity, including Paul, Peter, James and John to name a few, frequently 
found themselves in a position to communicate with the converts of 
new churches, with whom they cannot see face to face, via letters or 
documents written in the form of a letter. The main figure of the early 
Christian letter writing was the Apostle Paul. Among the twenty-seven 
canonical New Testament documents thirteen are letters ascribed to 
him. This is natural in light of the fact that he was the apostle to the 
Gentiles and planted numerous churches all over the Near East, “from 
Jerusalem, and round about unto Illyricum” (Rom 15:19). This made 
it necessary for him to write letters to answer theological and ethical 
questions of the churches geographically unavailable to him. 


' This article is not the place to deal with alleged pseudonymity of some of his let- 
ters. As a result, I will call the author of the attributed Pauline letters “Paul.” See, for 
example, for the case of Ephesians, A. Van Roon, The Authenticity of Ephesians (Leiden: 
Brill, 1974), 3-36. 

2 There are other forms of documents which contain paraenesis, e.g. the Gospels 
and Revelation; however, it is the letters which produce more paraenetic material 
than others. 
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Letters were written for various reasons in the ancient world. As a 
result, there has been scholarly discussion on the classification of the 
New Testament letters.’ The discussion is closely related to the ancient 
Greco-Roman rhetorical theorists, who tried to develop a theory of 
letter writing.* For example, Pseudo-Demetrius proposed that “there 
are, then, twenty-one kinds that we come across,” and he proceeded 
to name each of them after “the form of style.”? Pseudo-Libanius went 
further than that when he proposed forty-one types according to their 
style.© However, caution should be used to avoid anachronism when 
Pseudo-Libantus’s classification is applied to the New Testament epis- 
tles. For this type of sophisticated division of epistolary style is a later 
development. 

Scholars who believe that the New Testament letters reflect Greco- 
Roman rhetoric have made attempts to interpret the Pauline letters in 
light of the current rhetorical theory (ancient not “new rhetoric”) and 
practice.’ This has made significant impact on the interpretation of the 
Pauline letters® with a new wave of rhetorical critical approaches to the 


3 William G. Doty, Letters in Primitive Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1973), 
4-8; Stanley K. Stowers, Letter Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity (Philadelphia: Westmin- 
ster Press, 1986), 51-57; David E. Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary Environment 
(LEC 8; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1987), 161-69; John L. White, “Ancient 
Greek Letters,” in David E. Aune (ed.), Greco-Roman Literature and the New Testament: 
Selected Forms and Genres (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), 88-95; John G. Gammice, “Par- 
aenetic Literature: Toward the Morphology of a Secondary Genre,” in Leo G. Perdue 
and John G. Gammie (eds.), Paraenesis: Act and Form (Semeia 50; Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1990), 41-77. 

* See Abraham J. Malherbe, Ancient Epistolary Theorists (SBLSBS 19; Atlanta: Schol- 
ars Press, 1988). 

> Malherbe, Theorists, 31. 

® Malherbe, Theorists, 67. 

’ HD. Betz, Galatians: A Commentary on Paul’s Letter to the Churches in Galatia (Herme- 
neia; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1979). 

® For example, Johannes Schoon-JanBen, “On the Use of Elements of Ancient 
Epistolography in | Thessalonians,” in Karl P. Donfried and Johannes Beutler (eds.), 
The Thessalonians Debate: Methodological Discord or Methodological Synthesis? (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2000),192. The author applies his classification of the letter to the purpose 
of 1 Thess 2:1—12. “The primary intention of the letter is not paraenetic (epistolary 
theory!) or symbouleutic (rhetorical theory!), but more likely friend/pastoral (epistolary 
theory!) and epideictic (rhetorical theory!)....In light of these tentative results the the- 
sis that 1 Thess 2:1—-12 is an apology in which Paul reacted to criticism made against 
him can be eliminated” (italics author’s). Also see Detlev Dormeyer, “The Hellenistic 
Letter-Formula and the Pauline Letter-Scheme,” in Stanley E. Porter (ed.), Pauline 
Canon (PAST 1; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 59-91. 
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New Testament.’ However, Stanley E. Porter,'® along with some other 
scholars,'! has taken a cautious stance toward the new trend. 


Definition of the Term “Paraenesis” 


It has proven difficult to provide a precise definition of what paraenesis 
exactly is and there has been some confusion too.'? A number of writ- 
ers have tried to define the term and, in this endeavor, it is natural that 
the New Testament paraenesis as an independent unit drew attention 
of the Formgeschichte approach. Dibelius first made an observation on 
the paraenesis, which meant to him, “that various exhortations, fre- 
quently without inner connection, are strung together and addressed 
to a single locality.”!’ This idea was expressed more clearly in his 
evaluation of the exhortation to Tobias, saying “Thus they are often 
connected together by means of a verbal link, 1.e. a word from the 
preceding sentence is repeated in the following, without regard to the 
meaning of this word, or the inner connection of the sentences.” 
Bradley more or less followed Dibelius and holds that the paraenetic 
topot in Pauline letters were employed by him from “Hellenistic ethical 
literature outside of the New Testament.”’ Three topoi were quoted as 
a proof from To Demonicus to which he stated, “this seasoned advice on 
three unrelated topics is quite clear and each paragraph could be used 
divorced from its context without loss of meaning or even forceful- 


2916 


ness.”'® The same idea is expressed by O’Neill, who has declared that 


° For a summary of the rise of this new movement, see R. Dean Anderson Jr., 
Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Paul (Kampen: Kok Pharos Publishing, 1996), 13-28. 

Stanley E. Porter, “Ancient Rhetorical Analysis and Discourse Analysis of the 
Pauline Corpus,” in Stanley E. Porter and Thomas H. Olbricht (eds.), The Rhetorical 
Analysis of Scripture: Essays from the 1995 London Conference (JSNTSup 146; Sheffield: Shef 
field Academic Press, 1997), 249-74 (especially 250-52). 

"' See Porter, “Ancient Rhetorical Analysis.” 

'? For example, one scholar has used the term in two different meanings. See Lauri 
Thurén, Argument and Theology in I Peter—The Origin of Christian Paraenesis (JSNTSup 
114; Shefheld: Shefheld Academic Press, 1995), 17 n. 18. 

'8 Martin Dibelius, A Fresh Approach to the New Testament and Early Christian Literature 
(New York: Scribner’s, 1936), 217. For the influences exerted upon Dibelius, see Leo 
G. Perdue, “Paraenesis and the Epistle of James,” NW 72 (1981): 241, n. 2. 

' Dibelius, Fresh Approach, 218. 

' David G. Bradley, “The Topos as a Form in the Pauline Paraenesis,” JBL 72 
(1953): 240. 

'© Bradley, “Topos,” 241. See Terence Y. Mullins, “Topos as a New Testament 
Form,” JBL 99 (1980): 541-47, who developed Bradley’s analysis of topos further. 
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“there 1s no connection between one admonition and the next, except 
sometimes a similarity of subject or a catch-phrase; the collector is not 
pursuing a connected argument.”'’ However, even in the case of the 
Letter of James this idea has been challenged and refuted." 

Various attempts have been made to define paraenesis in terms of 
linguistics. Others, such as Gammie, have set out to define the parae- 
nesis taxonomically and focus on paraenesis as a “form.”'? Gammie, 
furthermore, put paraenetic literature as a secondary genre of wisdom 
literature. ‘The paraenetic literature again has instructions, paraenesis 
and protreptic as its sub-genre;”” however, there has been discussion 
whether it is possible to distinguish between paraenesis and protrep- 
tic. Stowers suggested a contrast between Isocrates’ To Nicocles and 
Aristotle’s Protrepticus. The latter was lost but “has been substantially 
reconstructed from extensive fragments.” He believes that there was a 
sort of competing spirit behind the two works. “The work may have 
been Aristotle’s response to two of Isocrates’ hortatory works, Antidosts 
and To Nicocles. It is certainly a competing and alternative kind of hor- 
tatory discourse, both in form and content.’”! Perdue developed this 
idea into a division between protrepsis as a discourse of conversion and 
paraenesis as that of confirmation.*? However, Gammie is critical of 
the introduction of the term protrepsis into this discussion, strongly pro- 
posing that paraenesis and protreptic can be “clearly distinguished.’”’”* 
Still, he admits that “both are hortatory sub-genres and often used 
interchangeably (as in Philo).”** Stowers made a helpful comment on 


'7 J.C. O’Neill, The Recovery of Paul’s Letter to the Galatians (London: SPCK, 1972), 67, 
71. Quoted from Richard N. Longenecker, Galatians (WBC 41; Dallas: Word Books, 
1990), 270. Against O’Neill, Longenecker quotes from J.M.G. Barclay, Obeying the 
Truth: A Study of Paul’s Ethics in Galatians (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1988), 167. 

'8 See Ralph P. Martin, James (WBC 48; Dallas: Word Books, 1988), 126, 141. 
See also Leo G. Perdue, “Paraenesis and the Epistle of James,” <NW 72 (1981): 247: 
“[I]t is rather odd to suggest that an author who compiles a paraenetic text, even if 
he uses a good deal of unoriginal material, would not choose admonitions and other 
traditional materials to address real issues in the life of the community itself.” 

'° Gammie, “Paraenetic Literature,” 41. 

2° See the chart in Gammie, “Paraenetic Literature,” 47. He loosely ties paraenesis 
and protreptic. 

2! See Stowers, Letter Writing, 91-92. 

2 Perdue, “The Social Character,” 23-24. To my mind, this division is rather 
artificial. He proposed that Matt 11:28-30 is an example of protrepsis; however, does 
this mean that these verses are not applicable to Christians who already believed? 

*3 Gammie, “Paraenetic Literature,” 57. 

** Gammie, “Paraenetic Literature,” 57. Perdue is conscious of the ambiguity of 
the term paraenesis. See Perdue, “Paraenesis,” 241 n. 2. Some scholars are critical of 
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this point, “There is much overlapping and ambiguous terminology, 
which is partly due to the fact that exhortation was never systemati- 
cally treated by the rhetoricians.”” 

Another linguistic approach was made by Quinn.” Quoting Pseudo- 
Libanius he proceeded to study the Greek terms in the *azn- cluster 
and the terms from the *parain- cluster. From this he claims that, “the 
rhetorician’s description of paraenesis as an exhortation to pursue or 
to avoid a given course of action certainly coincides with the results of 
modern analysis of the form.”*’ His conclusion is that paraenesis is a 
moral teaching which “can be ignored but is irrefutable.””* He further 
confirms what Pseudo-Libanius taught about paraenesis, 1.e., “paraene- 
sis is paraenetic speech that does not admit a counter-statement,” and 
in this sense, paraenesis is distinguished from advice.*? This indicates 
that paraenesis was authoritative; however, it is questionable whether 
the word of Pseudo-Libanius on paraenesis, i.e., “the paraenetic style 
is that in which we give someone paraenesis, persuading him to pursue 
something or to avoid something. Paraenesis is divided into two parts, 
i.e., persuasion and dissuasion’””” is sufficient enough to cover the form 
and function of paraenesis. 

Thurén is against any attempt to make a clear cut definition of par- 
aenesis, stating that, “attempts at a narrower definition, for example, a 
distinction between paraenesis, protrepsis and paraklesis, have proven dif 
ficult. Such definitions remain idiosyncratic, since they cannot comply 
with the vague ancient usage of the terms. It is also difficult to classify 


the division between paraenesis and protreptic. See Gammie, “Paraenetic Literature,” 
43; Thurén, Argument, 17. 

°° Stowers, Letter Writing, 91. See also Tim Sensing, “Towards a Definition of Par- 
aenesis,” RQ 38 (1996): 145-58. 

6 Jerome D. Quinn, “Paraenesis and the Pastoral Epistles: Lexical Observations 
Bearing on the Nature of the Sub-Genre and Soundings in Its Role in Socialization 
and Liturgies,” in Perdue and Gammie (eds.), Paraenesis, 189-210. 

27 Quinn, “Paraenesis,” 191. Pseudo-Libanius was quoted as having said “The par- 
aenetic style is that in which we give someone paraenesis, persuading him to pursue 
something or to avoid something. Paraenesis is divided into two parts, i.e., persuasion 
and dissuasion.” Some scholars follow this definition. Stowers, Letter Writing, 91, “the 
process of addressing words of encouragement or discouragement about behavior to 
a person or persons.” Perdue, “The Social Character,” 6. 

8 Quinn, “Paraenesis,” 193. 

*° Quinn, “Paraenesis,” 193. 

°° Quote from Quinn, “Paraenesis,” 191. Quinn provided a sample paraenetic style 
which Pseudo-Libanius appended. “Dear Sir, Always be an enthusiastic follower of 
virtuous men. For it is better to be well spoken of when following good men than to 
be reproached by everyone for being in bad company.” 
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the existing text, since they seldom have such a homogeneous form 
and message.””*! 

Thurén seems to be right.” The Greek word napaivéw is gener- 
ally glossed as “recommend, urge” (BDAG). The content of the rec- 
ommendation can be broad as Quinn shows. Paraenesis can mean 
encouragement as well as moral exhortation. For example, Wis 8:9 
reads rapaiveois ppovttd@v Kat Admng (“comfort in cares and grief”). 
The same meaning is found when Paul urges those in the shipwreck 
not to lose heart (Acts 27:22). This shows that paraenesis covers 
encouragement not only in a moral sense, but also emotional too. 
However, this definition is too broad. Present writers, therefore, use 
“Pauline paraenesis” to refer to moral teachings Paul provides to the 
addressees in his letters. 


Purpose of the Pauline Paraenesis 


Moral exhortation is universal.*? Every society and culture produces 
some kind of moral teaching for its members. Perdue approaches par- 
aenesis in terms of social structure and change, i.e. order and conflict. 
Paraenesis as a written or oral form is a vehicle for the transmission 
of social values on the one hand and a subversive power by idealists 
on the other hand.** When Paul tried to provide moral principles for 
the newly founded churches, he had stocks of material at his disposal. 
His Jewish heritage and Hellenistic experience would have prepared 
him for the task. 

Conflict between the Jewish and Hellenistic Paul seems to be a 
perennial issue, with no serious student of the New Testament claim- 
ing one at the exclusion of the other. The issue is: which factor(s) influ- 
enced him stronger in his thought and writing? For example, Rosner 


3! 'Thurén, Argument, 17. Also see Roger W. Maddox, “Paraenesis and Exegesis: 
A Paradigm for Identification of Constituent Forms and Interpretation of Content 
Applied to Hebrews 13:1—19” (unpublished dissertation, 2001), 6-9. 

* Thurén, Argument, 18. “Thus, I use the term ‘paraenesis’ as referring to a univer- 
sal genre consisting of exhortation and admonition, aimed at affecting the audience’s 
attitudes and behavior.” 

33 Young Ahn Kang, “Global Ethics and a Common Morality,” Philosophia Reformata 
71 (2006): 79-95. 

3* Leo G. Perdue, “The Social Character of Paraenesis and Paraenetic Literature,” 
in Leo G. Perdue and John G. Gammie (eds.), Paraenesis: Act and Form (Semeia 50; 
Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990), 5-39. 
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emphasized Paul’s Jewishness by saying, “Paul was a Jew.”* Though 
he did not totally deny Paul’s Hellenistic background, still he made 
his position clear by saying, “In the search for the sources of Paul’s 
thought, Paul’s Scriptural inheritance may thus be regarded as having 
the priority over other sources, such as pagan law, Stoicism, Iranian 
religion and Graeco-Roman mystery religions.”*° 

The road disapproved of by Rosner is taken by Troels Engberg- 
Pederson. Engberg-Pedersen’s position would be clear by noting that 
one of his main works on Paul’s ethics*’ does not contain a single Old 
Testament quotation. It seems that the Old Testament is forgotten 
by him as he consistently interprets the Pauline paraenesis in light of 
Greek and Stoic moral philosophy.**® The following quotation betrays 
his view of the history of the ancient Near East on which he builds 
his methodology. 


Ancient historians have looked far more carefully at what happened 
in detail in the Seleucid and Ptolemaic kingdoms that resulted from 
Alexander’s conquests. The result has been a picture that stresses both 
the initial insularity of the Greek conquerors in the conquered land, in 
political as well as more broadly cultural terms, but also a continuance 
of the steady influence of Greek culture in the Near East and Egypt 
which had begun a long time before Alexander and was not decisively 
changed by the conquests....The result of all these developments was 
“Hellenistic culture,” which, depending on the area and group of people 
one is talking about, should be understood as a term for the culture that 
results from mixing originally Greek cultural elements with orginally not- 
Greek cultural elements.*° 


© Brian S. Rosner, Paul, Scripture, @ Ethics—A Study of 1 Corinthians 5-7 (Leiden: 
Brill, 1994), 16. 

36 Rosner, Paul, 17. 

37 'Troels Engberg-Pedersen, Paul and the Stowcs (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 2000). 
Comments on this book by scholars (John T. Fitzgerald, Kathy L. Gaca, Victor Paul 
Furnish, Harold W. Attridge and Stanley K. Stowers) and a response by the author 
in SBL 2000 Annual Meeting session can be found at RBL 9 (2002). For a defense of 
Engberg-Pedersen’s position on the interpretation of Rom 12, see Runar M. Thor- 
steinsson, “Paul and Roman Stoicism: Romans 12 and Contemporary Stoic Ethics,” 
JSNT 29 (2006): 139-61. 

38 The same observation can be made on his other study. See Troels Engberg- 
Pedersen, “Paul, Virtues, and Vices,” in Paul Sampley (ed.), Paul in the Greco-Roman 
World: A Handbook (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press International, 2003), 608-33. 

3° 'Troels Engberg-Pedersen (ed.), Paul in His Hellenistic Context (Edinburgh: T & T 
Clark, 1994), xix—xx (author’s italics). 
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After summarizing an historical oscillation between the Jewish and 
Hellenistic Paul, Engberg-Pedersen asks ‘ 
of Judaism in the Hellenistic and Roman periods not show many more 
points of contact with one or the other type of non-Jewish, ‘Hellenistic’ 
religion proper... than scholars are at present prepared to allow for?””” 
His Paul is “very much a Greek, or at least as a Jew heavily influ- 
enced by originally Greek cultural elements.”*' He claims that social, 
rhetorical and moral elements in Paul can be best understood when 
put against the backdrop of the Stoics and he consistently applies this 
principle to his study of Paul. In a recent article, Engberg-Pedersen 
even suggests that “we should understand Paul’s talk of the pneuma in 
terms of the categories of Stoic cosmology and anthropology.” 

As the discussion at the SBL 2000 annual meeting session clearly 
demonstrated, many of Engberg-Pedersen’s theses are disputable.” 
However, his emphasis on the importance of the community in Pau- 
line paraenesis should be appreciated. The so called “I > X > S” 
model developed by him basically describes the progression from 
individual “I” to a membership of a community through Christ. He 
says that “The experience of Christ (X) as seen in the Christ event 
lifts the individual (I) out of his or her individuality, leaves it behind 
and carries him or her over to a state of communality (S) shared with 
all those who have undergone the same process.”*” The centrality 
of community in Pauline ethics would be a rare area where Pauline 
scholarship agrees.*® It would not be too much to say that community 
building should function as a guiding principle in the interpretation of 
Pauline paraenesis. 


‘would...the many varieties 


*© Engberg-Pedersen, Context, xviii. 


“| Engberg-Pedersen, Context, xvii. 

® Troels Engberg-Pedersen, “A Stoic Understanding of Pneuma in Paul” from 
http://www. pitts.emory.edu/hmpec/docs/Engberg-PedersenStoicPneumaPaul.pdf 
(2006), 1. He concludes thus: “Seen in this light a rigid adherence to the picture of a 
physical, cosmological pneuma in Paul should change our understanding of much in 
Paul quite appreciably. It will perhaps become less easy to apply his thought in the 
modern world. But it will become much easier to understand it in his own” (23). 

*S See, for the dispute on the interpretation of Rom 12, Philip F. Esler, “Paul and 
Stoicism: Romans 12 as a Test Case,” NTS 50 (2004): 106-24; Thorsteinsson, “Paul 
and Roman Stoicism,” 139-61. 

“ Engberg-Pedersen, Paul and the Stoics, 33-44. 

© Engberg-Pedersen, Paul and the Stoics, 294. 

*© See J. Paul Sampley, Walking between the Times: Paul’s Moral Reasoning (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1991), 37-43. 
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According to Romans 6-7, this “I” is the human being under the 
power of sin, which works through the law. The Law not only defines 
what sin is, but also pronounces judgment against those who are unable 
to meet the righteous demand of it. This is why man under the law 
is necessarily under the power of sin. According to Paul, this is amply 
shown in the Old Testament. In light of this, Galatians was written to 
those Christians who were being misguided by certain false teachers 
to go back under the yoke of the law displayed by the Old ‘Testament 
dispensation leaving behind Paul’s gospel of freedom. 

The dilemma of human beings is that they are unable to free them- 
selves from the power of sin as is shown in Romans 1-3. There is no 
distinction between Jews and Greeks in this respect; all are under the 
judgment of God (Rom 3:9). This dilemma of the human situation 
calls for the gracious intervention of God (Rom 3:21ff), consummation 
of which is the death and resurrection of Christ. According to Paul, 
the death and resurrection of Christ has two aspects: One is atoning 
and the other is liberating. Men under sin are proclaimed as sinners 
and if they were to be left as they are, eternal condemnation and 
destruction are inevitable. Someone has to suffer for them to satisfy 
the righteous demand of God. This is done by the atoning death of 
Christ, which pays the penalty for the sinners. ‘The other element of 
being under sin is that they are unable to live up to the law of God 
(Romans 7). People need to be freed from the bondage of the power 
of the sin and to accomplish this God unites sinners to the death of 
Christ (Romans 6). Having died to sin by the death of Christ, and 
being made alive to God by the resurrection of Christ, they are now 
ready to live up to the righteous command of God under the reign of 
grace (Rom 6:1—14). 

Living under the reign of grace involves being part of the commu- 
nity where the power of grace works, i.e. the Church (1 Cor 12:13). 
The Church is called the temple of God/Holy Spirit (1 Cor 3:16; 
6:19), which demands a new way of life for those who become mem- 
bers of the Church, for grace not sin and law reign in her. Therefore, 
there needs to be a radical transformation for one to move from out- 
side to inside of the Church. This calls for a strong act of persuasion 
on the part of Paul. Aune sees a AOyog mpotpentiKdg being used by 
Paul in Romans for the persuasion of the recipients.’ However, if 


*7 See David E. Aune, “Romans as a Logos Protreptikos in the Context of Ancient 
Religious and Philosophical Propaganda,” in Martin Hengel and Ulrich Heckel (eds.), 
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oyos mpotpentiKdcs is a way of encouraging conversion, as he himself 
points out,*® it is not easy to understand how the paraenetic section 
in Romans can be said to be used for that purpose. This issue is 
touched upon by Gammie quoting Stowers, in which Stowers distin- 
guishes protreptic from paraenesis by using the former “in reference 
to hortatory literature that calls the audience to a new and different 
way of life,” and the latter “for advice and exhortation to continue in a 
certain way of life.”*’ Stowers’ classification seems to be sound, except 
that it is not well supported by classical authors, as Gammie points 
out. Stowers concedes that “the terms, however, were used this way 
only sometimes and not consistently in antiquity.””” Further clarifica- 
tion seems to be in order here. All in all, Pauline paraenesis can best 
be described as an exhortation to build and sustain a community, i.e. 
the Church.”! 

The main function of the Pauline paraenesis can be described in 
three aspects. First, an exhortation of interpersonal relationship is an 
important component with exhortation for humbleness in the Epistle 
to the Philippians as a good example. As conflict and ensuing divi- 
sion are a perennial threat for the Church, Paul’s letter to the Phi- 
lippians attempts to address a conflict between two women, Evodta 
and Lvvtwyn (Phil 4:2), who appeared to have significant power in 
the Philippian Church (pace Vincent). Furthermore, a woman called 
Lydia was a key figure in founding the Church there and Acts not only 
records her conversion (Acts 16:40), but also shows that the nascent 
Church gathered at her house. Paul asks the addressee of the letter 
to help those women (apparently Euodia and Syntyche) who labored 
with him in the gospel (Phil 4:2). This shows that the conflict and pos- 
sible division of the two women could have devastating effect for the 


Paulus und das antike Fudentum (Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1991), 91-121. Transition from 
outside to inside of the Church involves radical change in the individuals. Aune thinks 
that “the central section of Romans (1:16-15:13) is a Adyog npotpentiKds in an episto- 
lary frame (1:1-15; 15:14-16:27)” (91). For a definition of protreptikos, see Gammie, 
“Paraenetic Literature,” 57. 

*8 Aune, “Logos Protreptikos,” 95. 

*© Gammie, “Paraenetic Literature,” 52; Stowers, Letter Writing, 92. 

°° Stowers, Letter Writing, 92. 

°! Richard B. Hays, “Ecclesiology and Ethics in 1 Corinthians,” Ex Auditu 10 
(1994): 31-43. 

* For a discussion of the activity of Macedonian women in Paul’s ministry, see 
Marvin Richardson Vincent, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the 
Philippians and to Philemon (New York: Scribner’s, 1897), 130. 
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Church. The importance of reconciliation between the two women 
is suggested by Paul’s repeated use of napaxadetv.* The paraenesis 
promoting humbleness given in 2:1—13 can be partly explained by this 
background. 

The same observation can be made in Eph 4:1—3, in which three 
important virtues of the New Testament, humbleness, meekness and 
patience, are presented as necessary elements for forbearing with 
one another (Col 3:12—14). This exhortation is then followed by an 
emphasis on the unity of the Church. In other words, those virtues 
are primarily needed for the building and sustaining of the Church. 
This explains why so many exhortations in the Pauline paraenesis are 
of the inter-personal nature; it shows Paul’s vision of the Church as a 
redeemed community where the members reach the unity of Christ’s 
body by humility and love. This principle is even reflected in the vice 
lists in Gal 5:19-21.°* 

The second aspect of the Pauline paraenesis is related to the goal of 
keeping the Church pure from worldly influences. Prohibition of idola- 
try, fornication and greediness etc. can be classified under this category 
(1 Cor 5:1-13).°° Paul uses the imagery of the Old Testament feast 
of &Cvptog to show the Corinthians the importance of keeping them- 
selves pure and distinct in the world.*® Furthermore, Paul compares 
the effect of nopveia on the congregation to Gown (5:1, 6), which, left 
without checking, would spoil the whole congregation with its ferment- 
ing power (5:6b). In continuation, Paul speaks of mépvoc, mAeovéKtns 
and etdm@AoAcdtpng in one breath, stating that these triple vices seem 
to be the cardinal worldly influences threatening the integrity of the 
Corinthian church. With the same intensity, Paul fought against the 
instigators in the Churches of Galatia, exhorting them to reject Judai- 
sing influences in the Church, wiuxpa& Coun dAov 10 Pdpaya CvpOt. 
The attempt to overthrow the liberty of Galatian Christians made 
him furious enough to pronounce anathema twice against the insti- 
gators (Gal 1:8-9). For Paul, living under the law amounts to living 
under the power of sin and slavery, the result of which is enumerated 


3 Edodtav rapaxor@ kai Loviwbdxnv TapaKar 16 wdtO Ppovetv év Kvpito (Phil 4:2). 

°* See Philip Esler, Galatians (London/New York: Routledge, 1998), 228. 

° For a detailed discussion, see E. Schweizer, “Traditional Ethical Patterns in the 
Pauline and post-Pauline Letters and Their Development (lists of vices and house- 
tables),” in Ernest Best and R. McL. Wilson (eds.), Text and Interpretation (FS Matthew 
Black; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), 195-209. 

°° TDNT 2.902. 
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in Gal 5:19-21. Therefore, it is not necessary to postulate a group of 
libertines in the Galatian Church.*’ The vice list is best explained as a 
picture of life which will result when they succumb to the instigator’s 
persuasion. Immoral life is the fruit of the flesh and the result of being 
under the law and sin. This pairing demonstrates how theology and 
ethics are closely related in the Pauline paraenesis. 

The third aspect is the household code (German Hauwsetafel) which 
provides a template for building a Christian household and addresses 
three specific relationships: husband-wife, parents-children and master- 
servant.” In Ephesians, the household code is taught as an expression 
of the Spirit-filled life of the Christian, which expands its influence to 
the broader world in this ethical teaching. Aristotle provides us with a 
good starting point for the discussion of the household management.” 
His idea of marriage is well expressed in his book Politics and, accord- 


°’ For a summary of Liitgert-Ropes hypothesis and its decline, see Richard N. 
Longenecker, Galatians (WBC 41; Dallas; Word Books, 1990). 

°8 Martin Dibelius, An die Kolosser, Epheser, an Philemon (Tibingen: Mohr, 1953); K. 
Weidinger, Die Haustafeln (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1928); J. Paul 
Sampley, ‘And the Two Shall Become One Flesh’—A Study of Traditions in Ephesians 5.21-33 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1971); J.E. Crouch, The Origin and Intention 
of the Colossian Haustafel (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1972); E.G. Hinson, 
“The Christian Household in Colossians 3.18-4.1,” RevExp 70 (1973): 495-506; Leon- 
ard Goppelt, “Jesus und die ‘Haustafel’—Tradition,” in P. Hoffmann (ed.), Onentierung 
an Jesus (FS J. Schmid; Freiburg: Herder, 1973), 93-105; W. Lille, “The Pauline 
House-tables,” ExpTim 86 (1975): 179-83; W. Schrage, “Zur Ethik der Neutesta- 
mentlichen Haustafeln,” NTS 21 (1975): 1-22; Eduard Schweizer, “Die Weltlichkeit 
des Neuen Testamentes: die Haustafeln,” in H. Donner, R. Hanhart and R. Smend 
(eds.), Bettrége zur alttestamentlichen Theologies (FS. W. Zimmerli; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1977), 397-413; Dieter Lithrmann, “Neutestamentliche Haustafeln und 
Antike Oikonomie,” NTS 27 (1980): 83-97; David Balch, Let Wives be Submissive—The 
Domestic Code in 1 Peter (SBLMS 26; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1981); G.E. Cannon, The 
Use of Traditional Materials in Colossians (Macon, GA: Mercer University Press, 1983); 
David C. Verner, The Household of God: The Social World of the Pastoral Epistles (SBLDS 
71; Chico, GA: Scholars Press, 1983); A.J. Malherbe, Moral Exhortation, A Greco-Roman 
Sourcebook (LEC 4; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1986); David Balch, “Household 
Codes,” in David E. Aune (ed.), Greco-Roman Literature and the New Testament: Selected 
Forms and Genres (SBLSBS 21; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), 25-50; Margaret Y. Mac- 
Donald, The Pauline Churches: A Social-Historical Study of Institutionalization in the Pauline and 
Deutero-Pauline Writings (SNTSMS 60; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988); 
SJ. Tanzer, “Ephesians—Feminist Framework,” in Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza (ed.), 
Searching the Scriptures 2. A Feminist Commentary (New York: Crossroad, 1993), 326-47; 
Lars Hartman, “Some Unorthodox Thoughts on the ‘Household-Code Form’,” in 
Text-Centered New Testament Studies (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1997), 179-94; Gregory W. 
Dawes, The Body in Question—Metaphor & Meaning in the Interpretation of Ephesians 5.21-33 
(Leiden: Brill, 1998); Andrew T. Lincoln, “The Household Code and Wisdom Mode 
of Colossians,” JSNT 74 (1999): 93-112. 

°° See Balch, Let Wives Be Submissive, 33-34. Also, for a social background of the 
household in the Greco-Roman society see John H. Elliott, A Home for the Homeless—A 
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ing to him, the husband-wife relationship is part of the household, 
which in turn is part of the state. 

Aristotle commences his Politics with the words, “every state is a 
sort of partnership (Kowevia)” (Politics | 1252a 1, Loeb Rackham). 
However, the state is not the only partnership. There are other kinds 
of partnerships, e.g. household, societies, etc. Those who think that the 
nature of the authority of “the royal ruler, the head of an estate and the 
master of a family are the same” are wrong. The best way to approach 
this question is “to study things in the process of development from the 
beginning.” Now, “the union of female and male for the continuance 
of the species” is the first, and “the union of natural ruler and natural 
subject for the sake of security” is the second. And “from these two 
partnerships then is first composed the households.” So households 
are composed of two basic partnerships, the conjugal partnership and 
the master-slave partnership. From these two partnerships the “house” 
comes about (1) uév odv cig n&GAV HLEpav GvLVEOTHKLIA KATH PLOLV 
oikdg éottv). Next, several households get together to form a village. 
And lastly, “the partnership finally composed of several villages is 
the city-state; it has at last attained the limit of virtually complete self- 
sufficiency” (Aristotle, Politics 1 1252a 1-8, Loeb Rackham). 

The household is the basic unit of the city-state. The health of the 
city-state, therefore, depends upon proper management of the house- 
hold. This might be a reason why Paul expands and Christianizes the 
Greek household code in that he might have thought that the basic 
idea of Greek political theory could be utilized for the building of a 
Christian society. On the other hand, his strategy can be considered 
effective, for the importance of the household for building a healthy 
society is well recognized in Asian thought too.°! 

In conclusion, Paul was a missionary and pastor. His main concern 
was the stability and growth of the Church in the word of God. To 
achieve this goal, the congregation has to be humble, merciful and 
long-suffering to maintain the unity of the Church as well as to avoid 


Sociological Exegesis of 1 Peter, Its Situation and Strategy (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1981), 
170-81 and Verner, The Household of God, 27-81. 

% This paragraph is a quotation from my unpublished doctoral dissertation. Y.C. 
Whang, “Ephesians 5:22-33: A Reflection of Genesis 2:22—24—A Discourse Analyti- 
cal Approach to Ephesians Haustafel” (University of Surrey, 2002). 

! “Cultivate oneself at first, then build one’s household, then manage country, 
finally make the whole word peaceful” is a well known teaching by Confucius. 
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fornication, idolatry and greed to maintain the purity of the Church, 
and be morally excellent and responsible for the society. 


Delineation of the Paraenetic Section 


The benefit of structural and formal analysis of the Pauline Letter has 
been well recognized.” Doty, quoting John L. White, notes “formulae 
are a helpful device for uncovering the internal logic of the letter, gen- 
erally, but the meaning of a formula in any specific instance must be 
determined on the internal contours of the letter itself.” Stowers sug- 
gests that studying the form helps interpreters avoid a vicious circle: 


When interpreters must rely solely on reconstructing a historical occa- 
sion for letters from clues within the letters themselves, they are caught 
in a vicious circle. The only basis for an interpretation of the letters is 
information derived from an interpretation of the letter. If, however, 
researchers can show through the comparative study of Greco-Roman 
letters that a New Testament letter follows or adapts certain conven- 
tions, is a certain type, or functions in a certain way, then the researcher 
has introduced an outside control over that vicious circle. 


A number of scholars, therefore, have paid attention to the structure of 
the Pauline Letter in relation to the Greek letter form.® As the under- 
standing of the form and function influences interpretation of the let- 
ter in a variety of ways, it is natural to give attention to them.” The 
sheer number of studies has made it possible to decide fairly clearly 
the structure of the Pauline letter. There are several ways to see the 
forms. 


° Doty, Letters, 51-53; Stowers, Letter Writing, 25-26. 

° John L. White, “The Structural Analysis of Philemon: A Point of Departure in 
the Formal Analysis of the Pauline Letter,” SBLSP 1971, 25. 

% Stowers, Letter Writing, 25. 

® Francis X.L. Exler, The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter: A Survey in Greek Epistolog- 
raphy (Ph.D. dissertation, Catholic University of America; Washington, 1923); Paul 
Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgwing (BENW 20; Berlin: Topelmann, 
1930); Paul Schubert, “Form and Function of the Pauline Letters,” JR 19 (1939): 
365-77; Jack T. Sanders, “The Transition from Opening Epistolary Thanksgiving to 
Body in the Letters of the Pauline Corpus,” JBL 81 (1962): 348-62; John L. White, 
“Introductory Fomulae in the Body of the Pauline Letter,” JBL 90 (1971): 91-97; 
White, “Ancient Greek Letters,” 85-106. 

° See, for example, Jeffrey A.D. Weima, “The Reason for Romans: The Evidence 
of Its Epistolary Framework (1:1-15; 15:14-16:27),” RevExp 100 (2003): 17-33. 
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Doty suggests the form as follows:°’ 


Opening (sender, addressee, greeting) 


Thanksgiving or Blessing (often with intercession and/or eschato- 


logical climax) 


Body (introductory formulae; often having an eschatological conclu- 


sion and/or an indication of future plans) 
Paraenesis 


Closing (formulaic benedictions and greetings; sometimes mention 


of the writing process) 


Aune’s analysis of early Christian letters shows a similar but slightly 


different approach as follows:°* 


Opening 
Body (beginning with discourse formula or confidence formula) 
Epistolary topoi 
Autobiographical statements 
Travel plans 
Concluding paraenesis 
Closing 


White suggests more detailed structure as follows: 


Opening 
Address 
Grace greeting 
Thanksgiving prayer 
Body 
Introductory formula 
Transitional formula 
Concluding section/Paul’s Apostolic Presence section 
1. Autobiographical (authoritative) reference to the letter 
2. Identification/recommendation of Paul’s messenger 
3. Announcement of Paul’s anticipated (hoped for) visit 


° Doty, Letters, 27. 
® Aune, Literary Environment, 183-91. 
6 White, “Ancient Greek Letters,” 97. 
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4. Parenetic section: Reminder of Paul’s instruction, reference 
to Paul’s/the congregation’s former conduct, appeal to the 
example of Christ 

5. Prayer of Peace 

Closing 
Closing greetings 
The Holy Kiss greeting 
Grace benediction 


Doty sees paraenesis as an independent unit, in comparison to Aune 
and White who include it as part of the body of the letter. The classi- 
fication of Aune and White can give the impression that the paraenetic 
section is a sort of appendix which can be safely ignored. If that is 
the case, it is a grave misunderstanding. As we saw earlier, the par- 
aenesis as a moral or emotional recommendation and encouragement 
pervades his letters. For example, in the case of 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
Philippians and the Pastorals, the paraenesis is found throughout the 
letters. In a sense Philemon can be said to contain paraenesis in the 
form of the letter of friendship. 


Conclusion 


Paul wrote his letters for a variety of reasons. The ultimate purpose, 
however, seems to be clear and simple, namely, to change the addres- 
sees’ behavior to conform to the new reality of their Christian faith. 
Their ontological change owing to their union with Christ, their intel- 
lectual, emotional and intentional change owing to their spiritual 
rebirth should be materialized and demonstrated in every life. This 
change would thus guarantee their survival as a new religion, and 
help them to develop further converts. The moral teachings in the 
paraenetic section seem to be traditional, conventional and even cli- 
ché. Sometimes it is not easy to find a connection between such a 
grand theological discussion and simple moral teaching; however, the 
inability to live up to such a simple moral life resulted in the misery 
of our human society. Paul thought that only the gospel is able to 
answer the dilemma and, in that sense, the paraenesis of Pauline let- 
ters are an epitome of his theology and thought. This means that his 
paraenesis should be a guiding principle to his theology and teaching, 
not vice versa. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND EPISTOLARY CONTEXTS 
FOR PAULINE PARAENESIS 


Andrew W. Pitts 
McMaster Dwinity College, Hamilton, ON, Canada 


A significant portion of New Testament literature may be described 
as paraenetic or exhortive in character. Since the pioneering work of 
Lietzmann and Dibelius on paraenesis as a Gattung or Greco-Roman 
literary form,' the most significant body of comparative material for 
New Testament scholars has been the Hellenistic moral philosophers. 
Sections of the Pauline letters or the letters in their entirety are typi- 
cally compared with the philosophical letters of popular moralists. 
When epistolary theory and practice is considered, it is treated as part 
of a monolithic tradition of paraenesis current within the Hellenis- 
tic world. This program for the investigation of paraenesis in Pau- 
line material, especially as a macro-classification for the letter-type 
employed, is misguided for several reasons. As an initial concern, the 
theory of letter writing found in the ancient epistolographers should 


' See for example H. Lietzmann, An die Rimer (HNT 8; Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1971; 1906); M. Dibelius, Der Brief des Fakobus (KEK 15; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1964), 19-23; M. Dibelius, Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums (ed. Ginter 
Bornkamm; 5th ed.; Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1961), 241. He follows closely Wend- 
land’s study of Pseudo-Isocrates, To Demonicus. Wendland, Anaximenes von Lampsakos: 
Studien zur diltesten Geschichte der Rhetorik: Festshrift fiir die XLVIL. Versammlung deutscher Philo- 
gen und Schulménner in Hamburg (Berlin: Weidmannsche, 1905), 81-101. There has also 
been substantial development in form critical analysis of paraenesis revolving around 
1 Peter. See E.G. Selwyn, The First Epistle of St. Peter: The Greek Text with Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Essays (2nd ed.; London: Macmillan, 1947), 14-20, 365; Eduard Lohse, 
“Paranese and Kerygma in | Petrusbrief,” <NW 45 (1954): 68-89; a reprint and Eng- 
lish trans. of this article is found in C.H. Talbert (ed.), Perspectives on 1 Peter (NABPR 
Special Studies Series 9; Macon, GA: Mercer University Press, 1986), 37-60. For a 
history of research on | Peter from a paraenetic perspective see L. Thurén, Argument 
and Theology in I Peter: The Origin of Christian Paraenesis (JSNTSup 114; Sheffield: Shef 
field Academic Press, 1995), 16-22. More functional definitions have also arisen that 
emphasize situational and social elements. See for example the contributions in Semea 
50: Paraenesis: Act and Form (1990). For a discussion of definitional issues, see W. Popkes, 
“Paraenesis in the New Testament: An Exercise in Conceptuality,” in J. Starr and 
T. Engberg-Pedersen (eds.), Early Christian Paraenesis in Context (BZNW 125; Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 2004), 13-46, esp. 13-18. 
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be sharply distinguished from the literary letter tradition that emerged 
among of the philosophers so that these two levels of epistolary mate- 
rial should not be conflated as representative of a single paraenetic 
tradition. As Betz points out, “the ethical world of the Graeco-Roman 
period was very complex, and it is important to distinguish among 
several levels of ethical material found in the writings extant from 
the period.”? When these traditions are distinguished and considered 
independently it becomes clear that the literary form and epistolary 
situation of the philosophical letter-essays often enlisted in paraenetic 
investigations cause problems for understanding Paul’s letters within 
a specifically philosophical framework. The employment of epistolary 
formulae by Paul further distances his letters from the philosophical 
letters of his day which rarely made use of these conventions. Further, 
the literary features typically claimed to have a uniquely philosophical 
origin do not conform to patterns of usage found among the Hellenis- 
tic moralists, are not distinctively philosophical or may be accounted 
for more convincingly within other social and literary contexts. This 
article endeavors to develop each of these criticisms and examines the 
work of Malherbe in particular who has emphasized in several places 
parallels between Pauline letters and the ethical letters that emerged 
from the philosophical epistolary tradition. A final major section then 
plots out some of the implications of the study for understanding par- 
aenesis in relation to the Pauline letter structure. 


1. Paraenesis in the Greco-Roman Letter Tradition 


Paraenesis took a variety of forms in antiquity.’ Moral treatises often 
contain what most would consider paraenesis, but letters were also a 
very popular medium.* Letter writing was employed both for personal 
and professional purposes.’ Letters were used for private and official 


2 HD. Betz, “Introduction,” in H.D. Betz (ed.), Plutarch’s Ethical Writings and Early 
Christian Literature (SCHNT; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1978), 1-2. 

3 For an assortment of material related more broadly to moral exhortation, see AJ. 
Malherbe, Moral Exhortation, A Greco-Roman Sourcebook (LEC 4: Philadelphia: Westmin- 
ster Press, 1986). 

* See Malherbe, Moral Exhortation, 79-85; S. Stowers, Letter Writing in Greco-Roman 
Antiquity (LEC 5; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1986), 91-152. 

° On the personal letter, see H. Koskenniemi’s classification in Studien zur Idee und 
Phraseologie des Griechischen Briefes bis 400 n. Chr. (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fen- 
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communication. The uses for which letters were intended range from 
fictitious letters for comic, imaginary or even historical purposes,° to 
philosophical propaganda to elementary school exercises. Philosophers 
made extensive use of the letter-genre in their attempts to propagate 
particular philosophical schools or agendas, often using the letter form 
very loosely as literary artifice for pursuing their interests on particular 
topics.’ Rhetoricians also made use of the letter genre,® though rhetori- 
cal and epistolary traditions seemed to remain distinct throughout the 
Hellenistic period.’ Letters seem to have proliferated in the ancient 
academic profession. In addition to rhetoricians and philosophers, 
they have been attributed to historians, mathematicians, physicians, 
grammarians and poets.'° Literary letters on technical and philosophi- 
cal matters, however, differed substantially from the personal letters 
common among the Egyptian papyri. This warrants a further clas- 
sification of epistolary material. 


nicae Suomalaisen ‘Tiedeakatemian. Sarja B. nide 102, 2; Helsinki: Wiesbaden, Otto 
Harrassowitzz, 1956), 128-54; cf. D. Brooke, Private Letters Pagan and Chnstian (London: 
Ben, 1929); CG. Kim, The Familiar Letter of Recommendation (SBLDS 4; Missoula: Schol- 
ars Press, 1972). Letters on professional and technical matters are dealt with in F. 
Susemihl, Geschichte der Griechische Literatur in der Alexandrinerzeit (Hildesheim: G. Olms, 
1965; 1892). 

® On this group of letters and their purposes see C.D. Costa, Greek Fictional Letters: 
A Selection with Introduction, Translation and Commentary (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2001), xiv-xv. 

’ Cf. Malherbe, Moral Exhortation, 79; Stowers, Letter Writing, 37-38; M.L. Stirewalt, 
Studies in Ancient Greek Epistolography (SBS 27; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992), 17. 

8 E.g. Demetrius, Ep. 2; Plato, Ep. 3; Isocrates, Ep. 8. 

° See R.D. Anderson, Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Paul (rev. ed.; Contributions to 
Biblical Exegesis and Theology; Leuven: Peeters, 1999), 109-27; J.T. Reed, “The 
Epistle,” in S.E. Porter (ed.), Handbook of Classical Rhetoric in the Hellenistic Period (330 
B.C. to A.D. 400) (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 171-83. Extensive work has been done seeking 
to make a distinction between these traditions in Paul: see $.E. Porter, “The Theoreti- 
cal Justification for Application of Rhetorical Categories to Pauline Epistolary Litera- 
ture,” in S.E. Porter and T.H. Olbricht (eds.), Rhetoric and the New Testament: Essays from 
the 1992 Heidelberg Conference (JSNTSup 90; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1993), 
100-22; J.T. Reed, “Using Ancient Rhetorical Categories to Interpret Paul’s Letters: 
A Question of Genre,” in Porter and Olbricht (eds.), Rhetoric and the New Testament, 
292-324; S.E. Porter, The Paul of Acts (WUNT 115; Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1999), 
98-125; cf. also C. Poster, “The Economy of Letter Writing in Graeco-Roman Antiq- 
uity,” in A. Eriksson, T.H. Olbricht and W. Ubelacker (eds.), Rhetorical Argumentation in 
Biblical Texts: Essays from the Lund 2000 Conference (Emory Studies in Early Christianity; 
Harrisburg: Trinity Press International, 2002), 112-24. 

0 Cf Stirewalt, Studies, 17. 
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The distinction between literary and non-literary, personal and offi- 
cial letters'! is well established.'? Demetrius is careful to distinguish 
personal letters from the literary letters of Thucydides, Plato and 
Aristotle which are not truly letters (od wh thy dAnBerav émrotoAai 
yévowto &v) but are more like treatises (ovyypéuuata) with letter 
openings attached.'* Early on, therefore, ancient theorists affirmed a 
distinction between philosophical letters and letters that were intended 
for personal communication."* Part of this dynamic is captured within 
the intended audience of the letter. Philosophical letters were intended 
for a public reception while personal or private letters are addressed 
to a particular individual or community. Stirewalt’s analysis of this 
situational difference is helpful. He discusses the distinction between 
letter-writing in normative, extended and fictitious settings.!? Official 
and personal letters are written in normative settings: “they are nor- 
mative in that they are developed in actual correspondence and supply 
basic models for derivative uses of the form.”'® In these settings, “the 
sender writes in his own name, to addressees known directly or indi- 
rectly to him, in an actual, contemporary context.”'’ The correspon- 
dence arises out of the context provided by the relationship between 


" Cf. Julius Victor, Rhet. 27 (De Epistolis); Cicero (Fam. 2.4.1) distinguishes between 
non-literary private letters, literary letters and official letters. 

2 See esp. V. Weichert (ed.), Demetrit et Libanii qui feruntur tonor émiotoArkot et 
emlotoAtmator yapaKtiipes (Leipzig: Verlag von B.G. Teubner, 1910), 6-10; W.G. 
Doty, “The Classification of Epistolary Literature,” CBQ 31 (1969): 183-99; Stire- 
walt, Studies, 1-26; Kim, Familiar Letter; J.L. White, The Form and Structure of the Official 
Petition: A Study in Greek Epistolography (SBLDS 5; Missoula: Scholars Press, 1972); AJ. 
Malherbe, Ancient Epistolary Theorists (SBS 19; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), 1-14; 
W.G. Doty, Letters in Primitive Christianity (GBS New Testament Series; Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1973), 4-8. 

'S Demetrius, Eloc. 225, 228. 

Several scholars blur this distinction. See for example D. Dormeyer, “The Helle- 
nistic Letter-Formula and the Pauline Letter-Scheme,” in S.E. Porter (ed.), The Pauline 
Canon (PAST 1; Leiden: E,J. Brill, 2004), 71; B. Fiore, The Function of Personal Example in 
the Socratic and Pastoral Epistles (AnBib 105; Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1986), 126. 

'S Stirewalt, Studies, 14-17. 

'© Stirewalt, Studies, 2. It should be noted that a normative letter setting does not 
rule out the possibility that the letter be circulated in broader contexts. Stirewalt (Stud- 
wes, 2) suggests that “Even in normative settings a writer may assume or intend that 
his message be shared with a larger audience than those people addressed. ‘Thus an 
official letter may be publicized and permanently displayed; the writer of a personal 
letter may expect the letter to be passed among others not named by him, or its recep- 
tion may be the occasion for a social gathering. That is, a community exists at each 
end of the communication, and in some way and to some extent the two are united 
because two individuals or groups of people are in correspondence.” 

" Stirewalt, Studies, 2. 
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the author and the recipient. As the name suggests, an extended set- 
ting goes beyond this by extending the typical epistolary context and 
subject matter. Letters written in an extended setting are intended for 
the public and expound upon “non-epistolary topics for a group of 
people, identified or unidentified, and known or assumed to be inter- 
ested.” '* Letters written on technical subjects or intended as philosoph- 
ical or imperial propaganda are often created in extended settings. In 
fictitious settings, “the writer impersonates another and composes a 
message in that person’s name,” often used for entertainment purposes 
and school exercises.'” 

The types of letters used as mediums for expositing moral philoso- 
phies are typically written in extended contexts.” The epistolary hand- 
books, especially Demetrius’s On Séyle, seem concerned to distinguish 
epistolography as expressed through personal letters from literary let- 
ters on philosophical and technical matters, including moral letter- 
essays.”! The private letter serves as the basis for the example letters in 
the handbooks,” indicating that that they had a specified letter type in 
mind that (at least at some level) excluded more literary philosophical 
expressions of the tradition. This point has not been emphasized in 
many contemporary treatments of paraenesis which seem to conflate 
the evidence from the epistolary handbooks that deal with the personal 
letter with the tradition of Hellenistic moral philosophy expressed 
through a variety of mediums—mostly the philosophical letter-essay. 
Paraenesis is then treated as a comprehensive tradition (sometimes 
excluding evidence from epistolary theory) and compared with New 


'8 Stirewalt, Studies, 3. 

'S Stirewalt, Studies, 3. 

© This is not to say philosophers did not use the letter genre for correspondence 
(cf. Philostratus, Hp. 2.257). What I am suggesting here is that the sources for Greco- 
Roman paraenesis that are typically compared to New Testament and specifically 
Pauline paraenesis are letters of this type or moral treatises without epistolary framing. 

*! Philostratus (Zp. 2.257) faults a rhetorician named Herodes for departing from 
epistolary style through excessive use of Atticism and insists that proper epistolary 
style will not have a very elevated literary level, it will be more literary than everyday 
speech but “more ordinary than Atticism, and it must be composed in accordance 
with common usage” (translation taken from Malherbe, Theorists, 43); cf. also Pseudo- 
Libanius, ExtotoAmator Xapaxtiipes, 46-48. 

22 In Pseudo-Demetrius, Tdxo. "ExtotoArkot, all 21 letter types are illustrated 
with the personal letter as are all 41 letter types in Pseudo-Libanius, ExtotoAmator 
Xoapaktiipes. Furthermore, Demetrius plainly makes the distinction between the tradi- 
tion he intends to describe and the more philosophically oriented letters (Dem. Eloc. 
223, 228). 
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Testament writings.** But it seems, based on evidence from the epis- 
tolary tradition and the independent status of the philosophical letter 
genre, that a more nuanced classification of the data is needed. Ethi- 
cal discourses originating in philosophy that take the form of a trea- 
tise or a letter should be distinguished from the epistolary exhortation 
that the ancient theorists describe. Philosophical paraenesis is employed 
in this paper to refer to the former category while epestolary paraenesis 
is used to designate the later. This terminology reflects the conviction 
that for the philosophers the letter was merely one form—a very well 
suited form—for propagating philosophical ideas related to Hellenistic 
ethical systems, whereas for the epistolary theorists and practitioners 
paraenesis emerged out of an intimate relationship between the author 
and the audience, was not written with the intention of later publica- 
tion and did not (necessarily) have popular philosophy as its content. 


8 See for example Fiore, Function, 126. Fiore even uses the handbooks as the basis 
for analyzing paraenesis in the Socratic letters—clearly a misapplication. See also AJ. 
Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists and the New Testament,” in Wolfgang Haase and 
Hildegard ‘Temporini (eds.), ANRW II.26.1: Principat (Religion [Vorkonstantinisches 
Christentum: Neues Testament]; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1992), 283-85. Malherbe’s anal- 
ysis here includes philosophical letters with his analysis of ancient epistolary theory. 
That he intends to include both categories of letters under epistolary material is made 
clear by his statement in a later article that he included in his earlier study “ele- 
ments of ancient theory and practice, both rhetorical and epistolary, and showed 
that they were scattered throughout | Thessalonians.” A.J. Malherbe, “Exhortation 
in | Thessalonians,” NovT 25 (1983): 240; see also D.G. Bradley, “The Topos as a 
Form in the Pauline Paraenesis,” JBL 72 (1953): 238-46; J. Piper, “Love your Enemies”: 
Jesus’ Love Command in the Synoptic Gospels and in the Early Christian Paraenesis (SNTSMS 
38; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979) 20-27; J.LH. McDonald, 
Kerygma and Didache: The Articulation and Structure of the Earltest Christian Message (SNTSMS 
37; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980), 69-73; G.E. Sterling, “Helle- 
nistic Philosophy and the New Testament,” in S.E. Porter (ed.), 4 Handbook to the 
Exegesis of the New Testament (NTTS 25; Boston: E,J. Brill, 2002), 325-30. Engberg- 
Pedersen distinguishes between traditional paraenesis (e.g. Isocrates, the Greek poets) 
and philosophical paraenesis (e.g. Seneca), but does not seriously weigh the contri- 
bution of epistolary theory. T. Engberg-Pedersen, “The Concept of Paraenesis,” in 
Starr and Engberg-Pedersen (eds.), Early Christian Paraenesis in Context, 47-72; cf. also 
TT. Engberg-Pedersen, Paul and the Stoics (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2000), 5. 
Betz emphasizes the rhetorical, and to some degree philosophical, aspects of paraene- 
sis, but does not give attention to its place in the epistolary tradition. H.D. Betz, “Par- 
aenesis and the Concept of God According to Oratio XII (Olympikos) of Dio of Prusa,” 
in Starr and Engberg-Pedersen (eds.), Early Christian Paraenesis in Context, 217-21. The 
contributors to Semeia 50 address the philosophical material, but also draw much more 
broadly upon Ancient Near Eastern forms, especially Egyptian literature. 
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Philosophical paraenesis comes in various forms. Ethical discourse 
of all sorts may be found in speeches (e.g. Maximus, Discourse 36), 
epitomes (e.g. Hierocles, On Duties 1.3.53-54), compilations (e.g. Epi- 
curus, Doctrines, 5-17), moral treatises or essays (e.g. Plutarch, Moralia, 
440D-452D) and letters (e.g. Plato, Letter 7).** Letters are the most 
common source among New Testament scholars for constructing an 
account of Greco-Roman paraenesis and correlating parallels with 
Pauline material. Some ambiguity still revolves around the precise lit- 
erary designation of these letters within the broader Hellenistic letter 
tradition. They have been referred to as literary letters,”° letter-essays”° 
and philosophical letters.’’ It is probably best to understand these as 
macro-categories and sub-categories. Letter-essays are a type of liter- 
ary letter and philosophical letters are one type of letter-essay—letter- 
essays may be written on a variety of other technical and professional 
topics as well.”® Stirewalt has provided the most extensive treatment 
of the Greek letter-essay’® and has identified four components in the 
form of the letter-essay:*° 


Heading 

Epistolary Introduction 

Transition from the introduction to the Body 
Closing 


BOnW > 


** Discussion of some of these, including sample texts, can be found in Malherbe, 
Moral Exhortation, 68-120. 

* Eg. F.I. Merchant, “Seneca the Philosopher and His Theory of Style,” A7P (1905): 
44-59, here 54. 

6 E.g. H.D. Betz, “De Tranquillitate Animi (Moralia 464E—477F),” in H.D. Betz 
(ed.), Plutarch’s Ethical Writings and Early Christian Literature (SCHNT; Leiden: E,J. Brill, 
1978), 199. 

27 Eg. B. Inwood, Reading Seneca: Stoic Philosophy at Rome (Oxford: Clarendon, 2005), 345. 

8 Aune distinguishes between philosophical letters and letter-essays, but his criteria 
are not entirely clear—expect that the letter-essay does not make extensive use of 
epistolary form. However, some of the examples he provides seem no less epistolary 
than the philosophical essays he mentions. D.E. Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary 
Environment (LEC 8; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1987), 167. 

2° MLL. Stirewalt, “The Form and Function of the Greek Letter-Essay,” in K. Don- 
fried (ed.), The Romans Debate (rev. and ex.; Peabody: Hendrickson, 1991), 147-71. 

°° Stirewalt, “Greek Letter-Essay,” 156. 
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The most distinguishing feature is the epistolary introduction which 
usually contains:*! 


1. a statement of the theme of the letter, and 

2. an acknowledgment of the request or need which called it forth; 

3. the writer’s response to the request including a fuller statement of 
purpose, and often the basis or presupposition of his work; 

4. a description of the method or manner by which the work is 
presented. 


Letter-essays are “written out of a genuine letter-setting and they 
retain...formal and structural epistolary characteristics.”*? However, 
“they are losing some of the form, phraseology and structure of the 
letter and are incorporating the more impersonal, objective style of the 
monograph.... [T]he writers themselves refer to them most often as 
logot.”** Letter-essays are also made comprehendible to a third party 
(often using the third person as well as first and second) and seem 
to express an intention for later publication.** These letters occur, 
therefore, in extended letter settings since they are intended for public 
use.*? 

It is this sub-genre of letters, along with treatises on moral philoso- 
phy, that provides the richest source for modern accounts of paraene- 
sis among New Testament scholars. Pseudo-Isocrates’ To Demonicus is 
often modeled as the proto-typical example of Greco-Roman parae- 
nesis, both in terms of its claim to be paraenetic and in its hortatory 
style.*° Falsely attributed to Isocrates, this letter was probably written 
in Isocrates’ name in response to Aristotle.*’ It has all of the formal 


3! Stirewalt, “Greek Letter-Essay,” 162. 

% Stirewalt, “Greek Letter-Essay,” 148. 

3 Stirewalt, “Greek Letter-Essay,” 148. 

3* Doty argues that the most essential distinguishing feature between literary and 
occasional or private letters is the intent to publish. “The Epistle in Late Hellenism 
and Early Christianity: Developments, Influences, and Literary Form” (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Drew University, 1966), 9. 

®° Stirewalt, “Greek Letter-Essay,” 169-71. 

36 Dibelius, Formgeschichte, 241; Wendland, Anaximenes, 81-101; Popkes, “Paraenesis,” 
14; Engberg-Pedersen, “Concept,” 49; J.G. Gammie, “Paraenetic Literature: Towards 
the Morphology of a Secondary Genre,” Semeta 50 (1990): 41-77, here 51-52; Stow- 
ers, Letter Writing, 91-92; cf. also Isocrates, To Nic., Nic. and Anti. 

7 T. During, Der Protreptikos des Aristoteles (Frankfurt am Main: Klostermann, 1969), 
19-24; Stowers, Letter Writing, 92; Stirewalt, “Greek Letter-Essay,” 166; but cf. Gam- 
mie, “Paraenetic Literature,” 51-52. 
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features of a letter-essay and serves as one of Stirewalt’s central exam- 
ples.*® The collection of letter-essays that are broadly representative 
of the school of Isocrates forms the basis for making generalizations 
about what has come to be known as traditional paraenesis. Engberg- 
Pedersen insists that the Isocratean tradition relays five fundamental 
points about the nature of paraenesis in the traditional sense.*? First, it 
links paraenesis with the poets. Second, there was not a literary genre 
or collection of sayings behind To Demonicus. Third, there is a differ- 
ence between exhorting/urging on the one hand and advising on the 
other. Fourth, paraenesis is different from an order or command; it is 
not issued as a master commanding his slaves, but expects and leaves 
obedience up to those who are enjoined. And fifth, it had popular 
philosophy as its content. 

Seneca’s letters also weigh in significantly as a model for paraenesis 
in the Hellenistic world. These too follow the letter-essay form very 
closely.*” Seneca uses the letter as a platform for writing on philosophi- 
cal topics. His correspondent, Lucilius, is referenced very little and, 
given the immense amount of material written to this young philoso- 
pher, one can gather only a few details regarding his life and situ- 
ation.”’ These letters seem to be written in very extended contexts. 
They do not appear to arise out of situational factors as much as 


38 Stirewalt, “Greek Letter-Essay,” 166-67. 

3° _Engberg-Pedersen, “Concept,” 49-54. 

* See H. Martin and J.E. Phillips, “Consolatio ad Uxorem (Moralia 608A-612B),” 
in H.D. Betz (ed.), Plutarch’s Ethical Writings and Early Christian Literature (SCHNT; 
Leiden: E,J. Brill, 1978), 401; M. Griffin, Seneca, a Philosopher in Politics (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1976), 4. Goleman, in comparing Seneca’s letters with Cicero’s, 
points out that “Cicero’s letters, addressed to a wide range of friends and acquain- 
tances, are letters in the ordinary sense of the word. Their occasional character is 
revealed by the fact that they can be dated by their topical allusions; in Seneca such 
dating is impossible and there is very little in the whole collection that could be used 
to securely assign them to the early sixties, when they were in fact composed. Again 
it is often possible to reconstruct something of the content of the letter which Cicero 
is answering and of the character and interests of the addressee from the tone of his 
writing and the range of topics discussed. By contrast it is extremely difficult to form 
more than a vague picture of Lucilius the man from the sum total of references to him 
and impossible to reconstruct anything much of even one of his letters from the 124 
pieces that purport to be Seneca’s replies to him. Finally, whereas in the course of a 
letter to a close friend Cicero frequently ranges over a medley of topics, Seneca’s let- 
ters are a series of carefully organized letters essays on specific themes.” R. Coleman, 
“The Artful Moralist: A Study of Seneca’s Epistolary Style,” CQ 24 (1974): 287-88; 
see also C. Edwards, “Self-Scrutiny and Transformation in Seneca’s Letters,” GR 44 
(1997): 23-38, esp. 23. 

“| For references, see Coleman, “Seneca’s Epistolary Style,” 287 n. 4. 
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they seem to be the product of philosophical reflection with epistolary 
ornamentation. Costa is not alone in maintaining that Seneca’s letters 
to Lucilius are “probably not a real correspondence, though episto- 
lary signposts are used quite often, as Seneca claims to be taking up a 
point or answering a question put to him by Lucilius.””” Instead, the 
letter-form provided Seneca with a more personal medium than the 
traditional discourse for addressing philosophical topics. As Coleman 
stresses: 


Like the convention in didactic poetry the epistolary framework enabled 
the writer to give his doctrine a more personalized tone and establish 
through the medium of notional correspondence a more intimate rela- 
tionship with his wider public. In this respect we may observe a contrast 
in the treatment of similar philosophical topics in Seneca’s letters and 
his formal treatises. 


Therefore, it is not surprising that Seneca was not concerned with 
epistolary form as much as he was with proper philosophical style (see 
Ep. 38, 40, 75).* As with other letter-essays, Seneca’s letters adhere to 
epistolary style and make use of epistolary formulae only very loosely.” 
Seneca’s concern was with a philosophical style that could be com- 
municated through a variety of literary forms but “should be distin- 
guished from other types [of style]; that the desirable qualities of such 
a style are unobtrusiveness, ease, sincerity, clarity, simplicity, purity, 
and nobility; and that a form highly adapted for this combination of 
qualities is the literary epistle.”** Seneca’s purposes for composing his 
letters were philosophical. They were not letters in the conventional 
sense. ‘They were written in extended settings, with the intent of sup- 
plementing other writings in a published form. As Coleman concludes, 
“In the letters of Seneca we see not only the emergence of the literary 
epistle as a distinct genre but also a novel form of moral essay, circum- 
scribed in subject-matter and highly wrought in style.”*” 

Like the writings of Isocrates, Seneca’s letters have aided studies in 
Greco-Roman paraenesis not only in terms of modeling paraenetic 


® C.D.N. Costa, Seneca: 17 Letters with Translation and Commentary (Warminster: Aris 
& Phillips, 1988), 2. 

*8 Coleman, “Seneca’s Epistolary Style,” 288. 

“ Cf. Merchant, “Seneca,” 49-50. 

*® Cf. Aune, New Testament, 167. 

‘© Merchant, “Seneca,” 54. 

*” Coleman, “Seneca’s Epistolary Style,” 289 (although I question that Seneca in 
any way marked the emergence of the literary epistle as a distinct genre). 
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style, but also in their contribution to the theory of paraenesis in antiq- 
uity. As we might expect, given the letter genre in which he writes, 
Seneca’s description of paraenesis is cast in terms of Stoic moral phi- 
losophy (Zp. 94, 95). He conflates Greek paraenetic and Roman pre- 
ceptoral discourse into one category. This category is not, however, a 
literary classification but a form of philosophy dealing with ethics (Ep. 
94.1; cf. Hp. 89.13). It is admonition or advice concerning conduct 
that distinguishes appropriate behavior relative to the type of person: 
paraenesis for slaves will be different than that directed toward wives 
(Ep. 95.1). 

Paraenesis in the philosophers has its own style—reflected mainly 
in moral treatises and philosophical letter-essays—and _ definition, 
thoroughly nuanced according to the relevant philosophical school. 
Isocrates and Seneca, two of the most significant representatives of 
philosophical paraenesis, employ the epistolary genre as a literary 
medium for advancing philosophical propaganda. Their letters do 
not resemble the personal letter form common among the papyri, but 
reflect more extended settings, taking the form of the Greek letter- 
essay. Both of these thinkers also commented upon the nature of par- 
aenesis, but neither seems to provide literary descriptions. Isocrates 
describes a practice grounded in popular philosophy rather than a 
literary form*® and Seneca understands paraenesis as a form of phi- 
losophy that has ethics as its central content. Their letters imbibe the 
practice of paraenesis. This is distinct from what we see emerging 
within conventional epistolary theory and practice where paraenesis 
and admonition function as a style or type of letter. 

Although to lesser degree than Isocrates and Seneca, Pliny has also 
been used as a source for paraenetic material among New Testament 
scholars. While he does not write in the tradition of philosophical par- 
aenesis or expound upon its conceptual status, Pliny’s letters provide 
an often referenced source for exhortation in antiquity. Pliny’s letters 
typically take the letter-essay form. In contrast to the philosophers, 
Pliny uses the epistolary framework to record history. Like many let- 
ter-essays, Pliny’s letters are written “largely with a view to publica- 
tion.”*” They are literary, artful records of history framed with the 


*8 Cf. W. Popkes, Paranese und Neues Testament (SBS 168; Stuttgart: Katholisches 
Bibelwerk, 1996), 17. 
* S. Plinius, Letters of Pliny (trans. by W. Melmoth; London: R. & J. Dodsley, 1763), 1. 
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formal characteristics of a letter. The kind of narration we see in Pliny 
is unprecedented in the private letter tradition and Pliny clearly “real- 
ized that it was not a natural function of the ‘private’ letter to treat 
material proper to formal history.”°° As Traub remarks: “This use of 
the letter to narrate an artistically whole episode from past history is 
in accord with, and well adapted to, Pliny’s treatment of the literary 
epistle.”°' Pliny’s epistles fit well within the Greek letter-essay genre, 
including his digressions on moral topics. 


3. Epistolary Paraenesis: Ancient Theory and Practice 


Demetrius, as I have already noted, makes a point to distinguish the 
type of letters that he intends to describe from the letter-essays of the 
philosophers. ‘This suggests both a conceptual and literary distinction 
if we assume that this aspect of early epistolary theory was monolithic. 
That the example letters in the theorists were personal letters is at least 
one point that commends this thesis. Further, the type of exhorta- 
tion literature described by epistolographers in the context of proper 
epistolary style probably constitutes a more literary (at least stylistic), 
less technical notion than we see in Isocrates, especially Seneca and 
the other moral philosophers. Epistolary paraenesis would have con- 
sisted of literary features rather than a form of philosophical ethics and 
would have been quite flexible in terms of content. The letter-writer, 
according to the handbooks, was to adopt a style appropriate to his 
intentions for writing.’ This seems to assume that the styles or types 
mentioned had formal characteristics that could be exploited accord- 
ing to the purposes of the composer, even if they were only exercises in 
style on individual topor.? The example letters would have likely been 
taught at some point within the Greco-Roman school curriculum. And 
while the theoretical discussion did not dominate the practice of letter- 


° H.W. Traub, “Pliny’s Treatment of History in Epistolary Form,” TAPA 86 
(1955): 219; cf. also Julius Victor, Rhet. 27. He notes that history should not take the 
same sequencing of narrative if some piece of history is communicated in epistolary 
form. Pliny certainly does not take notice of this, sequencing narrative after narrative 
in his letters. 

! ‘Traub, “Pliny’s History,” 218. 

°2 Pseudo-Demetrius, Todo EmtotoArkot, 1-2. 

3 Malherbe, Ancient Epistolary Theorists, 8-9. 
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composition in the Hellenistic period, it is very likely that the example 
letters from the handbooks would have been used for instruction in 
letter-writing at later stages of literacy education.” So it is not improb- 
able that many who would have progressed through the elementary 
levels of education would have had a familiarity not only with the 
content of the letter types described by the handbooks, but also with 
their literary description and formal characteristics.°° 

The handbook attributed to Libanius or perhaps Proclus’® com- 
ments most directly on epistolary paraenesis. He addresses this type 
first in his list and most extensively. The passage dealing with parae- 
nesis insists on a difference between paraenesis and advice. Advice 
differs in the sense that advice has an argumentative or persuasive 
element in which the addressee is urging the recipients to take action 
based on a set of reasons. He uses the illustration of someone writing 
concerning whether or not a nation should go to war. This is advice 
because the just nature of the action is not intuitively grasped by the 
audience whereas paraenesis is self-evidently good—it is quite appar- 
ent to the audience that what the addressee is encouraging them to 
do is the “right” thing to do. This is consistent with contemporary 
assessments of paraenetic literature, such as those at Lund 2000 and 
Oslo 2001, which affirm that paraenesis assumes a shared ideological 
framework or worldview. Libanius’s remarks that honoring the divine 
is an example of true paraenesis is also suggestive of a shared set of 
beliefs between the author and recipient. According to Libanius, parae- 
nesis does not allow for contradiction (&vtippyow). Exhortations in the 


* W. Schubert, Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde (Berlin: Weidmann, 1918), 397. This 
assumes a framework for Greco-Roman education that involves primary (basic lit- 
eracy) and secondary (grammar and the poets)/advanced (rhetoric and/or philosophy) 
education. Recent treatments that (at least loosely) advocate this framework include: 
R. Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind: Greek Education in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Prin- 
ceton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2001); R. Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students 
in Graeco-Roman Egypt (American Studies in Papyrology 36; Atlanta, GA.: Scholars 
Press, 1996); T. Morgan, Literate Education in the Hellenistic and Roman Worlds (Cambridge 
Classical Studies; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998). 

°° Harris estimates that about 30% of the Greco-Roman world would have been 
literate in Greek. He fails, however, to factor in Palestine which would have had a 
much higher rate of literacy due to emphasis on written Torah at early stages of a 
child’s education. W.V. Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1989), 66-67; see also B. Gerhardsson, Memory and Manuscript: Oral Tradition and 
Written Transmission in Rabbinic Judaism and Early Christianity with Tradition and Transmis- 
ston in Early Christianity (BRS; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 56-66. 

°° Cf. Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists,” 284. 
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paraenetic letter also involve both positive and negative commands; it 
urges the recipient to some morally praiseworthy deed or attitude and 
away from other morally blameworthy deeds and attitudes. It is not, as 
Dibelius suggested, a string of loosely connected commands; it seems 
to have an antithetical structure and often calls the reader to imitate 
a positive moral model. 

All of these characteristics are expressed in the model letter: 


Tlapawetum. ZnrAwtys cet, PéAtiote, yevod tHv evapetmv cvdpiv. 
ypeittov yap éoti tod &yaBobs CnAotvta Karov ayxovew 7 PadvdAoic 
ENOMEVOV ENOVELOLOTOV El VOI TOTS NHOLV. 


Imitation seems to be a central feature in this example, as does the 
antithetical structure that it is mentioned in the theoretical section 
of the handbook. As a model letter, the referents remain vague. In 
emulating this pattern, however, particular examples of virtuous men 
would certainly have been as important an aspect of epistolary parae- 
nesis as it was for philosophical paraenesis—as we see in Seneca, for 
example. Again, the exhortations do not seem to be random. As Stow- 
ers points out, even a “seemingly random series of precepts or virtues 
may actually provide an implicit pattern of character.”’’ The example 
letter also appears to assume philophronesis, a friendship context. The 
person who is in a place to issue exhortations to the recipient undoubt- 
edly has a positive relationship with the recipient of the letter and in 
most instances seems to speak from the position of a moral superior. 
Although Pseudo-Demetrius does not mention the paraenetic 
letter type, he does discuss admonitory (vov8etnt1Kdc), advisory 
(svuBovAevtiKds) and consoling (rapapvO8ntikdc)® types of letters. 
Of these, the letter of admonition probably comes closest to what 
Libanius calls a paraenetic letter. ‘The letter of admonition teaches 
a person what should and should not be done. The example letter is 
very closely tied to situational features, urging the recipient to apolo- 
gize for his wrong actions toward a particular individual and reaf- 
firming the just thing to do in a particular situation. The exhortations 
take the imperative and consist both of positive and negative types of 
commands—there is antithesis, as Libanius mentions. The advisory 
letter has remarkable parallels with Libanius’s paraenetic letter as well. 


7 Stowers, Letter Writing, 95. 
8 Cf. Seneca, Ep 94. 
°° Pseudo-Demetrius, Tdzo1 EntotoArkot, 5, 7, 11. 
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Most notably, Pseudo-Demetrius suggests that advice involves both 
positive and negative elements; exhortation towards something and 
dissuasion from something. It has an antithetical structure. It seems, 
therefore, that there is some significant overlap among the descriptions 
provided by the epistolary theorists and that there was some difference 
of opinion concerning the correct and most concise classification of 
the material. Nevertheless, it seems that these two theorists may have 
had a similar letter-type in mind when they spoke of admonishing 
and paraencetic letters. They may have used a different designation to 
describe the same or (at least) a similar style. Similarities between the 
two have already been noted. A few significant differences remain. 
The handbook attributed to Libanius emphasizes imitation and 
morality which cannot be contradicted while the handbook written in 
Demetrius’s name fails to mention imitation and suggests that teach- 
ing (6t6coKetv) is involved. Depending on Pseudo-Demetrius’s inten- 
tion, the element of teaching may or may not conflict with Libanius’s 
remarks that paraenesis cannot be contradicted. Some teaching can, 
perhaps, be contradicted. But within particular sociological contexts 
where the letter writer speaks as a moral superior, the precepts are 
communicated with authority. And it seems to be precisely this type of 
context that is assumed in the model letter provided by Pseudo-Deme- 
trius. With respect to the issue of imitation: while this does constitute 
a significant element of Libanius’s example letter, it is not mentioned 
within his theoretical discussion, indicating perhaps that this was a 
typical but not essential feature of the paraenetic style. And although 
Pseudo-Demetrius does not mention the irrefutable nature of parae- 
nesis, his example letter confirms this element. It seems, therefore, 
that Pseudo-Demetrius and Libanius probably had very similar letter 
types in mind when they discussed paraenetic and admonitory letters. 
They were letters characterized by exhortation of an ethical character 
admitting of an antithetical structure: exhortation to and dissuasion 
from. The paraenetic letter type in the epistolographers was a stylistic 
designation, written in a normative letter setting, issuing from a real 
correspondence and allowing for flexibility in content and the author’s 
ideological framework. 

The most abundant examples we have of the non-literary, private 
types of letters that the handbooks discuss are found in the papyri. 
While philosophical letters are much more rich in ethical content 
than the letters found in Egypt, there are some letters preserved in the 
papyri that seem to align closely with the paraenetic style outlined by 
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Pseudo-Demetrius and Libanius. Unfortunately, due to climate condi- 
tions, most of the private letter tradition from the Hellenistic world 
has been lost. The correspondence in the Egyptian papyri consists 
mostly of business matters and notifications of health so it is not sur- 
prising that the amount of ethical content is not as replete as it is in 
the philosophical material. Demetrius and Libanius’s comments and 
example letters, however, testify strongly to the currency of paraenetic 
style among letter writers during the Greco-Roman period. And even 
among the Egyptian papyri, we can point to numerous examples that 
align closely with the characteristics they discuss. Some of Cicero’s 
personal letters may also be relevant for the discussion of epistolary 
paraenesis—though these Latin letters do not conform closely to the 
Greek letter form. 

Two examples from the papyri that seem to parallel what the hand- 
books discuss illustrate this in form and practice. In P.Oxy. 3057, a 
letter from Ammonius to his brother, Apollonius exhibits the essential 
characteristics of a paraenetic or admonitory letter:° 


Ammonius to Apollonius his brother (&5eA@@1), greetings. I received the 
crossed letter and the portmanteau and the cloaks and the reeds, not 
good ones—the cloaks I received were not as old ones, but were better 
than new if that is possible, because of the spirit in which they were 
given. But I do not want you, brother (&6eAge), to shower me with these 
continual acts of kindness since I can not repay them; the only thing 
we suppose ourselves to have offered you is our friendship (piAu«ijc). I 
encourage you (napaKaA@) not to concern yourself anymore with the 
key to the single room: I do not want you, my brothers (&deA@odc), to 
fight for my sake or for the sake of anyone else; indeed I pray (edxopat) 
for unity and mutual affection to be kept among you, so that, unlike us, 
you may be beyond the reach of gossip. Experience leads me to urge 
(xpotpéwoo8a1) you to live at peace and not to give others any advan- 
tage against you. So try and do this for my sake too—a favour to me, 
which you will eventually come to recognize as advantageous (to you as 
well). If you’ve received the wool from Salvius to the full amount, and 
if it’s satisfactory, write back to me. I wrote you silly things in my previ- 
ous letter, which you’ll discount: the fact is my spirit relaxes when your 
name is there—and this though it has no habit of tranquility, because 
of its pressing troubles. Well, Leonas bears up (?). My best wishes to 
you, master, and all your people. Good health, most honoured friend. 
(Address) To Apollonius..., surveyor, his brother. 


° T depend heavily on the translation provided in Stowers, Letter Writing, 98-99 for 
P.Oxy. 3057 and 3069. 
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As with many of the papyri, the letter begins with a personal narrative 
after the epistolary opening. The theme of philophronesis is expressed 
here explicitly through familial and friendship terminology: &deA@O1, 
GdeAge, KSEAQODS, OUKiI\¢. This context is reinforced by references in 
each section of the letter. The reference to prayer (and family) assumes 
a shared worldview. After the narrative section the author switches to 
a more hortatory mode of discourse. The exhortations here take the 
antithetical structure mentioned by the handbooks. Imitation is here as 
well, although it is more implicit: they were not to be like Ammonius 
by keeping themselves beyond the reach of gossip. 

Another paraenetic letter is P-Oxy. 3069. In this letter, Aquila 
encourages Sarapion, a philosopher, to continue with moral endur- 
ance and not to be distracted by worldly enticements, regardless of 
their aesthetic appeal. 


Aquila to Sarapion, greetings. I was overjoyed to receive your letter. 
Our friend Callinicus was testifying to the utmost about the way of life 
you follow even under such conditions—especially in your not abandon- 
ing your austerities. Yes, we may deserve to congratulate ourselves, not 
because we do these things, but because we are not diverted from them 
by ourselves. Be of good Courage! Carry through what remains like a 
man! Do not let wealth distract you, nor beauty, nor anything else of 
the same kind: for there is no good in them, if virtue does not join her 
presence, no, they are vanishing and worthless. Under divine protection, 
I expect you in Antinodpolis. Send Soteris the puppy, since she now 
spends her time alone in the country. Good health! (Back) To Sarapion 
the philosopher from his friend Aquila. 


This letter takes good paraenetic form as well. Aquila begins by offering 
some personal narrative, including the good testimony he has received 
from others on Sarapion’s behalf. Mutual friendship with Callinicus 
reinforces philophronesis, also established by the use of friendship lan- 
guage on the back of the letter. The mention of divine protection as 
well as the assumption that the exhortations are ethically right without 
qualification indicate a shared worldview. The paraenesis in this letter 
also takes the typical antithetical structure, beginning with exhorta- 
tions fo endure followed by commands not to be distracted by wealth 
and worldly pleasure. 

Paraenesis as it developed within the private letter tradition is dis- 
tinct from philosophical paraenesis in several ways. First, private let- 
ters emerge out of normative instead of extended epistolary situations. 
Second, these letters took the non-literary letter structure as opposed 
to the Greek letter-essay form. Third, they are not necessarily tied to a 
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philosophical ideological framework, but do seem to assume a shared 
worldview. Fourth, unlike typical philosophical letters, epistolary for- 
mulae are employed within the letter such as joy expressions, greeting 
formulae, health wishes, expressions of desire and so on. Finally, par- 
aenesis seems to be represented by the ancient theorists and practitio- 
ners as a style of writing rather than a form of philosophy. 

The similarities should not go unnoticed either. Friendship contexts 
are employed in both types of paraenesis. But this may be part of the 
framework that the philosophers attempt to carry over from norma- 
tive letter writing practices in order to frame their work with episto- 
lary structure. Example also plays a role. The antithetical structure 
in both philosophical and epistolary paraenesis is significant as well. 
Much work remains to be done, however, in developing the tradition 
of paraenesis within private epistolary practice and the precise relation 
of epistolary theory to moral philosophy. 


4. The Pauline Letter and Philosophical Letter-Essays: A Problem of Genre 


Most recent treatments of Pauline paraenesis attempt to establish a 
connection between Paul’s letters and paraenetic letter-essays. Mal- 
herbe has suggested for most of his career that | Thessalonians is a 
paraenetic letter in this sense and has recently put forward the same 
contention for Titus.°' Fiore has made similar claims regarding all of 
the pastoral epistles. More general suggestions along these lines are 
offered by Berger as well. When epistolary theory and practice is 
treated, it is understood as part of this broader trend of paraenesis in 
the Greco-Roman world. When a distinction between philosophical 
and epistolary paraenesis is maintained, however, there are significant 
literary obstacles for understanding Paul’s letters in light of the philo- 
sophical development of the tradition. There are two sets of problems 


6! AJ. Malherbe, “Paul: Hellenistic Philosopher or Christian Pastor?” ATR 68 
(1968): 3-13; Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists,” 278-93; Malherbe, “Moral Exhorta- 
tion”; AJ. Malherbe, Paul and I Thessalonians: The Philosophic Tradition of Pastoral Care 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1989); A.J. Malherbe, “Paraenesis in the Epistle to Titus,” 
in Starr and Engberg-Pedersen (eds.), Early Christian Paraenesis in Context, 297-318. 

® K. Berger, “Hellenistische Gattungen im Neuen Testament,” in Wolfgang Haase 
and Hildegard Temporini (eds.), ANRW II.25.2 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1992), 2-12, 
67-71; Dormeyer suggests that they are Christianized literary letters. Dormeyer, “Hel- 
lenistic Letter-Formula,” 71. See also C.E. Glad, Paul and Philodemus: Adaptability in 
Epicurean and Early Christian Psychagogy (NovTSup 81; Leiden: Brill, 1995). 
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in particular. The first involves literary and theoretical issues associ- 
ated with the formal features of Greek-letter essays and the form and 
setting of the Pauline letter. I shall explore this set of problems in the 
present section. What I shall argue is that on the spectrum of literary 
and non-literary letters, Paul’s letters evidence much greater influence 
from the non-literary side of the spectrum. I do not wish to reduce the 
issue to either/or categories—which is clearly not helpful in the case 
of Paul—but to suggest that Paul’s letters resemble the non-literary 
tradition more closely than they do the tradition of philosophical let- 
ter-essays. The second set of problems will be developed in the follow- 
ing section and relates to Paul’s use of philosophical topoi and how his 
usage compares to patterns of usage among the philosophers. 

One of the most obvious differences between the Pauline letters 
and philosophical letter-essays is the epistolary situations out of which 
the two emerge. Paul’s letters respond and speak to very acute situa- 
tions within particular church communities.’ They are not written in 
extended, but in normative contexts. They do not communicate in the 
detached, removed style of the monograph nor were they written with 
the intention of publication or seem to supplement some already pub- 
lished work. ‘They are written with a constant sense of the audience in 
mind and the content typically develops directly out of situational and 
contextual factors within the communities to which he was writing. 
They are letters in the normal sense of the term, not philosophical 
treatises on moral topics with epistolary framing. 

Another problem for understanding Paul’s letters as paraenetic let- 
ter-essays is the issue of structure. While the content is significantly 
expanded and more complex, the form and function of the Pauline 
letter seems to align more closely with the example letters represented 
in the handbooks and the private letters found among the documen- 
tary papyri.™ Paul uses the typical non-literary letter format with an 


® Cf. Fredrick J. Long, Ancient Rhetoric and Paul’s Apology: The Compositional Unity of 
2 Corinthians (Gambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 101. 

6 Long and Stirewalt have recently suggested that the Pauline letter may be closer 
to official letters in their structure and function. Long, Ancient Rhetoric, 100-101; M.L. 
Stirewalt, Paul the Letter Writer (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003). The content of his 
letters, however, continues to pose a major obstacle for this understanding. Paul’s let- 
ters do not strike us as letters concerned mainly with official matters, detached from 
personal situations; they do not seem to be written “for the conduct of state business 
and sent between states, rulers, military officers, or ambassadors in the exercise of 
their duties” (Stirewalt, Studies, 6). Most continue to affirm Paul’s letters as unusually 
long examples of something very close to the private letter, e.g. J.L. White, Light from 
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epistolary opening, a body (with an opening, middle and closing) and 
an epistolary closing as indispensable elements, often employing a 
thanksgiving/health wish and paraenetic section as well. White notices 
distinct similarities within the letter body as well, with the only dis- 
similarities being length and a quasi-independent paraenesis within 
the body. The similarities he finds between the Pauline letter body 
and the letter bodies of the Greek papyri are: (1) they both divide into 
three structural components, the body-opening, -middle, and -closing; 
(2) the transition into the body in Paul and in the papyri both begin 
with a formulaic or quasi-formulaic construction; (3) stereotyped lan- 
guage; and (4) all body-opening formulae that we find in Paul find 
their parallel in the papyri.® These formal similarities align the letters 
in the Pauline corpus most closely with the non-literary private letter 
tradition and we have no parallels of literary philosophical letters that 
took the non-literary letter form and employed epistolary formulae as 
extensively as Paul. Even in the case of Romans, which has received 
some attention along these lines recently, we have no parallels among 
the philosophical letters in terms of structure.” ‘They are either entirely 
descriptive and philosophical (like Romans 1-11) or their content is 
entirely ethical (like Romans 12-15), not a combination of the two. 

Typical formulae found in the papyri are employed throughout the 
Pauline corpus, often more frequently (and with more flexibility) than 
what we find in the papyri.°’ Mullins catalogues a helpful list of formu- 
lae occurring in the papyri that also occur in New Testament letters 
and especially the Pauline corpus. 


Ancient Letters (FF; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983); White, Form; Doty, Letters; Stow- 
ers, Letter-Writing. 

6 White, Form and Function, 153-54. 

6° Romans has been compared to the Greek letter-essay more often than any of 
the other Pauline epistles. There have been several studies that have sought to cast 
Romans against the background of the Cynic-Stoic philosophical conversation form 
related to diatribe, for example. R. Bultmann initiated this movement in Der Stl der 
paulinischen Predigt und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe (FRLANT 13; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1910). He has been followed by several others. See esp. S.K. Stow- 
ers, The Diatribe and Paul’s Letter to the Romans (SBLDS 57; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 
1981); S.K. Stowers, “Diatribe,” in D.E. Aune (ed.), Greco-Roman Literature and the New 
Testament (SBLSBS 21; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988); T. Schmeller, Paulus und die 
“Diatribe”: Eine vergleichende Stilinterpretation (Minster: Aschendorff, 1987). 

°7 See J.L. White, The Form and Function of the Body of the Greek Letter: A Study of the 
Letter-Body in the Non-Literary Papyn. and in Paul the Apostle (SBLDS 2; Missoula, MT: 
Scholars Press, 1972), 153-55. 

° The following chart is a reproduction of the results summarized in T-Y. Mullins, 
“Formulas in New Testament Epistles,” JBL 91 (1973): 380-90, here 387. 
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At the beginning of the letter: 


Disclosure P.Oxy. 1155, P.Oxy. 1481 

Petition P.Oxy. 292 

Ironic Rebuke P.Oxy. 1223, P.Oxy. 1348 
Thanksgiving P.Oxy. 1299 

Greeting P.Oxy. 531 P.Oxy. 1160 P.Oxy. 1679 
In the middle of the letter: 

Disclosure P.Oxy. 1670 (See also P.Oslo 151) 
Petition P.Oxy. 1480 (See also P.Oxy 745) 
Ironic Rebuke P.Oxy. 113, B.G.U. 1041 
Thanksgiving P.Oxy. 1070 

Greeting P.Oxy. 1765, P.Oxy 1070, P.Oxy 1679 
At the end of the letter: 

Petition P.Oxy. 1666 (See also P.Oxy. 745) 
Thanksgiving P.Oxy. 1481, P.Giess. 21, P.Merton 81 
Greeting P.Oxy. 1216, P.Oxy. 1679 


Expressions of joy and astonishment, transitional indicators, hesitation 
formulae and statements of report with the formulaic use of “hearing” 
or “learning” terminology can also be added to this list.°? All of these 
find their parallels in the papyri and can be detected in the Pauline 
epistles to a greater or lesser degree. However, epistolary formulae 
were rarely utilized in Greek letter-essays in general or by the moral 
philosophers in particular, further distancing the Pauline letter form 
from the Greek letter-essay of the popular philosophers. These con- 
siderations make it highly unlikely that Paul set out to write or was 
significantly influenced by the literary epistles of the Hellenistic philo- 
sophical schools when he composed his own letters. 

Some have insisted that length and complexity in Paul’s letters may 
align them more closely with the literary tradition. But while Paul’s let- 
ters are longer than the typical personal letters of his day, they exceed 


® An analysis of the formal features of these formulae can be found in several 
places. See Mullins, “Formulas,” 380-90; T.Y. Mullins, “Petition as a Literary Form,” 
NovT 5 (1962): 46-54; T.Y. Mullins, “Disclosure: A Literary Form in the New Testa- 
ment,” NovT 7 (1964): 44-50; J.L. White, “Introductory Formulae in the Body of the 
Pauline Letter,” JBL 90 (1971): 91-97; “Epistolary Formulas and Clichés in Greek 
Papyrus Letters,” SBL Abstracts and Seminar Papers 14 (1978), 289-319; J.T. Reed, “Phi- 
lippians 3:1 and the Epistolary Hesitation Formulas: The Literary Integrity of Philip- 
pians, Again,” JBL 115 (1996): 63-90; J.T. Sanders, “The Transition from Opening 
Epistolary Thanksgiving to Body in the Letters of the Pauline Corpus,” JBL 81 (1962): 
348-62. A convenient summary is found in E.R. Richards, The Secretary in the Letters of 
St. Paul (WUNT 2.42; Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1991), 203-206. 
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the average length of literary and official letters as well.”? And though 
the letter tradition that has been preserved outside of the New Testa- 
ment testifies to the currency of much shorter letters, there seems to be 
some difference of opinion among the ancient theorists as to whether 
pressing normal length boundaries went against good epistolary style. 
Clearly Demetrius thought that personal letters should not be as long 
as the philosophical letters of Plato and Thucydides: Td 6& uéye8oc 
OvveothABw tis EmiotoAfic, Worep Kai N AErc.”! However, Gregory 
states: "Eott 6& LéETpOV TOV ENLOTOAGY, TN] YpEla: Kai OTE LAYPOTEPA 
YPANtEov, OD UN NOAA TH MpayLata, oVTE UIypoAOyNntéov, evOa 
moAAG.’* According to this later theorist (4th cent. C.E.), a letter that 
achieves its purpose without excess is appropriate epistolary style: one 
should not expound unnecessarily upon a limited subject nor should 
one spare words when there is much to say. So while unusual, there 
is some indication (at least in later development of epistolary theory) 
that personal letters may have stretched beyond conventional length 
boundaries from time to time when the epistolary situation called for 
it. Certainly the situation in many of the churches to which Paul wrote 
would have warranted this. Other, more individual situations, like Phi- 
lemon, Titus and 2 Timothy, called for much less. But many of Paul’s 
letters remain long according to any standard of letter writing style in 
antiquity so this characteristic must be viewed as a Pauline adaptation 
of the letter form, regardless of which letter type one sees Paul most 
closely aligned with—it ends up being a matter of degree. This is con- 
firmed by Richards’ recent analysis: 


In the approximately 14,000 private letters from Greco-Roman antiq- 
uity, the average length was about 87 words, ranging in length from 18 
to 209 words...Cicero averaged 295 words per letter, ranging from 22 
to 2,530, and Seneca averaged 995, ranging from 149 to 4134. By both 
standards, though, Paul’s letters were quite long. The thirteen letters 
bearing his name average 2,495 words, ranging from 335 (Philemon) to 
7,114 (Romans). 


” Cf. PJ. Achtemeier, “Omne verbum sonat: The New Testament and the Oral 
Environment of Late Western Antiquity,” ZBL 109 (1990): 22. 

7. Demetrius, Eloc. 28; cf. also Victor, Rhet. 27. 

” Gregory of Nazianzus, Ep. 51. 

3 Richards, Secretary, 213. 
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Length and complexity differed among all types of letters in the 
ancient world. Paul’s letters were longer than most and went beyond 
many philosophical treatises in terms of their length and complexity 
which may be an indication of a more technical setting. It must be 
granted, nevertheless, that this dimension of Paul’s letters does move 
them closer to the literary side of the spectrum. But length alone is 
not enough to overturn several other literary and contextual factors 
that mitigate against this background for the Pauline letter form— 
especially given the fact that Paul’s letters are unusually long when 
compared to literary and non-literary letters. Paul’s letters do not take 
the form of the letter-essay, use their non-formalized aesthetic charac- 
ter of language or resemble their content structurally—they typically 
involve description followed by exhortation not one or the other which 
is unparalleled in the philosophical letters. Further, the letter setting 
involves attention to particular situations and lacks the extended char- 
acter of the letter-essay. 

An additional point of contact between the Pauline and the literary 
letter that has already been addressed in some detail is Paul’s lan- 
guage. Paul’s Greek was more sophisticated than the vulgar language 
of the papyri. Yet his syntax was still far from being constructed with a 
careful hypotactic or periodic style. We see in Paul various grammati- 
cal slips, anacolutha, solecisms, the use of vulgar vocabulary, formal- 
ized language and at times unclear Greek expression. Paul’s language 
does not reach the heights of the Atticizing character of the literary 
letter but is certainly of higher quality than the vulgar form of Greek 
that most of the papyri are written in. Much like his language, Paul’s 
letters are more literary than John’s epistles, the papyri, etc., due to 
their length, complexity and some elevated language but much less 
literary than the letter-essays of the Hellenistic philosophers, historians 
and rhetoricians due to the private letter form, paratactic style, vari- 
ous grammatical slips and formalized language. As Stowers insightfully 
observes, like other New Testament letters, Paul’s letters “resemble 
neither the common papyri from the very lowest levels of culture and 
education nor the works of those with the highest levels of rhetorical 
training.” “They fall somewhere in between,” he concludes, “and have 
the cast of a Jewish subculture.””* 


™ Stowers, Letter Writing, 25; cf. Richards, Paul, 127; Richards, Secretary, 215-16. 
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5. Philosophical Topoi: Patterns of Usage in Paul 
and in the Hellenistic Moralsts 


Despite the issues of letter form and function, the unique character 
of Pauline exhortative material is customarily accredited to its ori- 
gin within the philosophical epistolary tradition. The parallels that 
are typically emphasized in the discussion of paraenesis are the use 
of example and antithesis.’”? Other features often referred to as well 
include the theme of philophronests and knowing/remembrance termi- 
nology.’° These features are abundant in hortatory material found in 
Seneca, Isocrates and Pliny.” Unlike Seneca and Isocrates, Paul does 
not describe his writings as “paraenetic,” which should function as a 
warning for projecting a technical definition or literary model from 
moral philosophy onto Paul.” Failure to make a distinction between 
varieties of letters and paraenesis within the Greco-Roman period 
has also resulted in the conflation of several levels of ethical mate- 
rial. Seneca’s understanding of paraenesis as a form of philosophy is 
certainly different from the epistolographers’ descriptions of paraenesis 
or admonition as a type of letter written in the context of real private 
correspondence. Further problems arise when philosophical topoz are 
considered as the basis for correlating Pauline ethical material with 
philosophical paraenesis. When Paul’s usage of the proposed hortatory 
features from moral philosophy are examined in his letters, we find 
that they do not always align with the patterns of usage found among 
the moral philosophers, that they are accounted for more convinc- 
ingly in other social and literary contexts or that they are not uniquely 
philosophical. Malherbe’s analysis of 1 Thessalonians is the most sys- 
tematic treatment of these features in a New Testament book so his 
work serves as a suitable representation of the use of moral philosophy 
in the study of Pauline paraenesis. In responding to Malherbe, I argue 
that the fopoi he suggests do not provide a convincing basis for the 
claim that in the composition of 1 ‘Thessalonians Paul drew heavily 
from the paraenetic letter tradition of Hellenistic philosophy. 


 E.g. Fiore, Function, 132-44, 187-88; Glad, Paul, 281-82; Malherbe, “Hellenistic 
Moralists,” 284—92; Sterling, “Hellenistic Philosophy,” 324-25. 

7° Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists,” 292; cf. Glad, Paul, 160-81; Engberg-Peder- 
sen, Paul, 126-27, 331; Sterling, “Hellenistic Philosophy,” 324—25. 

” For examples, see Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists,” 280-88. 

® Cf. A.K. Petersen, “Paraenesis in Paul,” in Starr and Engberg-Pedersen (eds.), 
Early Christian Paraenesis in Context, 267-95, here 269. 
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Personal example and imitation have perhaps been emphasized the 
most in discussions of philosophical paraenesis. Fiore’s remarks are 
fairly representative: “In the call to imitation, both as to its purpose 
and to the details of the exhortation, Paul reflects usage found in the 
Hellenistic philosophers and rhetoricians.”” Personal example is used 
in paraenetic contexts in both the example letters of the epistolary 
handbooks and in personal letters so that this feature can be under- 
stood in light of the philosophical or epistolary paraenetic tradition—it 
is not distinctively philosophical. The social context for imitation motifs 
should also be considered when evaluating how this motif functions 
in Paul. Next to memorization, imitation was the most critical factor 
of the early stages of Greco-Roman education.”’ As Cribiore insists, 
“The principle of imitation inspired ancient education from beginning 
to end.’*! Exercises using imitation would often involve recomposing 
one of the poets, most often Homer. But the teacher was also to be 
imitated throughout the literacy and grammatical stages of education 
as they created material for their pupils as well as in advanced rhetori- 
cal education (though more rarely) through emulating the speeches or 
compositions of their teacher.” Imitation in this context also had a 


0 Fiore, Function, 178. 

8° Cf. Quintilian, Jnst. 1.1.5; 1.3.1; Morgan, Literate Education, 352. On the function 
of imitation in advanced levels of education, see Cribiore, Gymnastics, 220-44. 

8! Cribiore, Gymnastics, 132. 

® Quintilian, Jnst., 1.12.12. Cribiore (Gymnastics, 133) mentions the following 
example: “[A] tablet from the second to third century C.E. discovered in the Roman 
cemetery of the village of Tebtunis was the prized possession of a boy or girl whose 
penmanship needed improvement. On top of the tablet, a teacher had written a 
model with a hexameter line: ‘Begin, good hand, beautiful letters, and a straight line,’ 
which was completed by the exhortation, ‘Now, you imitate it!’"—one of the few times 
in which the voice of an ancient teacher rings loud.” Fiore (Function, 33-44) isolates 
the rhetorical phase of education as one of many social/literary contexts for imitation 
in the pastoral epistles. But this seems unfounded for a number reasons. First, rhetori- 
cal education was limited to the Greco-Roman elite and it is questionable whether 
Paul would have had this type of formal training and, more importantly, whether his 
readers would have been able to pick up on nuances present in an environment only 
available to a fortunate few. Second, the distribution of grammatical papyri in Greco- 
Roman Egypt suggests that rhetorical schools were limited to relatively few centers for 
Greco-Roman culture meaning that many among Paul’s congregations would have 
been located in places where rhetorical training was not simply limited, but unavail- 
able (see A.W. Pitts, “Hellenistic Schools in Jerusalem and Paul’s Rhetorical Educa- 
tion,” in S.E. Porter [ed.], Paul’s World [PAST 4; Leiden: E,J. Brill, 2008], 19-50; 
Morgan, Literate Education, 63-64) (see also n. 89 below). Third, imitation saturated the 
enkyklos paideia from the elementary to advanced levels. Lower levels of the education 
would have also been available in nearly all cities and even in many country areas, 
so that allusions from these settings would have been much more readily grasped by 
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moral dimension. Quintilian suggests that children’s exercises of copy- 
ing the words and thoughts of admirable men would teach them moral 
lessons and contribute to their character formation.® He states, 


For however many models for imitation he may give them from the 
authors they are reading, it will still be found that fuller nourishment is 
provided by the living voice, as we call it, more especially when it pro- 
ceeds from the teacher himself, who, if his pupils are rightly instructed, 
should be the object of their affection and respect. And it is scarcely pos- 
sible to say how much more readily we imitate those whom we like.** 


Hellenistic teachers functioned much like parents, providing moral 
exempla for children (their pupils) to emulate.®° So Paul’s use of imita- 
tion imagery probably had as much to do with the prominence of this 


Paul’s audiences than the more esoteric and elitist schools of rhetoric. The imagery 
probably embodies the entire enkyklios paideia with the elementary levels being those 
that Paul’s audiences would have been most familiar with. 

88 Quintilian, Jnst. 2.1.35-36; cf. Morgan, Literate Education, 120-51; C. Skidmore, 
Practical Ethics for Roman Gentlemen: The Work of Valerius Maximus (Exeter, Eng.: Univer- 
sity of Exeter Press, 1996), 22. 

8* Quintilian, Jnst. 2.2.8; cf. Quintilian, Jnst. 2.2.1-8. Plato notes along similar lines 
concerning the Old Athenian education from which classical education developed: 
“As soon as a child can understand what is said to him, his nurse and his mother and 
his teacher and his father himself strive to make him as good as possible, teaching and 
showing him by every word and deed that this is right and that wrong, this praise- 
worthy and that shameful, this holy and that unholy, ‘do this’ and ‘don’t do that.’ If 
he obeys voluntarily, so much better; if not, they treat him like a piece of wood which 
is getting warped and cooked, and straighten him out with threats and beatings. And 
then when they send him to school they tell the teachers to pay much more attention 
to the children’s behavior than to their letters or their music. The teachers do that, 
and then when they have learned their letters and are going on to understand the 
written word, just as they did with speech before, they set before them at their desks 
the works of good poets to read and make them learn them by heart; they contain a 
lot of exhortation, and many passages praising and eulogizing good men of the past, so 
that the child will be fired with enthusiasm to imitate them, and filled with the desire 
to become a man like that. The music teachers, too, do just the same, and see to it that 
the children are well behaved and don’t do anything bad.... And then they send them 
to a trainer as well, so that once their minds are properly formed their bodies will be 
in a better condition to act under their direction, and they won’t be forced by physical 
deficiency to act the coward in battle or in any other situation. The people who are 
best able to do it—I mean, the wealthiest—do this especially, and their sons begin 
to go to school at the earliest age and stay there the longest.” Plato, Prt. 325c—326d; 
translation taken from C.C.W. Taylor, Plato Protagoras: Translated with Notes (rev. ed.; 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1991), 18. 

85 On the close relationship between the parent and the teacher, see Plato, Prot. 
325c—326d; Isocrates, Ad Dem. 9-11. As Cribiore (Gymnastics, 106) suggests, “[E]ducation 
in its simplest form was a son’s imitation of the excellence and conduct of his own 
father.” By the time the adolescent had reached the age to begin his primary educa- 
tion, “The two figures, the father and the teacher, had joined their efforts, and their 
images blended.” 
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pedagogical technique in the Hellenistic world in general and in his 
own educational background in particular® as it did with epistolary (or 
philosophical) style.*’ It is likely that Paul intended to portray himself 
not as a moral philosopher, but as a Hellenistic teacher. ‘This implica- 
tion would have been much more readily detected by Paul’s audience, 
not only because of a wider awareness of the educational tradition,® 
but also because Paul’s use of example does not quite align with its use 
in popular philosophy. ‘The Cynics rarely used themselves or their con- 
temporaries (they typically used Socrates) as the subject of imitation 
or presented themselves forthrightly®’ as Paul does in | Thessalonians, 
using the Judeans as well as his own example as the model to be imi- 
tated.*° Dodd mentions a passage from the Cynic philosopher Epicte- 
tus that he claims is analogous to Paul’s self-presentation.*' However, 
Epictetus actually mentions a theoretical model entering into a mode 
of description that utilizes first person. His use of first person discourse 
should not be mistaken for self-exemplification. Epictetus remains in 
the background throughout. He writes, ““Look at me,’ he says, ‘I am 
without home....’” The implied third person injunction is a clear indi- 
cation that Epictetus does not intend to convey himself as the model 
to be followed, but looks to some other man whom “God has sent.” 


8° Most agree that Paul at least progressed through the grammatical phases of 


Greco-Roman education. See for example J. Murphy-O’Connor, Paul: A Critical Life 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996), 32-51; R.F. Hock, “Paul and Greco-Roman 
Education,” in J. Sampley (ed.), Paul in the Greco-Roman World: A Handbook (London: 
Trinity Press International, 2003), 215. 

8” Alexander has suggested that the Pauline churches have actually duplicated the 
structure of a Hellenistic school. L. Alexander, “Paul and the Hellenistic Schools: 
The Evidence from Galen,” in T. Engberg-Pedersen (ed.), Paul in his Hellenistic Context 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995), 60-83; cf. also B. Fiore, “Paul, Exemplification 
and Imitation,” in Sampley (ed.), Paul in the Greco-Roman World, 234-35. 

%8 The widespread geographical distribution of grammatical papyri in Egypt sug- 
gests that access to literacy levels of education were quite high among all social 
and economic classes in Greco-Roman antiquity. On using Egypt as a representa- 
tive model for conditions throughout the Greco-Roman world (a growing consensus 
among classicists), see H.M. Cotton, W.E.H. Cockle and F.G.B. Millar, “Papyrology 
of the Roman Near East: A Survey,” Journal of Roman Studies 85 (1995): 214-35; A.K. 
Bowman and J.D. Thomas, The Vindolanda Writing Tablets (London: British Museum, 
2003); cf. Cribiore, Gymnastics, 6. 

89 Malherbe, “Moral Exhortation,” 246. 

°° Neither does the function of example in Paul align with its use in Greco-Roman 
rhetoric. See R.D. Anderson, Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Paul (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 
1996), 252, 311. 

°! B. Dodd, Paul’s Paradigmatic “T’: Personal Example as Literary Strategy (JSNTSup 177; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1999), 17; see also Fiore, Function, 177 n. 35. 

* Epictetus, Diss. 45-48. 
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While this passage may reflect some of the broader first person trends 
in Paul that Dodd is concerned with, it does not go far in explaining 
Paul’s use of self-exemplification. Malherbe’s insistence that the imita- 
tion motif was something Paul drew from Hellenistic philosophy as 
embodied especially in Seneca goes against general patterns of usage 
among the moral philosophers (as he recognizes) and, therefore, seems 
unfounded.** The use of imitation imagery and personal example is 
dealt with much more satisfactorily in the context of pedagogical tech- 
niques among the Hellenistic schools.” It is consistent with practices in 
epistolary paraenesis as well. 

Antithesis is also employed by Malherbe as a feature of moral phi- 
losophy that Paul incorporated in his letters.” In addition to its use 
in philosophical paraenesis, this structure is clearly represented in the 
epistolary handbooks and in private paraenetic letters. For instance, 
P.Oxy. XLIT 3069.11-13 and 1 Thess 2:3-4 are structurally similar: 


P.Oxy. XLI 3069.11—13 1 Thess 2:3-4 
&ELov obv éotw enatvetv eavtode, N YAP TAPAKANCIS NOV 
ovdK OTL TOLODLEV TADTO ovK &k TAGS 
GAAS Str wh eayduc8a d9’ Exvtdv. odb8 && &KoPapotac odbé év 
ddA, 
CAA KaBds SedoKicopeBa dnd 
TOD 


Be0d miotevOfvar 16 edvayyéAtov, 

OUTS 

AaAovuev, 
odk O¢ &VOpdnOIG KpEcKOVTES 
A ay ie ; ‘ 
GOAAG Ved TH SoKipcCovtr tas 
KAPSias TL@V 


° Malherbe, “Exhortation,” 240-41; Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists,” 290. 

* This background has been suggested as one dimension of a multifaceted motif 
by some. Fiore (Function, 26-34) suggests that personal example in the pastoral epistles 
should be understood against the background of imitation in the Socratic epistles, 
rhetoricians, official letters and as a principle in the schools of rhetoric. Gutierrez 
combines educational and parental motifs. P. Gutierrez, La paternite/spurituelle selon Saint 
Paul (EB; Paris: J. Gabalda, 1968), 172-97. Dodd understands the self-references of 
Paul as a literary strategy with pedagogical and authoritative dimensions, attempting 
to move away from an exclusively paraenetic function. Dodd, Paul’s Paradigmatic “T,” 
27. Castelli reaches similar conclusions, recognizing a pedagogical and authoritative 
dimension, using a theoretical framework based in Foucault. E.A. Castelli, Zmitat- 
ing Paul: A Discourse of Power (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1991). However, 
the pedagogical context is probably rich enough to account for the whole range of 
nuances present in a variety of contexts. 

°° E.g. Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists,” 290. 
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Both have an antithetical structure formed through the use of nega- 
tive particles and strong adversative conjunctions. They use the first 
person plural to describe their actions and implicitly model their own 
behavior as an example to be followed by the addressees. Since epis- 
tolary and philosophical contexts for Greco-Roman paraenesis remain 
distinct and since antithesis is employed in both, this feature cannot 
be used as a basis for demonstrating the letter’s uniquely philosophi- 
cal character. All that can be said is that in this instance philosophical 
and epistolary paraenesis share a structural element, not that the two 
developed along the same track or that Paul drew specifically from 
one or the other. 

Friendship contexts are another significant element of private and 
philosophical letters. Malherbe sees the use of friendship language in 
1 Thessalonians as a reflection of its connection with moral philosophy:°° 


Isocrates’ Demonicus opens with remarks on friendship, and Cicero sees 
the various aspects of paraenesis flourishing best among friends. Sene- 
ca’s paraenetic letters were written to his friend Lucilius, and friendship 
formed the basis of his advice to him. Paul’s use of the philophronetic 
style in this section is perfectly good paraenetic form. 


Friendship contexts, however, were popular within the private letter 
tradition as well. Based on an analysis of the handbooks, Koskenniemi 
concludes that the prototypical (private) friendly letter should have (1) 
philophronesis, friendship between the author and addressee, (2) parousia, 
anticipated presence or coming of the writer and (3) homilia, dialog 
between the author and addressee leading to friendship.*” Thraede 
later found similar features in friendly literary letters.°? However, the 
friendship context is fundamentally different between the two due to 
the distinct epistolary situations from which they emerge. Literary 
(moral) philosophical letters are typically written in extended settings 
so that the friendship context is often an epistolary artifice or only very 
loosely connected to the content and exhortations of the letter as we 
saw in Seneca, for example. Philophronesis in private letters, by contrast, 


° Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists,” 292. 

” Koskenniemi, Studien; see also R. Funk, “The Apostolic ‘Parousia’: Form and Sig- 
nificance,” in W.R. Farmer et al. (eds.), Chrestian History and Interpretation: Studies Presented 
to John Knox (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967), 249-68, here 266. 

* K. Thraede, Grundziige griechisch-rimischer Brieftopik (Zetemata: Heft 48; Munich: 
Beck, 1970). 
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usually bears direct relevance to the content of the letter. Demetrius’s 
example of the friendly letter, for instance, closes with: “You will do 
well, therefore, to give close attention to the members of my household 
lest they need anything, to assist them in whatever they might need, 
and to write us about whatever you might choose.’”’*? The friendship 
context in | Thessalonians actually aligns much more closely with the 
private letter tradition since Paul uses his visit and interaction with 
the Thessalonians as the central basis for establishing the context of 
philophronesis. So while philophronests is carried out both in philosophical 
and private letters, they have very different functions in each. 

A fourth philosophical topor that has been suggested concerns Paul’s 
use of oiSa as a hortatory feature. Malherbe and Sterling, among oth- 
ers, insist that the function of knowing terminology in 1 Thessalonians 
should be understood in light of Seneca’s anaphoric use of knowing and 
remembrance motifs. While the language Paul uses may be reminiscent 
of Seneca in many ways, it reflects more explicitly established episto- 
lary conventions for disclosure.'”’ Malherbe points to five instances of 
oi6@ in support of Paul’s employment of this philosophical topos: 1:5, 
2:1, 2,5, 11. In 1:5 oiSa takes the first person plural. The remaining 
four instances are second person plural. Disclosure formulae establish 
a direct connection between the author and the addressee by express- 
ing the desire of the author that the audience know something of his 
or her desire to affirm some aspect of their knowledge.!"! Disclosure 
formulae, therefore, occur in second person discourse.'” This means 
that the use of oiSa in 1:5 is not a disclosure statement. The other 
four occurrences do, however, seem to be closely related to epistolary 
disclosure. The first second person use of the term occurs in 2:1: adtot 
yap oldate &deAgot.! This statement has all of the formal features of 


°° Translation taken from Malherbe, Ancient Epistolary Theorists, 32. 

100 On disclosure formula and for related bibliography, see S.E. Porter and A.W. 
Pitts, “todto mpOtov yiwooKovtes in 2 Peter 1:20 and Hellenistic Epistolary Conven- 
tion,” JBL (2008): 165-71. 

‘0! Cf. White, Form, 11; R. Aasgaard, “My Beloved Brothers and Sisters!”: Christian Sib- 
lingship in Paul (JSNTSup 265; ECC; London: T&T Clark, 2004), 278; cf. also R. Aas- 
gaard, “‘Brotherly Advice’: Christian Siblingship and New Testament Paraenesis,” in 
Starr and Engberg-Pedersen (eds.), Early Christian Paraenesis in Context, 248-49. 

10 Porter and Pitts, “tobto mpOtov ywwokovtes,” 165-71. 

‘8 On the formula here see White, “Introductory Formulae,” 94; F.F. Bruce, 
1 & 2 Thessalonians (WBC; Dallas: Word Books, 1982), 24. On the formula and its 
surrounding context, especially the thanksgiving, see O’Brien, Introductory Thanksgivings, 
141-66; P. Shubert, The Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings (BZNW 20; Berlin: 
T6épelmann, 1939), 24-27. 
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a disclosure statement: a knowing verb, the people addressed and the 
information content as well as the optional feature of address. Paul 
wants his audience to know that his coming was not in vain. He uses 
the imperfective aspect (a present tense form) in order to emphasize 
that their knowledge is in process, seeking to reaffirm something that 
they should already know—that his visit was profitable in many ways. 
The use of address (%SeA@ot) makes the phrase more formulaic and 
adds emphasis to the author’s message. The other three second person 
forms seem to be resumptive of this disclosure formula which functions 
to set the tone for the passage. Know (oté6ate) is used strategically by 
Paul throughout the passage to support the initial disclosure statement 
informing his audience that his time with the Thessalonians was not 
in vain. Each occurrence is associated with the audience’s knowledge 
of some aspect of Paul’s ministry while he was there: Paul and his col- 
leagues had been shamefully treated in Philippi before they arrived, 
but they still preached the gospel with boldness in Thessalonica (2:2), 
while in Thessalonica they never used flattering speech or were moti- 
vated by greed (2:5), they exhorted each of the Thessalonians to 
walk worthy of their calling (2:11). Remembrance terminology 1s also 
enlisted to support this development: they worked day and night so 
that they would not be a financial burden to the Thessalonians (2:9). 
The resumptive use of the knowing verb (or a cognitive verb as we 
have in 2:9) to recall a disclosure formula is not uncommon in Paul. 
For example in 1 Cor 12:1 Paul begins with a full disclosure formula 
using address and then employs a knowing verb in the second per- 
son plural to resume the thought in 12:2, very much like he does in 
[ “Thess: 2:1=2: 


1 Cor 12:1-3 1 Thess 2:1—2 
nepi S& TOV RVEDLATIKOV GSEAQOL GADTOL YUP O1dATE KOEAGOI THV ELcodoV 
od BéAw DUaS &yvoetv. NMOV Thy MPs DUG btL OD KEVIN yéyovev 
OtSate Sti Ste... GAAS nporaBdvtes Kai DBpioBévtec 


Kaba ofSate... 


510 yvoptCo dpiv Ot... 


Not only is a formal connection with epistolary conventions more easily 
established in | Thessalonians than philosophical remembrance topoi, 
there are significant differences between the way Paul uses knowing 
terminology here and the way it is employed in the philosophers. While 
Seneca, for instance, often assumes that “a man” knows how he should 
live (Ep. 94.25—26), it is typically in the context of knowing some moral 
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truth, not calling his audience to remember actual events that grew out 
of a real circumstance.’ Paul’s use of remembrance language, on the 
other hand, recalls historical events closely connected to his relation- 
ship with the addressees. ‘The philosophers assumed knowledge of a set 
of moral values. What Paul speaks of is an apprehension on the part 
of the Thessalonians that he and his colleagues behaved in a certain 
way while they were with them. The Thessalonians to some degree 
became imitators of Paul which certainly entails that these events had 
moral significance. However, Paul’s use of knowing terminology in this 
distinctively historical way is not paralleled in the philosophers. 

Two significant implications emerge from the above analysis of 
Malherbe’s work on | Thessalonians. First, imitation imagery and 
knowing terminology are more convincingly accounted for within 
non-philosophical literary and social contexts. Paul’s use of personal 
example does not parallel patterns of usage among the philosophers 
and probably would not have been grasped by his audiences as such. 
The function of exemplification in Paul and particularly in 1 Thessalo- 
nians is much more in line with the pedagogical techniques employed 
in Hellenistic education. The use of knowing terminology is more 
closely aligned with Greco-Roman epistolary conventions for disclo- 
sure than with the use of remembrance motifs in Seneca. And themes 
of philophronesis have a distinct function in letter-essays that do not cor- 
respond to the way Paul frames these contexts in | ‘Thessalonians. The 
second implication results from Malherbe’s confusion of epistolary and 
philosophical paraenetic traditions. Both the antithetical structure and 
friendship contexts mentioned by Malherbe are easily accounted for 
within the tradition of epistolary paraenesis so that Paul’s use of these 
literary forms does not imply their origin in moral philosophy. Of 
course, if the paraenetic tradition is understood as monolithic then 
these parallels become a lot more compelling since they can not be 
accounted for within a literary tradition of paraenesis distinct from 
that represented by the moral philosophers. 


'f See also Seneca, Ep. 11.9; 13.15; Pliny, Ep. 8.24.1. 
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So far I have argued that the paraenetic letter-essay is unsuitable as 
a genre-description for Paul’s letters. The question remains, however, 
how these conclusions relate to the structure of the Pauline letter and 
the “paraenetic sections” often identified within them. Paul’s letters 
take a four to five part structure: (1) Opening, (2) Thanksgiving/ 
Eulogy (optional),'°° (3) Body (including body-opening, body-middle, 
body-closing), (4) Paraenesis/Exhortation (optional) (within the letters 
to the churches) and (5) Closing. ‘The following letters have a clearly 
defined five-part structure, with others being more debatable: 


Epistolary Rom 2 Cor 1 Thess 2 Thess Col Eph Phil 

Part 

Opening 1:1-7 Led a2 zl 1:1-2 1:1-2 1:1-2 1:1-2 

Thanksgiving/ 1:8-17 1:3-7 1:2-10 1:3-12 1:3-12 1:3-23 1:3-11 
Eulogy 

Body 1:18-11:36  1:8-9:15 2:1-3:13 2:1-12 1:13-2:23 2:1-3:21 1:12-2:30 

Paraenesis 12:1-15:33, 10:1-13:10  4:1-5:22,) 2:13-3:15 3:5-4:6 4:1-6:19  3:1-4:20 

Closing 16:1-27 13:11-14 5:23-28 = 3:16-18 ~~ 4:7-18 6:20-24  4:20-23 


The paraenesis is typically marked formally by the use of a napaKarA@— 
formula introducing (Rom 12:1; 2 Cor 10:1; Eph 4:1) the major parae- 
netic portion of the letter, often with the conjunction obv (Rom 12:1; 
Eph 4:1; Col 3:5), a shift from a high density of perfective aspect (aor- 
ist forms) to imperfective aspect (present/imperfect forms), a shift from 
a density of indicative to imperative forms, a higher density of sec- 
ond person plural verbs, and a greater density of words for emotions 
and words for moral and ethical qualities (Louw and Nida’s semantic 
domains 25 and 88). 

An initial consideration that should be weighed here is whether par- 
aenesis 1s even an appropriate term for these portions of the Pauline 


105 James Robinson has demonstrated that eulogy or beracha is closely connected with 


thanksgiving. A thanksgiving to the gods, however, was far more typical in Hellenistic 
letters. J.A. Robinson, “The Historicality of Biblical Language,” in B.W. Anderson 
(ed.), The Old Testament and Christian Faith (New York: Harper & Row, 1963), 124-58, 
here 132, 146, 149; cf. also R.W. Funk, Language, Hermeneutic, and Word of God (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1966), 257. This was especially typical in Christian epistles, as 
for example in Eph 1:3-14 where a eulogy functions in the place of a thanksgiving. 
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letter. Given the above discussion of genre and topo, it seems highly 
unlikely that a case could be made for Paul localizing the literary 
philosophical tradition within the paraenetic sections of his letters 
since there are no corollaries to this within the moralist tradition of 
letter-writing. Philosophical paraenesis as a macro-classification for the 
Pauline letter has also been shown to be problematic, but could epis- 
tolary paraenesis be used to explain what we find in the Pauline let- 
ter? As noted above, there are a few instances of letters that shift into 
an exhortive section (e.g. POxy. 3057, P.Tebt. I 56; P.Oxy. IV 744; 
P.Ryl. I 229; cf. also P.Mich. VII 490, let. B), as we find in Paul, but 
these are not pervasive, but do have some representation. Neverthe- 
less, most of Paul’s letters to the churches do seem to be a mixture 
of exposition (often of topics pertinent to the churches) (perhaps what 
Libantus refers to as didactic) and epistolary paraenesis. And whereas 
there are no representative samples of philosophical paraenesis being 
divided into these distinctive sections as we find in Paul, Libanius 
does speak of a mixed style of letter-writing where letter styles such as 
didactic and paraenetic might be combined (Ep. Styl. 4, 45). This gives 
theoretical warrant to the Pauline structure, even if it is not backed up 
substantially within the documentary papyri. 

The reason that the combination of didactic and paraenetic styles is 
not pervasive among the papyri could be due to several factors, includ- 
ing especially the way that the situations addressed in the documentary 
letters usually occupy a different register than the Pauline letters. Paul 
(and his secretaries/co-authors) writes to whole churches, not as one 
individual to another, which is usually the situation we find among 
the papyri. Another factor that should be weighed is the fact that very 
little of the private letter tradition remains today. But even in light 
of these considerations, Paul must still be recognized at some level as 
an innovator. His letters are longer and the paraenesis we find is far 
more developed than what we have represented within the tradition 
of private epistolary theory and practice. He seems to have composed 
his letters out of the basic epistolary environment typical of the pri- 
vate letter, but then to have adapted the essential form to fit his pur- 
poses and audience, pressing normal length and style boundaries. ‘The 
epistolary paraenesis itself seems to be one of the greatest evidences 
of the apostle’s innovation. The category of “paraenesis,” then, does 
seem appropriate to use as long as it is understood as emerging from 
a distinctively epistolary tradition of paraenesis and with the caveat 
that these sections of moral exhortation are significantly adapted and 
expanded beyond conventional boundaries by the apostle. 
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Perhaps the most significant discussion of paraenetic sections of the 
Pauline letters (and not just the last major portions of his letters, the 
use of the imperative mode of discourse in general) has been their 
relationship to the didactic portions. How does Paul conceive the 
indicative-imperative relation, theologically? Paul Wernle is typically 
attributed with framing the problem in 1897.'° Wernle argued that 
Paul’s indicative statements—such as those in Romans 6 about having 
been freed from sin and having died to sin—are inconsistent with Paul’s 
moral exhortations. According to Wernle, Paul understood Christians 
to be sinless (indicative) and the commands we find in Paul represent 
his attempt to implore his audience toward an end that was inevi- 
table, regardless of their response. Bultmann disagreed with Wernle 
and argued that Paul in no way believed that the indicative of the 
righteousness in Christ constituted perfection.'’’ In fact, he believed 
perfection was still a long ways off and, therefore, exhorted believers 
toward this goal. If fully believed, justification can constitute sinless- 
ness, but exhortations are needed to constantly highlight what remains 
lacking within the Pauline communities. Most contemporary scholars, 
especially those within the New Perspective, have followed Bultmann’s 
track in some form or another.'” Engberg-Pedersen has proposed a 
slightly different spin, insisting that a person’s “being in Christ” is for 
Paul an identity statement affirmed in the indicative, and that the 
imperatives are used to reinforce this identity.!"’ But this argument 
really reverts back to a form of Wernle’s original solution. So does 
Petersen’s. He suggests that a contractual model underlies Paul’s parae- 
nesis in which the indicative-imperative relation can be understood in 
terms of three contractual phases: (1) negotiation, (2) performance and 
(3) sanction.''® According to Petersen, the first phase involves entering 
into the contract and the second phase makes the terms known and 
attempts to move the contractual participants towards fulfilling the 
terms. This will eventually lead to sanction. With this model, however, 
one can’t help but get the impression that a foreign framework is being 
imposed upon the text without sufficient literary warrant. 


106 P. Wernle, Der Christ und die Stinde bei Paulus (Freiburg: J.C.B. Mohr, 1897), 15— 
16, 89-90. 

7 R. Bultmann, “Das Problem der Ethik bei Paulus,” ZNW 23 (1924): 123-40. 

108 See Petersen, “Paraenesis,” 278-83 for a review of this scholarship. 

109 _Engberg-Pedersen, Paul, 164-69. 

"0 Petersen, “Paraenesis,” 284-86. 
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All of this discussion has taken place within what seems to me to be 
a fairly circumscribed environment. Can Paul’s categories be conve- 
niently contrasted in terms of indicative and imperative discourse as 
Wernle originally proposed? Perhaps. But I doubt that it can be done 
so helpfully in such an unqualified way. What we find in the paraenetic 
sections of Paul’s letters certainly seems to have a different relation to 
its previous indicative section than, say, an imperative immediately 
followed by an indicative in the next clause. What Wernle and Bult- 
mann and, therefore, Pedersen and Peterson after them seem to be 
discussing is a certain clause complex or paragraph level phenomenon 
that may or may not have relevance to the issue of the relationship 
between larger spans of discourse. Future discussion should take these 
complexities into more serious consideration. 

It is outside of the scope of this paper to enter into the indicative- 
imperative discussion at the clause complex and/or paragraph levels, 
but the relationship borne between these two at the discourse level has 
significant implications for the Pauline letter structure and the theo- 
logical purposes that seem to be driving its organization. Analysis at 
this level should at least substantiate the claim that we are dealing 
here with a different set of issues than those typically discussed at the 
lower levels of the language. At the discourse level, within the epis- 
tolary structure, the didactic portions of Paul’s letters seem to serve 
as motivations for the imperative or paraenetic sections. In Rom 
12:1, for example, Paul says: napaxoA@ obv bua, ddeAQot, 51& TOV 
oiktipu@v tod Veod. The formulaic use of the inferential conjunction 
(obdv) appears to draw upon the entire letter body that preceded it. As 
Dunn notes, much of the language in 12:1 picks back up upon termi- 
nology introduced in chapters 1—2.'"' Although it has been suggested 
that the passage is intended to urge a political instead of a theologi- 
cal response,''* this view is not compelling in light of the context.''’ 
The exhortation is grounded in t@v oixtippdv tod Beod, indicated by 
the instrumental use of 51%. This seems to draw upon the thorough 


NY J.D.G. Dunn, Romans 9-16 (WBC 38B; Dallas: Word Books, 1988), 707-708. 

12 E.g. CJ. Bjerkelund, PARAKALO: Form, Funktion und Sinn der parakal6-Sdtze in den 
paulinischen Briefen (Bibliotheca Theologica Norvegica 1; Oslo: Universitetsvorlaget, 
1967); R. Jewett, Romans: A Commentary (Hermencia; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
2006), 725-26. 

"3 So also C.E.B. Cranfield, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans. Il. Introduction and Commentary on Romans IX—XVI (ICC; Edinburgh: Clark, 
1979), 595, among many others. 
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exposition of divine mercy in the preceding chapters. ‘The command 1s 
aimed at worship (Aatpeta), the first time the term occurs in the book 
in a distinctly Christian context (cf. Rom 9:4). This worship is further 
said to be the audience’s logical (AoytKdc) response of worship. The 
subsequent chapters then unfold the details of this new metaphorical 
cultus. ‘The indicative-dominated portion of the letter, then, seems to 
give theological precedent and motivation to the imperative or parae- 
netic sections. Similarly, in Eph 4:1, the same formula is used by Paul 
(RApaxkaA® odv dudc) to call his audience to walk worthy of this calling 
that he has been unfolding for the last three chapters. 

So while the Pauline letters should not be understood as paraenetic 
in the philosophical sense, significant points of contact can be drawn 
with what Paul seems to be doing in his letters and what seemed to 
take place from time to time within the epistolary tradition of parae- 
nesis. The indicative-imperative structure of many of Paul’s letters to 
the churches seems to suggest Paul’s view of ethics in relation to the- 
ology. Ethics are grounded in and motivated by theological realities. 
Paul’s intention to put this model of theologically motivated obedience 
forward could be a large part of what accounts for his innovations of 
the letter form. 


7. Conclusions 


The study of Pauline paraenesis in New Testament research has been 
largely dominated by reference to the Hellenistic moral philosophers. 
This paper has suggested that a distinct tradition of paraenesis devel- 
oped within ancient epistolary theory and practice as represented 
especially in the private letter tradition and that a confusion between 
philosophical and epistolary paraenesis has skewed previous analysis. 
When these traditions are considered independently, several literary 
obstacles emerge for understanding Pauline ethical material in terms 
of the philosophical paraenesis found among the letters of the moral 
philosophers. The epistolary situation for Paul’s letter is distinct as is 
the letter form and language. Paul’s letters are occasional and employ 
the structure and diction of the private Greek letter, even if they exceed 
these boundaries in terms of length and complexity. Each of these 
features distinguishes Paul’s letters from the Greek letter-essays used 
to expound moral philosophies and exploit philosophical propaganda. 
The philosophical topoi suggested by Malherbe and others seem to be 
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better accounted for within other social and literary contexts. ‘There 
are some features that are shared between epistolary and philosophical 
paraenesis, but these do not count as convincing evidence for Paul’s 
implementation of distinctively philosophical language. Hence the use 
of the philosophical paraenetic letter as a model for 1 Thessalonians 
and other Pauline letters is unwarranted and the relationship of parae- 
netic sections in Paul to Hellenistic philosophy should be approached 
with caution. Conventional epistolary contexts seem more helpful in 
shedding light upon Paul’s major literary background, but even here 
the apostle must be reckoned with as a master innovator. 


SINCERELY, PAUL: 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PAULINE LETTER CLOSINGS 


Jeffrey A.D. Weima 
Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids, MI, USA 


Introduction 


The letter closing is the “Rodney Dangerfield” section of Paul’s letters: 
it doesn’t get any respect. Whereas scholars exert much effort in ana- 
lyzing the form and function of the apostle’s thanksgivings, letter bod- 
ies, and, to a lesser degree, letter openings, they typically neglect his 
letter closings. ‘The reason for this lack of attention likely stems from 
one or more of the following three assumptions—all of them false. 
First, it is believed that the closings (along with the openings) are 
primarily conventional in nature and serve merely to establish or main- 
tain contact in contrast to the thanksgiving and body sections of the 
letter which are judged to be more important, since here Paul takes 
up the specific issues that he wishes to address. In colloquial terms, the 
opening and closing are viewed only as an “appetizer” and light “des- 
sert” in contrast to the letter body which provides the weightier “main 
course.” The closing (and opening) sections, however, are not without 
significance. For as Ann Jervis notes: “The opening and closing sec- 
tions are where Paul (re)establishes his relationship with his readers 
and where the function of each of his letters is most evident.”! Further- 
more, as Calvin Roetzel observes: “Once the letter-writing conven- 
tions which Paul used are understood, the alert reader will also find 
clues to Paul’s intent in his creative use of those conventions as well.”” 
This statement is just as true for the epistolary conventions found in 
the closing as it is in the other sections of the apostle’s letters. Thus, 


' LA. Jervis, The Purpose of Romans: A Comparative Letter Structure Investigation (Sheffield: 
JSOT Press, 1991), 42. See also G. Lyons, who notes that in a speech or written 
discourse the opening and closing are where the speaker makes his purpose explicit 
(Pauline Autobiography: Toward a New Understanding [SBLDS 73; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1985], 26-27). 

2 CJ. Roetzel, The Letters of Paul: Conversations in Context (Atlanta: John Knox, 1975: 
1982), 30. 
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rather than being insignificant, the letter closings serve an important 
function in the overall argument of the letter. For, as will be demon- 
strated in this chapter, Paul skillfully uses these final sections to place 
himself and his readers in such a relationship to one another that his 
purposes in the letter are furthered. 

A second reason for the neglect of the letter closing lies in the 
belief by some that the diverse formulae found in these final sections 
have been largely borrowed from the liturgical practices of the early 
Christian church, and so any particular closing is assumed to be unre- 
lated to the rest of the letter. For example, Leonard Champion in his 
monograph on the benedictions and doxologies that occur primarily 
in the closings of Paul’s letters concludes: “This examination of the 
benedictions and doxologies in the epistles of Paul has shown quite 
clearly then that they are not essential to the thought of the epistles 
and that they can be separated quite easily from their context.”* But 
even if one were to concede the debatable assertion that a liturgical 
origin exists for many (or all) of Paul’s benedictions and doxologies, 
this does not preclude the possibility that these stereotyped formulae 
have been skillfully adapted by the apostle in such a way as to make 
them intimately connected to the concerns addressed in their respec- 
tive letters. 

A third possible explanation for the lack of attention typically given 
to Paul’s letter closings involves a perceived parallel between the apos- 
tle’s epistolary practices with those of other ancient letter writers. A 
survey of Hellenistic letters reveals that a number of epistolary con- 
ventions belong to the closings of ancient letters: a farewell wish, a 
health wish, secondary greetings, an autograph, an illiteracy formula, 
the date, and a postscript.‘ The fact that all or even most of these 
conventions only rarely occur simultaneously and that they do not 
appear always in the same order might suggest that ancient letter writ- 
ers did not write the closing section with much care and that, there- 
fore, Paul, following the epistolary practice of his day, did not do so 
either. A more careful analysis of Hellenistic letters, however, reveals 


° L. Champion, Benedictions and Doxologies in the Epistles of Paul (Oxford: Kemp Hall, 
1934), 34. 

‘ - F. Exler, Ancient Greek Letter (repr. Chicago: Ares, 1976), 69-77, 113-27, for 
a survey of ancient Hellenistic letters available in 1923, and J.A.D. Weima, Neglected 
Endings: The Significance of the Pauline Letter Closings (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1994), 28-56, 
for a survey that includes the large number of additional papyrus letters published 
after 1923. 
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the existence of a number of links between the closing sections and 
their respective body sections, thereby proving that ancient letter writ- 
ers did not end their correspondence in a careless manner but rather 
attempted to construct closings that were appropriate to each letter’s 
contexts.’ These links between the closing sections and the body sec- 
tions are admittedly rather general in nature and do not exhibit the 
kind of clever adaptation of closing conventions that I propose exists 
in Paul’s letters. The absence of more direct links between the closing 
sections and the body sections of Hellenistic letters, however, is not 
surprising, given the rather short and simplistic nature of these letters 
in comparison with the correspondence of Paul. 

Although the three assumptions reviewed above provide an expla- 
nation as to why the Pauline letter closings have been typically ignored, 
they do not in any way justify this scholarly neglect. To the contrary, 
the thesis of this chapter is that the final section of the apostle’s letters 
is not an insignificant unit, simply designed to maintain contact with 
the addressees (although that goal is surely part of its intended pur- 
pose). Rather, it is a carefully constructed section, shaped and adapted 
in such a way as to relate it directly to the major concerns of the 
letter as a whole—sometimes even summarizing and recapitulating 
these concerns. Consequently, the letter closing has great interpreta- 
tive value, providing important clues to understanding the key issues 
addressed in the body of the letter. The Pauline letter closings, there- 
fore, function much like the thanksgiving section, but in reverse. For 
as the thanksgiving foreshadows and points ahead to the major con- 
cerns to be addressed in the body of the letter,° so the closing serves 
to highlight and encapsulate the main points previously taken up in 
the body. And this recapitulating function of Paul’s letter closings, in 
turn, provides interpretative clues for a richer understanding of their 
respective letters. 

In order to demonstrate the interpretative significance of the Pau- 
line letter closings, the following approach will be adopted. We begin 
with a formal analysis of the various epistolary conventions that typ- 
ically occur in the letter closing in order to establish its typical or 
standard form. Then we will examine instances where Paul deviates 


° Weima, Neglected Endings, 28-55, especially the letters cited on pages 33-34, 53-55. 
® P. Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings (Berlin: Topelmann, 1939); 
P.T. O’Brien, Introductory Thanksgivings in the Letters of Paul (Leiden: Brill, 1977). 
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from this expected form, showing that such changes in form are never 
fortuitous but due to a deliberate attempt by the apostle to adapt a 
closing convention in such a way that it echoes—sometimes even sum- 
marizes—the major concerns or themes previously raised in the body 
of the letter. Even in certain instances where there is no significant 
change in the form of a closing convention, we will highlight the func- 
tion that this convention has in serving the larger purposes of the letter 
as a whole. 

There are five epistolary conventions that consistently occur in 
Paul’s letter closings and we will treat each one in the order in which 


it typically appears: 


The Peace Benediction 
The Hortatory Section 
The Greetings 

The Autograph 

The Grace Benediction 


Oh 


1. The Peace Benediction’ 


Some scholars view the peace benediction in Paul’s letters as marking 
the formal closure of the letter body rather than of the whole letter.® 
This view, however, suffers from the fact that both the peace wish of 
Semitic letters and the health wish of Greco-Roman letters (to which 
the peace benediction is analogous) clearly belong to the closing of 
the whole letter and not the body. Even stronger evidence lies in the 
deliberate inclusto that is formed with the opening salutation: “Grace 
to you and peace,” which appears at the beginning of the letter, is 
echoed in an inverted or chiastic fashion at its closing—first by the 


’ This epistolary convention is referred to by a number of different titles: “prayer 
wish” (G.P. Wiles, Paul’s Intercessory Prayers [Gambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1974], 63-68); “homiletic benediction” (R. Jewett, “The Form and Function of the 
Homiletic Benediction,” ATR 51 [1969]: 18-34); “benedictory prayer” (G. Fee, God’s 
Empowering Presence: The Holy Spirit in the Letters of Paul [Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 
1994], 63). 

8 So O. Roller, Das Formular der Paulinischen Briefe: Ein Beitrag zur Lehre vom antiken 
Bnefe (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1933), 66-67, 196-97; J.L. White, “Ancient Greek Let- 
ters,” in D.E. Aune (ed.), Greco-Roman Literature and the New Testament (Atlanta: Scholars, 
1988), 97; J.L. White, “Saint Paul and the Apostolic Letter Tradition,” CBQ 45 (1983): 
442. A number of commentaries on Paul’s letters also treat the peace benediction as 
part of the letter body rather than as part of the letter closing. 
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peace benediction and then, following some other closing conventions, 
by the grace benediction. This bracketing of Paul’s letters by a chias- 
tic repetition of the grace and peace wish in the opening and closing 
sections demonstrates decisively that the peace benediction belongs 
to the epistolary closing and also explains why the peace benediction 
typically occupies the first spot in the closing section. 


1.1. Formal Analysis 


The peace benediction occurs seven times in Paul’s various letter 
closings (Rom 15:33; Rom 16:20a; 2 Cor 13:11; Gal 6:16; Phil 4:9b; 
1 Thess 5:23; 2 Thess 3:16) and this epistolary convention exhibits a 
clear and consistent pattern involving four basic elements (see ‘Table 1). 

First, there is the “introductory element” which consists of either the 
adversative particle 6é when the peace benediction occupies the first 
position in a letter closing (Rom 15:33; 1 Thess 5:23; 2 Thess 3:16; see 
Rom 16:20a), or the conjunction Kat when it is preceded in the closing 
by other epistolary conventions (2 Cor 13:11b; Gal 6:16; Phil 4:9b). 

Second, there is the “divine source” of the wish which is normally 
“God” (with the only exception being 2 Thess 3:16) in contrast to the 
grace benedictions where the divine source is always “(our) Lord Jesus 
Christ.” This pattern of aligning a peace benediction with God and a 
grace benediction with Christ follows naturally from the salutation in 
the letter opening, where the same two wishes are linked in chiastic 
fashion with the same two divine figures (“Grace and peace to you 
from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ”). Added consistently 
to the divine source is the qualifying genitive phrase “of peace” from 
which the peace benediction derives its name. The fuller expression 
“the God of peace,” rare in the literature of Paul’s day (only two other 
occurrences outside of Paul’s closing peace benedictions: 7. Dan. 5:2; 
Heb 13:20), describes God as the source and thus also the giver of 
peace. ‘The meaning of this “peace” that God gives stems from the OT 
concept of “shalom’”® and thus does not refer merely to the resolution 
of conflict but has a much richer meaning involving the restoration of 
the fallen created order to its former perfection and glory, i.e., escha- 
tological salvation (see Rom 2:10; 8:6; 14:17; Eph 6:15). 

Third, the content or “wish” of the peace benediction is compli- 
cated by the fact that some of these closing benedictions use the copula 


° W. Foerster, “eipyvn,” TDNT 2:402-408. 
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(the verb “to be”), either given or implied, while others have a transi- 
tive verb. In the former type, the content of the wish is taken from 
the qualifying genitive phrase so that Paul’s statement “May the God 
of peace be with you” is tantamount to saying “May the God of peace 
give you peace.” In fact, the peace benediction of 2 Thess 3:16 states 
this wish explicitly: “May the Lord of peace himself give you peace.” 
In the latter type, the content of the wish still includes peace (since the 
source is similarly “the God of peace”), but also includes an additional 
wish expressed by the transitive verb. 

The fourth and final element in a Pauline peace benediction is the 
“recipient” of the wish. The recipient is frequently introduced with the 
preposition wet& (“with”) and followed by the second-person plural 
personal pronoun by@v (“you”), a pattern identical to that used in 
the grace benediction. Although a few of the peace benedictions differ 
from this pattern slightly, the identity of the recipient is still indicated 
by the second-person plural personal pronoun. 


1.2. Interpretative Significance 


a. 1 Thessalonians 5:23 
An understanding of the typical or expected form of the peace bene- 
diction reveals how unique and potentially significant the form of this 
epistolary convention found in | Thess 5:23 is. For instead of the sim- 
ple and relatively fixed formula, “May the God of peace be with you” 
(Rom 15:33; 2 Cor 13:11; Phil 4:9b), Paul has greatly expanded the 
third element—the wish—to include two additional clauses that echo 
two major themes addressed earlier in the body of the letter: the call 
to holy or sanctified living and comfort concerning Christ’s return. 
(1) Call to Holy/Sanctified Living. The first major theme of holi- 
ness or sanctification is expressed in the peace benediction by the two 
optative verbs that express the wish of the prayer: ayidoat (“may he 
sanctify”) and &péuntms thpnVetn (“may it be preserved blamelessly”). 
The chiasm formed between the two clauses that make up this peace 
benediction’” reveals that the second verb is intended to reiterate the 


OA verb: wy icoor 
B recipients: DLA 
C adjective: oAotEA ETS 
KO 
C’ adjective: OAGKANpOV 
B’ recipients: DU@V TO TVEdUG KAI T YoY Kal TO GOLA 


Nv verb: t™mpndein 
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meaning of the first, thereby adding emphasis to the theme of holi- 
ness. That holiness involves not just selected aspects or activities of a 
person’s life, but also their entire being and conduct, is stressed by 
the two synonymous adjectives, oAoteAEtg and OAdKAnpov, which both 
refer “to being complete and meeting all expectations” or “a high 
standard.”'! The first modifies “you” and thus describes Paul’s prayer 
that the God of peace will sanctify the Thessalonians “completely.”” 
The second modifies “spirit and soul and body”'’ and thus describes 
Paul’s prayer that God preserve blamelessly the Thessalonians “whole” 
being. ‘Thus, the apostle petitions God (and thus also implicitly exhorts 
his Thessalonian readers) for nothing less than their total and complete 
sanctification. 

Although the call to holy or sanctified living comes distinctly to the 
fore in the second half of the letter (4:1-5:22) and most explicitly in 
4:3-8, the same concern can also be found in the thanksgiving (1:2-10) 
and first half (2:1—-3:13). Paul opens | Thessalonians by commending 
his readers for their “work of faith and labor of love,” that is, for the 
outward and visible signs of a holy life that testify to how they have 
“turned from idols in order to serve a living and true God” (1:9). 
In fact, their “faith toward God,” manifested in their holy lives, has 
served as a powerful example to all the believers in Macedonia and 
Achaia (1:7-8). Paul then defends his mission-founding visit to ‘Thes- 
salonica by appealing among other things to “how holy and righteous 
and blameless (&péu2tws) we were to you believers” (2:10). This holi- 
ness exemplified in the lives of Paul and his co-workers becomes in 
turn the ground on which the apostle challenges the Thessalonians 
“to lead a life worthy of God” (2:12). The concern for sanctified liv- 


" BDAG 703-704. 

"The form of the adjective OAoteAetc is masculine, accusative plural and thus 
modifies bud&g: “May the God of peace himself sanctify you as those who are in every way 
complete/quite perfect.” The sense is better captured in English, however, by rendering 
the predicate adjective as an adverb: “May the God of peace himself sanctify you com- 
pletely” (so virtually all translations and commentaries; BDAG 704: “may God make 
you completely holy in every way”). 

'S Since the adjective 6AéKAnpov is neuter, nominative, singular, it technically mod- 
ifies only the first noun with which it agrees: “spirit.” As L. Morris (The First and Second 
Epistles to the Thessalonians [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991], 182), however, notes: “It 
is not uncommon for an adjective to agree in this way in number and gender with 
the nearest noun in a list, the whole of which it qualifies” (see also BDF §135.3). The 
adjective is in the predicate position and so could more literally be rendered “may 
your spirit and soul and body as a whole be preserved blamelessly.” 
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ing also manifests itself in the purpose of the prayer that climaxes the 
first half of the letter: “in order to strengthen your hearts as blameless 
(&péurtovce) in holiness (€v Gywwobvn) before our God and Father at 
the coming of our Lord Jesus with all his holy (ayiwv) ones” (3:13). 

The second half of the letter, with its parenetic focus, highlights 
to an even greater degree the theme of sanctification. God’s will for 
the Thessalonians is explicitly identified as “your holiness (@ytaopd¢)” 
(4:3). Believers must abstain from sexual immorality and learn how 
to control their bodies “in holiness (év @yiawouw@) and honor” (4:4). 
The reason why they should live this way is that “God did not call 
us for impurity but in holiness (év wywwond)” (4:7) and so he “gives 
his Spirit who is holy (&ytov) to you” (4:8b). Sanctified lives are fur- 
ther characterized by love for fellow Christians which involves, among 
other things, working with one’s own hands and thus being dependent 
on no one (4:9-12). The theme of holiness even occurs in the midst 
of a lengthy discussion about Christ’s return (4:13-5:11) where Paul 
identifies his readers as “sons of light and sons of day” in contrast to 
those “of night or of darkness” (5:5; see also 5:4, 7, 8). These repeated 
metaphors of light and day versus darkness and night, common to the 
literature of the OT and Second Temple Judaism, are used here, as 
in Paul’s other letters,'* to refer to holy living, to the sanctified lives 
that the Thessalonians are leading. And though the term isn’t explic- 
itly used, holiness continues to be a concern in the final exhortations 
about congregational life and worship (5:12-22). For if the Thessa- 
lonians want God to “sanctify” them “completely” and to preserve 
their “whole spirit and soul and body blamelessly,” then they need to 
respect their congregational leaders (vv. 12-13a), be a peace among 
themselves (v. 13b), admonish the idlers (v. 14a), encourage the faint- 
hearted (v. 14b), be devoted the weak (v. 14c), deal patiently with all 
(v. 14d), pursue what is good (v. 15), and so on, to reiterate just a few 
of the listed activities that are characteristic of a holy life. 


™ See Rom 1:21; 2:19; 13:11-13; 1 Cor 4:5; 2 Cor 4:6; 6:14; Eph 4:18; 5:8-11; 
6:12; Col 1:13. The connection between the metaphor of day/night and light/darkness 
with the concept of holiness or sanctified living is especially clear in Rom 13:12-13: 
“The night is far gone, the day is at hand. Let us then cast off the works of darkness 
and put on the armor of light; let us conduct ourselves becomingly as in the day, not 
in reveling and drunkenness, not in debauchery and licentiousness, not in quarreling 
and jealousy.” 
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It is clear, therefore, that the emphasis on holiness expressed in 
the peace benediction of 5:23 echoes, both in general content and in 
specific verbal links, the statements and exhortations given throughout 
the rest of 1 Thessalonians. Paul has carefully adapted and expanded 
this traditional epistolary convention belonging to the letter closing so 
that it recapitulates one of the key themes of his correspondence with 
the Thessalonians and thus functions to drive home to his readers one 
last time the importance of holy or sanctified living. 

(2) Gomfort concerning Christ’s Return. A second major theme of 
the letter, namely, comfort concerning Christ’s return, is expressed 
in the peace benediction with the added prepositional phrase “at the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘This reference to Christ’s parousia is 
all the more striking in light of the fact that it does not occur in any 
other peace benediction. 

The Thessalonian readers have been well prepared throughout the 
thanksgiving and body sections of the letter to be reminded about 
Christ’s return in the closing. Paul opens his correspondence by giv- 
ing thanks to God for the Thessalonians’ “steadfastness of hope in 
our Lord Jesus Christ” (1:3) which, in the context of the letter as a 
whole, refers to their abiding confidence in Christ and his ultimate 
return. The apostle further thanks God that his readers have turned 
from idols not only to serve God but also “to wait for his son from the 
heavens” (1:10). Paul, therefore, anticipates the Thessalonian believ- 
ers will be his “crown of boasting before our Lord Jesus Christ at his 
coming” (2:19). To ensure that result, he closes the first half of the 
letter by praying that Christ will establish their hearts unblamable in 
holiness before God “at the coming of our Lord Jesus with his holy 
ones” (3:13). 

The return of Christ is a theme developed much more explicitly 
in the second half of the letter where Paul devotes two large sections 
(4:13-18; 5:1-11) to this very subject, highlighting in this material 
especially the pastoral concern of providing comfort (note the simi- 
lar exhortation that concludes each section: “Therefore, comfort one 
another” [4:13; 5:11]). The first passage (4:13-18) deals with the com- 
forting message that deceased believers will neither miss nor be at 
a disadvantage at Christ’s return, but that a// Christians—those who 
have already “fallen asleep” as well as those who remain alive—will 
participate equally in the glory and splendor of his parousia. The second 
passage (5:1-11) comforts living believers with the truth that, though 
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the day of the Lord will involve a sudden destruction from which there 
will certainly be no escape, believers need not fear this eschatological 
event, since they not only enjoy the status of being “sons of light” and 
“sons of day” but that they have been elected by God not to suffer 
wrath but to obtain salvation and eternal life. Thus, the long section 
of 4:13-5:11 is permeated with references, both explicit and implicit, 
to the topic of Christ’s return. 

Such a preoccupation with the parousia of Christ, not only in 
4:13-5:11 but also in the rest of the letter as well, makes it difficult 
to believe that the unparalleled reference to “the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” in the peace benediction of 5:23 is fortuitous. Rather, as 
with the theme of being called to holy living, it seems apparent that 
Paul has deliberately adapted and expanded his typical closing peace 
benediction so that it echoes another main theme of this letter. 


b. Galatians 6:16 

Another peace benediction that deviates rather significantly from 
the typical form of this epistolary convention is Gal 6:16. This peace 
benediction differs not only in the wish (note the addition of éA¢oc¢ 
[“mercy”]) and divine source (which is omitted), but more significantly 
in the identification of the recipient. Instead of the expected preposi- 
tional phrase 28’ budv, the recipient is identified by means of a rela- 
tive clause (oot TO KaVOvI TOUTH OTOTYNOOVOLY), followed by a double 
prepositional phrase (éx’ adtods Kai éxi tov IopatiA tod 8e0d). 

The first remarkable feature about the change in the identification 
of the recipient is how it turns the peace benediction into a conditional 
blessing: not everyone in the Galatian churches will receive peace and 
mercy, but rather only those who follow the rule previously laid down 
by Paul in this letter. What the apostle does here is just as striking as it 
would be for a contemporary pastor to end a worship service by saying 
in the closing blessing: “All those who obey what I have commanded 
in my sermon—grace and peace be to you.” Nowhere else does the 
apostle give to the peace benediction or any of his other benedictions 
such a conditional aspect.’” That this change is not coincidental but 


The two remaining types of benedictions found in Paul’s letters are the grace bene- 
dictions—also a common feature of his letter closings—and “other” benedictions— 
those benedictions which exhibit a common structure and which occur in the body 
sections of the apostle’s writings. See Weima, Neglected Endings, 101-104. 
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conscious and deliberate is suggested by the strained relationship that 
exists between Paul and his readers in Galatia—a strained relationship 
that manifests itself clearly not only in the rest of the letter closing but 
the rest of the letter as well. 

A second unique feature of this particular peace benediction is Paul’s 
reference to the recipients of the wish with the unusual phrase “the 
Israel of God.” On the basis of the apostle’s use of “Israel” in other let- 
ters as well as other claimed parallels, several commentators conclude 
that the phrase “the Israel of God” refers to Jews, either a non-Judaizing 
group of Jewish Christians in Galatia,'® a believing Jewish remnant 
within the broader Christian church,"’ or an eschatological Israel that 
will be saved at Christ’s return.'® It is dificult—if not impossible—to 
believe, however, that in a letter where Paul has been at pains to break 
down the distinctions that separate Jewish and Gentile Christians and 
stressing the equality of both groups, that he in the closing would give 
a peace benediction addressed to believing Jews as a separate group 
within the church. Rather, the context of the letter demands that the 
phrase “the Israel of God” refers to those Gentile Christians in Galatia 
who are walking according to Paul’s rule.'® 

What is most significant for our purposes, however, is that the des- 
ignation “the Israel of God” echoes an important theme in the body 
of the letter, namely, the claim of Paul (apparently in reaction to the 
message of the Judaizers) that Gentile Christians are legitimate heirs of 
Abraham and thus share fully in the blessings of God’s covenant with 
Abraham and his descendents, the people of Israel. This issue of who 
rightfully are heirs of Abraham manifests itself at a number of points 
in the letter body: 


'© So, e.g., G. Schrenk, “Was bedeutet ‘Israel Gottes’?” Judaica 5 (1949): 81-94; 
G. Schrenk, “Deer Segenwunsch nach der Kampfepistel,” Judaica 6 (1950): 170-90; 
D.W.B. Robinson, “Distinction between Jewish and Gentile Believers in Galatians,” 
AusBR 13 (1965): 27-44. 

" See E.D. Burton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians 
(ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1921), 357-58; P. Richardson, Israel in the Apostolic 
Church (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969), 74-84; W.D. Davies, “Paul 
and the People of Israel,” WTS 24 (1977): 4-39, esp. 9-11. 

'8 So, e.g., F. Mussner, Der Galaterbrief (3rd ed.; Fricburg: Herder, 1977), 417; F.F. 
Bruce, The Epistles to the Galatians (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982), 275. 

'8 So, e.g., N.A. Dahl, “Der Name Israel, I: Zur Auslegung von Gal. 6,16,” Judaica 
6 (1950): 161-70; H.D. Betz, Galatians (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1979), 
322-23; C.B. Cousar, Galatians (Atlanta: John Knox, 1982), 150; R.N. Longenecker, 
Galatians (WBC 41; Dallas: Word, 1990), 297-99. 
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— in 3:6-9, where Paul gives an exposition of Abraham’s faith (“So 
you see it is those who have faith who are the sons of Abraham. 
And the scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the Gentiles by 
faith, preached the gospel beforehand to Abraham, saying, ‘In you 
[Abraham] shall all the nations be blessed.’ So then, those who have 
faith are blessed with Abraham who had faith”) 

— in 3:14, where the apostle explicitly states that the purpose of Christ’s 
death on the cross was to allow Gentiles to share fully in the bless- 
ing of the Abrahamic covenant (“in order that in Christ Jesus the 
blessing of Abraham might come to the Gentiles’) 

— in 3:15-18, where he articulates the true nature of the Abrahamic 
covenant (the promises of this covenant are not intended just for 
the ethnic offspring of Abraham—the Jews; rather the promises of 
this covenant are for his offspring, Christ, and, as is made clear 
later in v. 29, also for those who are Christ’s own, regardless of 
their ethnicity) 

— in 3:26-29, where he applies this claim about the Abrahamic cove- 
nant to the Galatian situation (“For you all are sons of God through 
faith in Christ Jesus...And if you are Christ’s, then you are Abra- 
ham’s offspring, heirs according to promise”) 

— and in 4:21—31, where he treats in an allegorical manner the two 
wives of Abraham, Hagar and Sarah, and his two sons (the Gentile 
Christians of Galatia are the true sons and daughters of Abraham, 
since they are children of promise and children of the free woman; 
see esp. 4:31) 


It is clear, therefore, that one of Paul’s central concerns in the body 
section of Galatians is to prove that the Gentile Christians are truly 
children of Abraham and share equally with the people of Israel the 
blessings of the Abrahamic covenant.” 

In this context, Paul’s adaptation of the peace benediction in Gal 
6:16 becomes highly significant and telling. For by closing the letter 
with a reference to his Gentile readers as “the Israel of God,” Paul 
reasserts the claim articulated in the letter as a whole: the Gentile 
Christians in Galatia, by faith in Christ rather than by submitting 


°° Longenecker (Galatians, 218) states: “The question that comes directly to the fore 
in Paul’s use of Abraham in 3:6—9, and that which underlies all of his argumentation 
thereafter...is: Who are Abraham’s true children and heirs.” See also his comments 
on pp. xcvu, 298. 
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to circumcision and observing other Jewish laws, have become the 
true heirs of Abraham together with all Jews who believe, and so can 
legitimately be called “the Israel of God.” As in 1 Thess 5:23, here too 
we see Paul adapting the form of the peace benediction such that this 
epistolary convention now recalls and reaffirms one of the key themes 
of the letter. ‘That this echoing function of the peace benediction is 
not fortuitous but deliberate and thus interpretively significant is con- 
firmed by the remaining epistolary conventions in the closing of Gal 
6:11 which have likewise been expanded and adapted by Paul in such 
a way that they also recapitulate the key themes developed throughout 
the Galatian letter.*! 


2. The Hortatory Section 


2.1. Formal Analysis 


A comparative analysis of the hortatory material that appears in the 
various Pauline closings (see Table 2) reveals that these final commands 
and exhortations are far less tightly structured than the remaining four 
epistolary conventions that make up the letter’s closing section. They 
appear to be ad hoc creations of the apostle, and so it would be wrong 
to speak of their “form” in the same sense as that of the stereotyped 
formulas also found in his letters. 

Nevertheless, there are a few features that are common to many 
of these hortatory sections. They are frequently introduced with the 
vocative &deAgot (Rom 16:17; 2 Cor 13:11; Phil 4:8; 1 Thess 5:25; 
Phlm 20; see 1 Cor 16:15), the most common epistolary means of 
marking transition in ancient Greek letters, whether those of Paul or 
of others. Another less common means of introducing the hortatory 
section is with the adverbial use of the adjective Aodv (“finally”: 
2 Cor 13:11; Gal 6:17; Phil 4:8). This section is also characterized 
by the use of the imperative mood, which is naturally to be expected 
in hortatory material. In those few instance where this mood does 
not occur, a verb of entreaty or adjuration expresses the imperative 


2! See J.A.D. Weima, “Gal. 6:11—-18: A Hermeneutical Key to the Galatian Letter,” 
CTF 28 (1993): 90-107; also Weima, Neglected Endings, 157—74. 


Table 2: Hortatory Section 


Introductory Hortatory Material 
Element 

Rom 16:17-18:19b = &deA@ot TNOPAKOAG 5& Dua GKOTETV TOS TAS SIYOOTAGIAS KAI TH OKEAVOAAG TAPH THV 
SiSaynv Tv bueic gucBete novodvtac, Kai éxkAivete dn’ HDTOV: O YAP TOLODTOL 
TO KvVPI@ NL@V Xpiot@ od dovAebovow GAAG tH EavtOV KOIAIA, KAI SLO THC 
ypnotoroyias Kai edvroyias &anatHow ths Kapdtac TOV dkdKov...Bérw 8 
DUA Goodg Eivan Eig TO KyaABdv, c&KEpatovs SE Eig TO KAKOV 

1 Cor 16:13-16:22 G&deAg@ot yonyopeite, otnKete év th moter, dvdpiCecVe, Kpataodobe. névta dudv év 


2 Cor 13:lla 
Gal 6:17 


Phil 4:8-9a 


1 Thess 5:25:27 


Phim 20 


Aoinov, &SeAot 
tod Aoitod 


10 Aoundv, GdEAQot 


KdEAQot 


Val KdEAgée 


ayarn ywéo8o. rapaKoAd dé duds: oidate thy oikiav Utepava, Sti gotiv 
anapyn tig Ayaitac Kai eic StaKoviav tots Gyto1g éta€av eavtov<s: tva Kai 
duets dbrotdéconobe tots toodtoig Kai MaVTL TH GvVEPYODVTL KAA KOMLOVTL... Et 
Tig od MIAel Tov KOptoV, Ftw dvéBeLa. Lapdava Bé 

yaipete, kataptiCesBe, napaxadreioVe, td wd Mpovertte, cipnvedete 

KOMOVG HOt UNdEic TapEXeTM: Eyo YP TH OTIyYLATA TOD INood Ev TH OOLATI LOD 
Baotala 

dou éotiv GANOh, doa ceuvd, doa dSikata, doa &yve, bo TPOcOLAN, doo. 
eVENLG, et Tic Kpeth Kai et Tic Etatvoc, TADTA AoyiCeoVe: & Kai gucBete Kai 
naperacgPete Kai NKovoate Kai eidete ev got, TaADtTA MPcooeEtE 

mpooedyeoVe [Kai] nepi HL@v...évopKiCw buds Tov KOpLOV &vayvacOfvar Thy 
ENIOTOATV TAGW TOIC GSEAOIS 

éy® oov ovainny év Kvpta: K&varavodv Lov TA ONAMYyVa Ev Xplotd 


SONISOTO WALLAT ANITONVd AHL AO AONVOIAINOIS AHL 


IG§ 
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tone of Paul’s words (napaxaAéw: Rom 16:17; 1 Cor 16:15; évopxifo: 
1 Thess 5:27). 


2.2. Interpretative Significance 


The hortatory section in some of Paul’s letter closings contains only 
general parenetic remarks that have no specific relation to the con- 
crete epistolary situation. For example, Paul’s final appeal to the Thes- 
salonians, “Brothers, pray for us” (1 Thess 5:25), is not related in any 


significant manner to the material found in the letter body, except per- 
haps in a general way to the exhortation of 5:17 (“Pray constantly”).” 
In other letters, however, the closmg commands are directly related to 


concerns addressed previously in the body. 


a. Philemon 20 

One good example of this can be seen in the closing hortatory section 
of Philemon, which is introduced with the expected vocative and con- 
sists of two final commands: “Yes, brother, may I have some benefit 
from you in the Lord; refresh my heart in Christ” (v. 20). The first 
command of v. 20a contains a volitive optative (6vatunv) that involves 
a play on Onesimus’s name that is nicely captured in the translation: 
“Yes, brother, may I have some ‘Onesimus’ from you in the Lord.”* 


2 So J.E. Frame, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Thessalonians (Edinburgh: T.&T. Clark, 1912), 215. 

°3 Some have questioned the word play on Onesimus’s name in v. 20a because 
the expression évaiunv was so frequently used in other literature of the day (so BDF 
§488.1b; E. Lohse, Colossians and Philemon [trans. W.R. Poehlmann and R,J. Karris; 
Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1971], 205; R.P. Martin, Colossians and Philemon [Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1973], 167; P.T. O’Brien, Colosstans, Philemon [|WBC; Waco: Word, 
1982], 302; J.A. Fitzmyer, The Letters of Paul [New York: Doubleday, 2000], 119). The 
fact that this expression was well known, however, in no way precludes the possibil- 
ity that Paul is using it as a deliberate pun. Rather, the additional facts that (1) this 
word is used nowhere else in Paul’s writings, (2) there are other Greek verbs that 
Paul could have used to express the same idea, (3) Paul creates a deliberate word 
play on Onesimus’s name in v. 11, and (4) the whole letter exhibits a highly skillful 
argumentation, all suggest that the pun in v. 20a was intended (so: J.B. Lightfoot, 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon [London: Macmillan, 1875], 345; M.R. 
Vincent, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the Philippians and to Philemon 
[ICC; Edinburgh: T.&T. Clark, 1897], 191; F.F. Church, “Rhetorical Structure and 
Design in Paul’s Letter to Philemon,” H7R 71 [1978]: 30; F.F. Bruce, The Epistles to 
the Colossians, to Philemon, and to the Ephesians [NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1984], 
221; N.T. Wright, Colossians and Philemon [T NTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1986], 
189; J.D.G. Dunn, The Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon [NIGTC; Grand Rapids: 
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This command, therefore, echoes in a general way the primary issue 
of the letter body and indeed of the letter as a whole, namely, Paul’s 
appeal for the runaway slave, Onesimus. This command also looks 
back in a more specific way to the word play of v. 11, which also 
involves a pun on Onesimus’s name, which means “useful”: “Formerly 
he was useless to you, but now he is indeed useful to you and to me.” 

The second command of v. 20b also recalls key words employed 
earlier in the letter: the verb “refresh” (&vanq@bw) and the noun 
“hearts” (not the common word kapdta [52 occurrences in Paul] but 
the rarer onAcyxva. [5 occurrences elsewhere in Paul]). In the thanks- 
giving section, Paul commends Philemon for being the kind of person 
through whom “the hearts of the saints have been refreshed” (v. 7b: 
TH OTACYYVA TOV KYiov Kvanénavtat). In the body of the letter, Paul 
not so innocently identifies the slave Onesimus with the expression 
“this one is my very heart” (v. 12b: todt’ got TH Eu OnAGYXVa). 
Therefore, when Paul closes the letter with the command “Refresh 
my heart,” he clearly is intending to echo his previous use of these 
key terms. The not-so-subtle fuller meaning of the elliptical command 
“Refresh my heart” is “Obey my appeal in the body of the letter for 
the one who is my heart, Onesimus.” 

Finally, Paul’s introduction of the hortatory section with the identifi- 
cation of Philemon in v. 20 as “brother” may also be significant. Even 
though this use of the vocative is a regular feature of Paul’s closing 
hortatory sections, it nevertheless recalls both the apostle’s identifica- 
tion of Philemon in v. 7 as “brother” and also the key request in v. 16 
that this rich Christian slave-owner welcome Onesimus back no longer 
as a slave but as a beloved “brother.” 


b. 2 Corinthians 13:11 

Another example of a hortatory section that is related to concerns 
addressed previously in the body of the letter is the closing command 
of 2 Cor 13:11. Here Paul brings his last letter to the Corinthians 
to a close with a series of five imperatives that are introduced with 
the two expected forms: Aoidv, ddeAQot, yatpete, KataptiCecBe, 
rapaKkaretoQe, 16 HdDTO Ppoveite, cipnvedete. There are a number of 
significant links between these closing commands and the preceding 


Eerdmans, 1996], 341; M. Barth and H. Blanke, The Letter to Philemon [Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2000], 486). 
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material in the letter. The first exhortation yatpete (“Rejoice!”) recalls 
not only Paul’s words in 13:9 where he rejoices at the prospect of the 
Corinthians’ being strong in their faith in answer to his prayers, but 
also Paul’s joy for them expressed elsewhere in the letter (1:24; 2:3; 
6:10; 7:4, 7, 9, 13, 16; 8:2). The second exhortation cataptiCecBe 
(“Aim for restoration!”) clearly echoes Paul’s words in 13:9 where he 
prays for the restoration (katé&ptioww) of the Corinthians. The third 
exhortation napaKxaAeto8e (“Encourage one another!”) has a verbal 
link with the opening exhortation of 10:1, a key transitional verse in 
the letter. Finally, the fourth and fifth exhortations, 10 abtO @povette 
(“Be of the same mind!”) and eipyvevete (“Live in peace!”), serve with 
the preceding three exhortations to reflect the problem of disunity and 
disharmony in the Corinthian church that Paul has been addressing, 
especially in chs. 10-13. All five of Paul’s closing commands in 13:11 
relate directly to his concern that there sadly exists among the Corin- 
thian believers “quarreling, jealousy, anger, selfishness, slander, gossip, 
conceit and disorder” (12:20). 

A number of commentators have drawn attention to this phenom- 
enon, namely, that Paul uses the final commands of 13:11 to echo and 
re-affrm his previous appeals in the letter for unity and peace to exist 
within the Corinthian congregation. Allan Menzies, for example, notes 
concerning 13:11: “He [Paul] gathers up the main points of what he 
has urged on them.”** Similarly, Donald Carson comments: “2 Cor- 
inthians 13.11 casts a backward glance at the rest of the epistle.””° 
And Victor Furnish, to cite but another among many, also recognizes 
that “there are several significant links between v. 11 and the letter of 
chaps, 10-13," 


24 A. Menzies, The Second Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Corinthians (London: Macmil- 
lan, 1912), 104. 

> D.A. Carson, From Triumphalism to Maturity: An Exposition of 2 Corinthians 10-13 
(Grand Rapids: Baker, 1984), 183. 

26 V.P. Furnish, I Corinthians (AB 32A; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1984), 55. 
See also A. Plummer, Second Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians (IGC; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1915), 379: “There are fairly conscious links between these conclud- 
ing verses and those which immediately precede them”; F’. Fisher, Commentary on 1 G 2 
Corinthians (Waco, TX: Word, 1975), 445: “The conclusion of this letter fits the letter 
itself. There is a final appeal (v. 11) which reflects the troubles in Corinth”; F.T. Fal- 
lon, 2 Corinthians (New Testament Message 11; Wilmington, DE: Michael Glazier, 
1980), 115: “Paul enters into his final exhortations, which sum up his concerns in the 
preceding chapters and the needs of the community.” 
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3. The Greetings 


3.1. Formal Analysis 


Of all the epistolary conventions found in Paul’s letter closings, the 
greeting exhibits the closest parallels with the same formula in Helle- 
nistic letters. It is helpful to classify the different greetings in the apos- 
tle’s letters into three types according to the different persons expressed 
in the verb: first-, second-, or third-person types (see Table 3). 


Table 3: Greetings 


(1) First-Person Type of Greetings 


Rom 16:22 cond. Couar duds gym Téptiog 6 ypcayas thy éxiotoAny év 
Kvptw 

1 Cor 16:21 6 KORAOLOS TH Ent xeipt TabAov 

2 Thess 3:17 6 conaopos TH Eut xetpt HadbAov, 6 éotiv onpetov év néoy 
EMLOTOAT 

Col 4:18 6 KOTAOLOS TH Ent) xeipt TabAov 


(2) Second-Person Type of Greetings 


Rom 16:3-5a dondoac8e Tpioxav kai AkbAav tods ovvepyobs Lov 
év Xptot® "Inood, oltives drép thig woytic 
Lov Tov EXLTOV TPaYNAOV dnéBHKAV, OIC 
OdK &YO LOVOS EDYAPIOTA GAAG KO THO 
ai éxKAnoiar tov eOvav, Kai thy KAT’ CiKOV 
adtav eKKANoiav 


Rom 16:5b dontoac8e “Enaivetov tov &yanntév pov, b¢ éotIv 
Onapyt ths Actas cig Xpiotév 

Rom 16:6 dontoac8e Mapiav, Ht1c MOAAG ékoniacev cic DUGG 

Rom 16:7 dontoac8e  Avdpdvikov Kai ‘lovviav tods ovyyevetc 


LOD KOLL GOVALYLAAWTOVS LOD, OITIVEés Eiolv 
enionuor Ev TOIs ATOOTOAOIG, OL KAI TPO 
god yéyovayv év Xpiot@ 

Rom 16:8 condcac8e ApunAratov tov &yanntov Lov év KLPIM 

Rom 16:9 condcac8e OvdpBavov tov ovvepyov hudv év Xpiot@ «ai 
Ltdyvv tov cyarntov LOD 

Rom 16:10a  dondoac8e AneAAfiv tov Sdxmov év Xpiot@ 

Rom 16:10b  ondoac8e  todc é« tov ApiotoBobAov 

Rom l6:lla  donioac0e ‘Hpwdtwva tov cvyyevi Lov 

Rom 16:llb  donioac8e todc é« THv NapKtocov tods dvtac év Kvptw 

Rom 16:12a dondoacbe Tpdoatvav Kai Tpvedoav thc Kom1doac év 
Kvpto 

Rom 16:12b  dondouc8e Tepoida thy &yannthy, ttc MOAAG 
éxomlaoev ev KUpt@ 
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Table 3 (cont.) 


(2) Second-Person Type of Greetings 


Rom 16:13 condcac8e ‘Podoov tov éxAeKtov év KLpIM Kai Thy 
untépa adtod Kai god 

Rom 16:14 condioac8e  AovyKpitov, OAéyovta, ‘Epufiv, MatpoBav, 
“Epuay Kai tovs odv adtoic d&deAQods 

Rom 16:15 dondioac8e  DiAdAoyov Kai lovAiav, Nnpéa Kai thv 
KdEAOHV adtOd, Kai OADUTEV Kai TOdS OdV 
AVTOIS T&VTAG KyiOUS 

Rom 16:l6a  dondioac8e GAAHAODS év OUT Gyto 

1 Cor 16:20b dondcac8e GAANAOUS Ev OLAHLATL &yto 

2 Cor 13:12a dondoacbe GAANAODGS Ev GytM OLANBLATL 


Phil 4:21a condcac8e né&vto &ytov év Xpiot® "Inood 

1 Thess 5:26 Gondcac8e todcs d&deAQods né&vtac év OLIAHLATI ayio 

Col 4:15 concoac8e  todcs év Acodikeia. KdeAMods Kai Nd~upav 
Kal Ti Kat’ oiKov abtiic ExKANnotav 

2 Tim 4:19 CONAGOL IIpioxayv Kai AxvAav Kai tov Ovno1gdpov 
oiKov 

Tit 3:15b CONAGOL TOVG PIAODVTAS NGG év TioTEL 


Heb 13:24a dondtoac8e né&vtac tods Hyovpévovs DUV Ka RaVTACS 
TODS WyYIOUSG 

1 Pet 5:14 dontoac8e  cAANAODGS év PIAHLATL &yanns 

3 Jn 15b concCov TODS PiAODS KAT’ SVOLA 


(3) Third-Person Type of Greeting 


Rom 16:16b = donc&Covtar = duGG = at ExKANotar Taoa Tod Xpiotod 

Rom 16:21 condCetar  dpdacg  TywdQeoc 6 cvvepydc pov Kai 
Aodvxiog Kai Idcmv Kai Lwotnatpoc 
Ol ovyyevets LOD 

Rom 16:23a dondCetor duag Téiocg 0 Eévoc pov Kai dAne tis 
EKKANOLAG 

Rom 16:23b dondCetoar dvuag "“Epaotog 6 oiKkovduos tig mMOAEWS 
Kai Kovaptosg 6 &deAQdc 

1 Cor 16:19a conc Covtar dao at ExKANnoiar Tis Acias 

1 Cor 16:19b GoncGetar dao ev Kvpi@ TOAAG AKdAas Kai Tptoka 
obv Tf Kat’ oikov adtOv EKKANota 

1 Cor 16:20a GoncCovtar bao ot GSEAMOI TéVTES 

2 Cor 13:12b  Gond&Covtar bao ot GyLol MevTES 


Phil 4:21b coniCovtar bao ot odv soi GSEAQot 

Phil 4:22 coniCovtar dao MhVvTEs Ot GyLOL, UGALOTA bE Ot EK 
this Katcoapos oikiacs 

Phim 23 conaCetat  o€ "Exaopacs 6 ovvarxyUcAwtds Lov év 


Xptot® Inood, Ma&pKoc, Aptotapyos, 
Annas, AovKdic, 01 ovvepyot Lov 
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Table 3 (cont.) 
(3) Third-Person Type of Greeting 


Col 4:10-11 = condCetar = dbyao = Aptotapyocg 6 ovvaryucA@tés Lov 
Kai Mapxog 6 dveyidc BapvaBa 
(epi ob €AGPete EvtoAds, edv 
EAOn Tpd¢ Dua, SéEao8e adtév) 
Ka Inood<s 6 Aeyéuevos ‘lodotosc, 
ot Ovtec Ex MEpitomfic, odto1 Ldvot 
ovvepyot cic thy Baoiretav tod 
80d, oitiwec éyevnOnocv Lor 
Tapnyopia 

Col 4:12-13 donc Cetar «= dbuao )~=—"Exagpaig 0 && Dudv, SoDAOSG 
Xptotod [Inoot], mévtote 
ayoviCouEevog DEP DUOV Ev TOTS 
Tpooevxaic, va otabfte téAeror Kai 
nenAnpopopnuévor év rovti VeAnpatr 
TOD Beod. Laptvp@ yap adt@ Str 
éyel TOADV TOvoV drEP DUAV KAI TOV 
év Awodiketa Kal tov ev ‘TepamdAer 


Col 4:14 conaCetart bao  AovkKac 6 iatpdg 6 &yanntOs Kai 
Annas 

2 Tim 4:21 condCetat of EbBovAos Kai Tobdng cai Atvog Kat 
KAavdia Kai oi GdeAQoi T&VTES 

Tit 3:15a conciCovtai oF Ol pet’ EU0d mevtEs 

Heb 13:24b conaCovtar dua ot UNO THs ItaAtac 

1 Pet 5:13 conaCetar dvwag 7 év BaPvAdvi cvvewAeKtiy Kai 
M&pKocg 6 vidg Lov 

2 Jn 13 conaCetat of TH TEKV TIS KEATS GOD THIS 
exAekthc 

3 Jn l5a condCovtat o€ ot giAor 


a. First-Person Type 

Paul himself never uses the first-person type of greeting don& Copa (“I 
greet”). The only occurrence of this type of greeting is found in Rom 
16:22 where the apostle’s secretary, ‘Tertius, personally greets the read- 
ers: GonaCopat DUGG Ey@ TEptios 0 ypcyas THY EmiotoATy Ev KUpi@ 
(“I, Tertius, the one who wrote this letter, greet you in the Lord”). 
The absence of the first-person greeting in Paul’s letters agrees with 
the restricted use of this type of greeting in Hellenistic letters. For since 
Paul conveys his personal greeting in the opening salutation (“Grace to 
you and peace”), it would be redundant to repeat this personal greet- 
ing in the letter closing. 
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But while Paul’s letters contain no explicit examples of a first-person 
greeting given by the apostle himself, there is a distinctive formula that 
belongs to this greeting type: 0 Gonaopos Th Eut xetpt HadAov (“The 
greeting [is written] with my own hand”: 1 Cor 16:21; 2 Thess 3:17; 
Col 4:18). As Hans Windisch notes, “the greeting in the apostle’s own 
hand...is materially identical with Goné&Copat.”’’ Paul’s use of this 
phrase to express a greeting appears to be unparalleled in other letters 
of his day. 


b. Second-Person Type 

In the second-person type of greeting, Paul enlists the help of his 
readers in passing on greetings to specific individuals in their church 
community. The use of this type of greeting might suggest that the 
people being greeted were not part of the congregation to whom the 
letter was addressed. If this were, in fact, the case, the use of second- 
person greetings in Romans, for example, would imply that this letter 
was written only to one of the several house churches in Rome and 
that Paul authorizes them to pass on his personal greetings to specific 
individuals who belonged to the remaining house churches in the capi- 
tal city.” 

It is clear, however, that Paul expected his letter to be read in all 
the churches of Rome (1:7 “all those in Rome”; see also 1 Thess 5:27; 
Col 4:16), and that, as a result, he could greet specific people in those 
churches directly himself. A second-person greeting, therefore, func- 
tions virtually as a surrogate for a first-person greeting. If it is next 
asked, “Why then did Paul not use the more personal first-person 
greeting?,” the answer seems to be that the involvement of the con- 
gregation as a whole in passing on his greetings to others expressed 
a stronger sense of public commendation for those individuals being 
specifically greeted by the apostle. 


27 H. Windisch, “oré&Copoat,” TDNT 1:502. See also H. Gamble, The Textual His- 
tory of the Letter to the Romans (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1977), 74. 

°8 See C.-H. Kim, The Familiar Letter of Recommendation (Missoula, MT: Scholars 
Press, 1972), 139-40. T.Y. Mullins (“Greeting as a New Testament Form,” JBL 88 
[1968]: 425-26) states that the use of the second-person greetings in Romans “means 
that the persons greeted might not be among those who read the letter.” 
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c. Third-Person Type 

The third-person type of greeting allows Paul to pass on to the let- 
ter’s recipients the greetings of others who are with him. The apostle 
serves as an agent expressing greetings on behalf of specific individu- 
als (Rom 16:21, 23; 1 Cor 16:19b; Phlm 23), of well-defined groups 
(2 Cor 13:12b; Phil 4:22) or of very general groups (1 Cor 16:20; 2 Cor 
13:12b; Phil 4:21). The fact that Paul believes he can speak on behalf 
of such large groups as “the church in Asia” (1 Cor 16:19a) or “all the 
saints” (2 Cor 13:12b)—or even more broadly yet “all the churches 
of Christ” (Rom 16:16b)—reveals his own perception of his apostolic 
and authoritative status. 

All three types of greetings contain the same three basic elements 
common to the greetings in Greco-Roman letters: (1) the greeting 
verb (some form of &on&Copat); (2) the giver of the greeting, either 
Paul (first-person and second-person greetings) or some other person 
or group (third-person greeting); and (3) the recipients of the greet- 
ing, either the addressee(s) or some other specifically named person 
or group. The apostle at times expands and elaborates each of these 
three basic elements. The first element of the greeting formula, the 
verb, for example, is supplemented in | Cor 16:19b with the adverb 
moAAG—a common addition to greetings in Hellenistic letters in order 
to give them a warmer and more personal tone. The second element 
of the greeting formula, the giver of the greeting, is elaborated in third- 
person greetings with a descriptive phrase that makes the sender of the 
greeting more exact and spells out the kind of relationship that exists 
between this person and Paul (e.g., Rom 16:23a “Gaius, who is host 
to me and to the whole church greets you”; Rom16:23b “Erastus, the 
city treasurer...greets you”; Phlm 23 “Epaphras, my fellow prisoner 
in Christ...greets you”). 

It is in the third element of the greeting formula, the recipient, how- 
ever, where the greatest expansion or elaboration takes place. Paul 
frequently adds the prepositional phrase “in the Lord” or “in Christ 
( Jesus).”*° This addition gives a strong element of commendation to the 
description of the recipient, for Paul explicitly recognizes the person’s 
relationship to the Lord. Paul often also supplements the greeting with 


2° In the twenty greeting formulae that identify the recipient of the erecting, this 
prepositional phrase occurs eleven times: Rom 16:3, 5b, 7, 8, 9, 10a, 11b, 12a, 12b, 
13; Phil 4:21a. 
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a descriptive phrase of the recipient that expresses a stronger note of 
endearment or commendation than the descriptive phrase of the giver 
of the greeting: e.g., “my beloved” (Rom 16:5b, 8, 9, 12b); “esteemed 
in Christ” (Rom 16:10a); “chosen in the Lord” (Rom 16:13). Further- 
more, the apostle regularly expands, sometimes greatly, these descrip- 
tive phrases with a relative clause: e.g., “who risked their necks for 
my life’ (Rom 16:4a); “to whom not only I but also all the churches 
of the Gentiles give thanks” (Rom 16:4b); “who is the first convert of 
Asia for Christ” (Rom 16:5b).°° These relative clauses were obviously 
not intended to help the recipients of the letter identify the person(s) 
being greeting, for such a person(s) would have been well known to the 
Christian community. Rather, as their laudatory content makes clear, 
these lengthy elaborations possess a commendatory function that sup- 
port Paul’s larger purposes in the letter (for a further discussion of this 
feature, see the analysis of Rom 16:3—16 below). 


d. The Greeting with the “Holy Kiss” 

A further distinctive greeting type can be identified in light of four 
texts where Paul states the manner in which the greeting is to be 
given: “with a holy kiss” (Rom 16:16a; 1 Cor 16:20b; 2 Cor 13:12a; 
1 Thess 5:26; see also 1 Pet 5:14). The practice of giving a kiss as 
part of a greeting was widespread in the Orient.*' Jewish examples 
of greeting others with a kiss, either when arriving or departing, can 
be found throughout the Old Testament and intertestamental litera- 
ture.*? Greeting another person with a kiss continued to be a common 


3° Other examples include the following: “who has worked hard among you” (Rom 


16:6); “who are outstanding among the apostles” (Rom 16:7b); “who also were in 
Christ before me” (Rom 16:7c); “who has worked hard in the Lord” (Rom 16:1 2b). 

31 G, Stahlin, “@uréw,” TDNT 9:119-24, 125-27. For further study of the “holy 
kiss,” as well as the kiss in general, see A. Wiinsche, Der Kuss in Bibel, Talmud und Midr- 
asch (Breslau: Marcus, 1911); I. Low, “Der Kuss,” MGW 65 (1921): 253-76, 323-49; 
K.M. Hofmann, Philema Hagion (Beitrage zur Forderung christlicher Theologie 38; 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1938); G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (Glasgow: Glasgow 
University Press, 1945), 105-10; K. Traede, “Urspriinge und Formen des ‘Heiligen 
Kusses’ im frihen Christentum,” JAC 11/12 (1968/1969): 124-80; NJ. Perella, The 
Kiss: Sacred and Profane (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1969); S. Benko, “The 
Kiss,” in his Pagan Rome and the Early Christians (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1984), 79-102; E. Kreider, “Let the Faithful Greet Each Other: The Kiss of Peace,” 
Conrad Grebel Review 5 (1987): 28-49; W. Klassen, “The Sacred Kiss in the New Testa- 
ment,” WTS 39 (1993): 122-35. 

% E.g., Gen 29:11, 13; 31:28; 32:1; 33:4; Exod 4:27; 18:7; 2 Kedms 19:4 (LXX); 
20:9 (LXX); 3 Kedms 19:20 (LX‘X); Tob 5:17; 10:12; 3 Macc 5:49; Add. Esth 15:8-12; 
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practice in Jesus’ day (Mark 14:45; Luke 7:45; 15:20; 22:47) and in 
Paul’s (Acts 20:37). Thus the command in the apostle’s letters to greet 
one another with a kiss reflects a widespread custom of that time, 
which explains why the command can be given in a rather simple 
and constant formulaic expression, without any accompanying word 
of explanation. 

What is new, however, is that Paul explicitly refers to this kiss greet- 
ing as a “holy” kiss. Paul could be referring to the importance of main- 
taining proper and holy motives while practicing a kiss greeting. But 
though this concern is surely part of Paul’s thought in the exhortation, 
the reference to a “holy” (&y10¢) kiss suggests that the apostle wants to 
distinguish the kiss greeting practiced between believers (Gy101: “holy” 
people or “saints”) from that practiced between those outside the faith. 
For others, the kiss greeting “could be simply an expression of friend- 
ship and good will, but among Christians it assumed a deeper mean- 
ing; it symbolized the unity, the belonging together of Christians, in 
the church of Jesus Christ.”*? In other words, the kiss expressed not 
merely friendship and love, but more specifically reconciliation and 
peace (see esp. Gen 33:4; 45:15; 2 Kedms 14:33 [LX X]; Luke 15:20).** 
This is what makes Judas’ kiss of Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane 
so shocking and blasphemous: his action is motivated from an attitude 
that is completely opposite to its expected expression of unity and 
concord with the other person. ‘The kiss exchanged between believers 
soon was referred to by early Christians as the osculum pacis (“the kiss of 
peace’”).*° As a concrete expression of the oneness that exists between 
followers of Jesus, the exchange of the holy kiss naturally became an 
introductory step leading up to the celebration of the Eucharist—a fur- 
ther outward act that also powerfully symbolized the unity of believers 
as the body of Christ. 

Paul’s command to greet others “with a holy kiss,” therefore, 
expresses more than an exhortation simply to greet each other. It 


4 Bar. 6:2; T.Ben; T.Reub. 1:5; T:Simon 1:2; T.Dan. 7:1; T.Naph. 1:7; Jos. Asen. 4:1, 7; 
18:3; 22:9. 

33 Benko, “The Kiss,” 98. 

** Note in this regard the English expression “kiss and make up.” 

© Tertullian, De oratione 18 (14). The kiss greeting became a test to ensure that 
peace and harmony existed among believers. In the East during the third century 
A.D., it was explicitly asked while the kiss was being exchanged whether anyone har- 
bored anger towards another so that even at the last moment the bishop might make 
peace between them. See Dix, Shape of the Liturgy, 106-107. 
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serves, rather, as a challenge to his readers to remove any hostility 
that may exist among them and to exhibit the oneness that they share 
as fellow members of the body of Christ. This function of the kiss 
greeting explains why all of its four occurrences (Rom 16:16a; 1 Cor 
16:20b; 2 Cor 13:12a; 1 Thess 5:26) are located in letters where some 
degree of conflict exists within the congregation and where Paul has 
addressed the issue of unity earlier in the body of the letter. 

In 2 Corinthians, for example, the tensions between Paul and cer- 
tain leaders at Corinth resulted in divided loyalties and discord within 
the church. Paul therefore closes his letter with five final commands 
that focus on the need for mutual peace and harmony (13:1 1a). He 
then reinforces these closing exhortations with a peace benediction 
whose wish has been elaborated slightly by the addition of «yarn to 
emphasize further the need for love and peace within the church. He 
will soon supplement the grace benediction with a similar additional 
reference to &yarn (13:13). Between these two benedictions Paul com- 
mands his readers to “greet one another with a holy kiss” (13:12). In 
this context, such a command echoes the concern expressed in the rest 
of the letter closing and challenges the readers to greet each other in a 
manner that publicly testifies to the forgiveness and reconciliation that 
ought to characterize their relations with each other.*® 


3.2. Interpretative Significance 


a. Romans 16:3-16 

The letter closing of Romans (15:33-16:27) is distinctive vis-a-vis 
Paul’s other letter closings in a variety of ways,*’ but its most obvious 
unique formal feature is the presence of not one but two greetings lists 
(16:3-16, 21-23) that mention the names of no less than twenty-six 
people. Perceived difficulties with this and the other unique features of 
the letter closing have led many scholars in the past to accept the so- 
called “Ephesian hypothesis”: Romans 16 is a fragment of a genuine 
Pauline correspondence originally directed to the church at Ephesus 


36 Contra E. Best (Second Corinthians [Atlanta: John Knox, 1987] 136), who states that 
“this [the kiss greeting] is not a deliberate attempt to counter disputations.” 

37 The unique formal features of the letter closing of Romans consist of the pres- 
ence of two peace benedictions (15:33; 16:20a), a letter of commendation (16:1—2), 
two greeting lists (16:3-16, 21-23), and a doxology (16:25—-27). 
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and later erroneously attached to the Roman letter.** Not only does 
this speculative theory lack any textual evidence, all the distinctive 
aspects of the Romans letter closing, including the two greetings lists, 
can be readily explained in light of Paul’s preoccupation elsewhere in 
this letter’s epistolary framework with presenting his apostleship and 
gospel to the unknown readers in Rome in such a way that wins their 
acceptance.** 

This can be seen, for example, in the first greeting list that is high- 
lighted by virtue of both its position (it comes in the first and therefore 
the emphatic position of the two lists) and its size (seventeen greet- 
ings in the first list compared to four greetings in the second). The 
first greeting list is distinctive for the strong commendatory manner in 
which those being greeted are described—a feature not found in any 
of the other greetings of Paul. This laudable character of the greetings 
is often accomplished by means of a simple term of endearment or 
praise: “my beloved” (16:5b, 8, 9, 12b), “esteemed in Christ” (16:10a), 
“chosen in the Lord” (16:13), “in Christ (Jesus)” (16:3, 7, 9, 10) and 
“an the Lord (16:8, 11, 12 [2x], 13). This laudable character is fre- 
quently further stressed by means of a relative clause: “who risked 
their necks for my life” (16:4a), “to whom not only I but also all the 
churches of the Gentiles give thanks (16:4b), “who is the first convert 
of Asia for Christ” (16:5b), “who has worked hard among you” (16:6), 
“who are outstanding among the apostle” (16:7b), “who also were in 


38 The “Ephesian hypothesis” was first proposed by D. Schulz, TSK 2 (1829): 609ff. 
This hypothesis became for many a certain reality. Gtinter Klein, for example, states: 
“The Ephesian destination of 16.1—20 can hardly be disputed” (“Romans, Letter to 
the,” JDBSup) 752. So also, e.g., T. W. Manson, “St. Paul’s Letter to the Romans— 
and Others,” B7RL 31 (1948): 224-45 (reprinted in K.P. Donfried [ed.], The Romans 
Debate: Revised and Expanded Edition [Peabody: Hendrickson, 1991], 3-15); J. Kinoshita, 
“Romans—Two Writings Combined,” NovT 13 (1964-65): 258-77; MJ. Suggs, 
““The Word is Near You’: Romans 10.6-10 within the Purpose of the Letter,” in 
W.R. Farmer et al. (eds.), Christian History and Interpretation: Studies Presented to John Knox 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967), 289-312; W. Marxen, Introduction 
to the New Testament (trans. G. Buswell; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1968), 107-108; 
G. Bornkamm, Paul (trans. D.M.G. Stalker; New York: Harper & Row, 1971), 79-80, 
247; W. Schmithals, Der Rémerbref (Giitersloh: Mohn, 1988), 543-65; F. Fefoule, “A 
contre-courant: Romains 16,3—16,” RHPR 70 (1990): 409-20; C.F. Whelan, “Amica 
Pauli: The Role of Pheobe in the Early Church,” JZSNT 49 (1993): 67-85, esp. 72-73. 

8° See J.A.D. Weima, “Preaching the Gospel in Rome: A Study of the Epistolary 
Framework of Romans,” in L.A. Jervis and P. Richardson (eds.), Gospel in Paul: Stud- 
wes on Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans for Richard N. Longenecker (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 
1995), 337-66. 
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Christ before me” (16:7c), and “who has worked hard in the Lord” 
(16:12b). 

The reason why Paul includes such laudatory material is obviously 
not to help the churches in Rome identify the persons being greeted, 
for such persons would have been well known to the Christian com- 
munity there. ‘These seemingly superfluous additions rather emphasize 
the close relations that Paul enjoys with key people in the Roman 
churches. In colloquial terms, one might say that the apostle is “name 
dropping.” ‘The situation is somewhat similar to a political advertise- 
ment in a newspaper where the candidate lists the names of leading 
people within the local community who support his or her candidacy. 
Paul builds up his own standing in the Roman churches by not merely 
greeting lots of respected people in Rome but by also associating him- 
self so closely with such persons that he himself shares in the com- 
mendations that they receive.” 

That Paul uses the greetings to commend himself more fully to the 
Roman Christians can also be seen in the order in which he greets 
specific people.*! The first persons greeted are Prisca and Aquila 
whose stature among “all the churches of the Gentiles” (16:4) and 
whose missionary partnership with Paul (16:3 “my fellow workers’) 
in Corinth and Ephesus (Acts 18:1—-2, 18; 1 Cor 16:19) means that 
they are influential leaders who can testify to the Roman Christians 
from first-hand experience as to Paul’s apostleship and the success 
of his gospel. The second person greeted is Epaenetus who, as “the 
first convert [of Paul]** in Asia” (16:5b), is living proof of the genu- 
ineness and effectiveness of Paul’s gospel. Similarly, the identification 
of Andronicus and Junia(s) in the fourth greeting as “those who are 
outstanding among the apostles” (16:7) means that they can function 
as weighty “character references” for the legitimacy of Paul’s apostolic 
status and his gospel. 

The final greeting of the first list is important to note: “All the 
churches of Christ greet you” (16:16b). Nowhere else does Paul speak 
so broadly (“all the churches”) in conveying the greetings of others. 


© See further Gamble, Textual History of the Letter to the Romans, 92. 

*! See Jervis, Purpose of Romans, 151-52. 

® So J.A. Fitzmyer, Romans (AB 33; New York: Doubleday, 1992), 736. This seems 
likely given the parallel with 1 Cor 16:15. Just as the household of Stephanas, the “first 
fruits (i.e., first converts) of those in Achaia,” were converted by Paul, so also Epaene- 
tus, the “first fruits (i.e., first convert) of Asia,” was converted by the apostle. 
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This comprehensive greeting implies that the apostle has the official 
backing of all the churches in Achaia, Macedonia, Asia, Galatia, Syria 
and elsewhere. As James Dunn observes: “The greeting thus has a 
‘political’ overtone: Paul speaks for all these churches, and they are 
behind him in his mission.”*’ The implicit challenge in this greeting is 
that the churches in Rome ought to join all these worldwide churches 
in recognizing Paul’s apostleship and gospel. 

Other distinctive features of the Romans letter closing can also be 
understood as fitting into this purpose of Paul. For example, Paul’s 
commendation of Phoebe (16:1—2) and her acceptance by the Chris- 
tians at Rome involves in some sense their acceptance of Paul, for 
she is his representative and likely the bearer of his letter to them. 
Her commendation, therefore, implicitly contributes to Paul’s goal of 
establishing his apostolic authority over the churches at Rome. 

It should now be clear that the greetings of 16:3-16, rather than 
creating a problem for the textual integrity of Romans (as many schol- 
ars have claimed), are entirely appropriate to the purpose of Paul that 
is evident through the rest of the epistolary framework and letter body. 
The apostle has constructed his closing greetings in such a way that 
they further establish his apostolic authority over the Roman churches 
and guarantee their acceptance of his gospel. 


b. Philemon 25-24 

Another example of how Paul uses his closing greetings to support 
his persuasive purposes at work in the letter as a whole can be seen 
in Phlm 23-24. The apostle brings this brief letter to a close with a 
third-person type of greeting that mentions five people: “Epaphras, my 
fellow prisoner in Christ Jesus, sends greetings to you, and so do Mark, 
Aristarchus, Demas, and Luke, my fellow workers.” Even though this 
is a private letter in which Paul has couched both the thanksgiving 
and body sections in the singular, the apostle has deliberately made 
the situation addressed in the letter a public matter by broadening 
the audience in both the opening and closing sections, likely under the 
conviction that a request made in public is harder to turn down than 
one made in private. Just as Paul opens the letter by addressing it 
not merely to the rich slave-owner, Philemon, but also to Apphia, 
Archippus and the whole Colossian congregation (v. 2), so he closes 


* J.D.G. Dunn, Romans I-8 (WBC 38A; Dallas: Word, 1988), 899. 
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the letter by including the greetings of five people who, in addition to 
the apostle and Timothy (v. 1), also know about the letter’s request 
to Philemon and await his response. A modern analogy would be to 
request in a written letter a favor from someone and then include 
at the bottom of the correspondence “CC:,” listing the names and 
perhaps even the official titles of other individuals to whom you have 
copied this request. The recipient of such a letter is fully aware of the 
public nature of this request and would no doubt feel the pressure that 
this wider knowledge brings. 

The issue of Onesimus’s return, therefore, is not a private matter 
limited to Paul and Philemon alone. Instead, it appears that Paul has 
deliberately made it a public matter so as to exert further pressure 
on Philemon and those with him to agree to the request of his let- 
ter. As Norman Petersen notes: “With this wider public cognizant of 
the local problem, the pressure on both Philemon and his church is 
magnified.”** 

As in the greetings of Romans, here too the order of the names 
and their accompanying titles may be significant for increasing the 
persuasive force of this letter. The name of Epaphras, the pastor of 
the Colossian church and thus the spiritual leader over Philemon, is 
mentioned first in the greeting list in contrast to the closing of Colos- 
slans—a letter almost certainly written and delivered at the same time 
as the letter to Philemon—where he is mentioned fourth. Also, the title 
given to Epaphras—“fellow prisoner”—brings to Philemon’s attention 
yet again the imprisoned state of Paul that the apostle has been stress- 
ing throughout the letter (vv. 1, 9, 10, 13).* Finally, the use of the title 
“fellow workers” to describe the remaining four people who send their 
greetings recalls Paul’s opening identification of Philemon as one of 
his “fellow workers” (v. 1) and so emphasizes the solidarity and com- 
mon mission that exists between the slave-owner and the rest of the 
apostle’s co-missionaries. 


“ N.R. Petersen, Rediscovering Paul: Philemon and the Sociology of Paul’s Narrative World 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1985), 100 (also 87 n. 85). See also U. Wickert, “Der 
Philemonbrief—Privatbrief oder apostolisches Schreiben?” <NW 52 (1961): 230-38. 

® The significance of Paul using the title “prisoner” instead of the expected title 
“apostle” is clear from the fact that he nowhere else uses this title in his letter open- 
ings, including most significantly those letters he wrote while under house arrest or in 
prison (Philippians, Colossians, Ephesians, 2 Timothy). 
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4. The Autograph 


4.1. Formal Analysis 


The Greek papyri indicate that ancient letters frequently ended with 
an autograph statement. Whereas the letter body was dictated to a 
secretary, the letter closing—or, at least, part of the closing—was writ- 
ten by the sender in his own hand. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the same phenomenon occurs in Paul’s letters. The existence of an 
autograph, in fact, is expressly stated in five of the apostle’s correspon- 
dence, always in the letter closing: 


1 Cor 16:21 6 honaouds tH Eu xerpt HaddAov 

Gal 6:11 (Sete mNAtKoig DUIv ypcupaoww Eypowoe tH Euf xEetpt 

Col 4:18a 6 KonAoLds TH Euf xEpt 

2 Thess 3:17 6 honaopds th ent) xerpt TlobAov, 6 
EMLOTOAT 

Phim 19 éym TlabAog éypowo. ti ef) xerpt 


goTlv onpetov év méON 


The phrase ti ent xeipt (ModAov) (“in/with my own hand [of Paul]”) 
implies that Paul had to this point been using a secretary to write the 
letter, but now takes up the pen himself to write personally to his read- 
ers. In three instances, the autograph statement is part of a greeting 
formula already examined above: 0 wonaopog th ent] xeipt TlabAov 
(1 Cor 16:21; Col 4:18a; 2 Thess 3:17). Whereas these examples lack 
a main verb (yéypaxto. or some similar form is likely implied), the 
two remaining occurrences of an autograph have the epistolary aorist 
éypayo (Gal 6:11; Phim 19). 

Although infrequent, a few parallels in Greco-Roman letters to 
Paul’s autograph formula can be found. Ferdinandus Ziemann cited 
a Greek letter that closes: tatt& oor yéypago. tH ent) xeipt (“I have 
written these things to you in my own hand”).** The sender of P.Gren. 
II 89 states: OAdypagov yepi ent) (“I wrote all in my own hand”). 
The letters of Cicero contain a number of references to mea manu (“in 
my own hand”), apparently a preferred formula signaling the shift 
from the secretary to his own hand.” Despite these examples, Greco- 
Roman letters rarely speak of a change of hand, for such a shift would 


*© F, Ziemann, De Epistularum Graecarum Formulis Sollemnibus Quaestiones Selectae (Ber- 
lin: Haas, 1912), 365. 

47 E.g., Cicero, Ad. Alt. 8.1; 12.28. See comment of E.R. Richards, The Secretary in 
the Letters of Paul (Tubingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1991), 173. 
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have been obvious to the reader. Paul, however, knew his letters would 
be read aloud in public gatherings where the size of the group pre- 
vented everyone from observing the change of handwriting, and so he 
needed to make an explicit reference to the closing material that he 
had written in his own hand. 


4.2. Interpretatwe Significance 


a. Galatians 6:11-18 

The most striking autograph by far is Gal 6:11-18. The extended 
length of this closing section, and its emphatic introduction (“See with 
what large letters I write to you”), serve in tandem to underscore the 
importance of this closing passage written personally by Paul. The 
feature of greatest interest for our present interest, however, is the way 
Paul uses this autograph to recapitulate the main concerns previously 
taken up in the body of the Galatian letter. Although space constraints 
do not allow here a detailed examination of Gal 6:11—18,*° the follow- 
ing observations are sufficient to demonstrate the summarizing func- 
tion of this closing autograph. 

Following the autograph formula (v. 11), Paul draws his readers’ 
attention to the false motives of his opponents who selfishly seek to 
boast in the circumcision of the Galatians, thereby avoiding persecu- 
tion for the cross of Christ (vv. 12-13). Paul, therefore, immediately 
takes up in the closing autograph the problem of his opponents in 
Galatia, whom he has been attacking throughout the letter—as in 1:7, 
8, 9; (2:12); 3:1; 4:17, 21; 5:7, 10, 12. All the key words in this closing 
rebuttal are terms that have played a central part in his argument in 
the letter body: (1) The word op (“flesh”), found twice in the auto- 
graph at vv. 12 and 13, occurs repeatedly in the letter (physical sense: 
1:16; 2:16, 20; 3:3; 4:13, 14, 23, 29; ethical sense: 5:13, 16, 17 [2x], 
19, 24; 6:8 [2x]). (2) The double reference to 1 otavp@ tod Xpiotod 


*8 A number of diverse explanations have been forwarded to explain why Paul 
gives this autograph with “large letters” and what purpose he intends by drawing his 
readers’ attention to this feature of his handwriting (see survey of these proposals in 
Weima, Neglected Endings, 127-29). The consensus view among contemporary com- 
mentators, however, is the reference to “large letters” is Paul’s means of emphasizing 
and underscoring the importance of his closing words, similar to the use of bold or 
italic type face today. 

*© For a full discussion of this passage and especially its summarizing function, see 
Weima, “Gal. 6:11—18,” 90-107; also Weima, Neglected Endings, 157-74. 
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(“the cross of Christ”) of vv. 12 and 14 serves as a direct link to Paul’s 
previous statement about the centrality of the cross to the Christian 
gospel in 2:19; 3:1, 13; 5:11, 24 (1:4; 2:20c, 21). (3) The five references 
to circumcision in the autograph at wv. 12, 13 [2x], 15 [2x] echo Paul’s 
previous discussion concerning this Old Testament rite in 2:3, 7, 8, 9, 
12; 5:2, 3, 6, 11, (12)—in particular, note the striking parallel between 
6:15 (“For neither circumcision nor uncircumcision is anything”) and 
the earlier words of 5:6 (“Neither circumcision nor uncircumcision 
means anything”). (4) The idea of persecution, important in the closing 
autograph at vv. 12 and 17, also is a subject addressed earlier in the 
letter in 4:29 and 5:11 (see also 1:13, 23). (5) The enigmatic phrase 
“a new creation” in v. 15, probably a well-known maxim of the early 
church expressing the new order brought about by Christ, serves as 
an appropriate climax to Paul’s argument throughout the letter against 
those who insist on hanging on to the old order with its nomistic life- 
style in conformity to the Mosaic commandments. (6) Finally, we have 
already noted above how the striking phrase “the Israel of God” in v. 
16 looks back to an important theme in the body of the letter, namely, 
the claim of Paul (apparently in reaction to the message of the Juda- 
izers) that Gentile Christians are legitimate heirs of Abraham and thus 
share fully in the blessings of God’s covenant with Abraham and his 
descendents, the people of Israel. 

Even in such a brief analysis of Gal 6:11—18 one cannot help but be 
struck by the masterful way in which Paul uses his closing autograph 
to summarize the primary concerns addressed earlier in the letter. 
This recapitulating or synthesizing function of the Galatian autograph 
has been recognized by several commentators. Already a century ago 
Joseph Lightfoot observed that 6:11-18 functions by way of “sum- 
ming up the main lessons of the epistle.”*’ More recently Richard 
Longenecker comments that “6.11-18 must be seen as something of 
a prism that reflects the major thrusts of what has been said earlier in 
the letter.”*! 


b. Philemon 19-25 
Another autograph where one can discern a summarizing function 


(though not as obvious as in Gal 6:11—18) is Phlm 19-25. The autograph 


°° J.B. Lightfoot, St Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (New York: Macmillan, 1890), 220. 
°' Longenecker, Galatians, 288. 
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formula in v. 19a repeats in an official or legally binding fashion Paul’s 
promise of the previous verse (18) to cover any debts that Onesimus may 
owe Philemon. As noted above, the word play on Onesimus’s name 
in the hortatory section of v. 20a recalls not only the general subject 
matter of the letter body (1.e., Paul’s appeal for Onesiums) but also the 
specific words of v. 11 (“Formerly he was useless to you, but now he is 
indeed useful to you and to me”). Also, Paul’s command of v. 20b that 
Philemon “refresh my heart in Christ” looks back to his description of 
Philemon in the thanksgiving as one through whom “the hearts of the 
saints have been refreshed (v. 7b) and his description of Onesimus in 
the letter body as “this one is my very heart” (v. 12b). Similarly, Paul’s 
address of Philemon in v. 20 as “brother” recalls the apostle’s earlier 
appeal in v. 16 for Philemon to welcome Onesimus back as beloved 
“brother.” The confidence formula of v. 21 and the apostolic parousia 
of v. 22 are also intimately related to the letter’s central concern—the 
first reinforcing the granting of Paul’s request in a postive manner by 
praising Philemon for his expected obedience;” the second reinforcing 
the letter’s request in a more negative fashion, since the announcement 
of Paul’s impending arrival serves as an indirect threat suggesting that 
his coming will be to see whether his wishes have been carried out. 
Finally, as also noted above, the inclusion of closing greetings from 
five other individuals makes Paul’s request a public matter, thereby 
exerting further pressure on Philemon and those with him to comply. 
Therefore, as in Galatians, so also here in Philemon we see how Paul 
uses his closing autograph to highlight and summarize the key concern 
previously raised in the body of that letter. 


5. The Grace Benediction 


5.1. Formal Analysis 


Secular letters of Paul’s day typically ended with the “farewell wish,” 
expressed either in the form of “Be strong!” (€ppwoo: Acts 15:29; 23:30 
v.l.) or, less commonly, “Prosper!” (ebtbxet). This fixed formula served 


® S.N. Olsen, “Pauline Expressions of Confidence in His Addressees,” CBQ 47 
(1985): 288: “In Phlm 21 the confidence of compliance functions to reinforce the 
appeal of the whole letter” (emphasis mine). 
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to signal the definitive end of a letter somewhat like the expression 
“yours truly” is used to close our modern correspon- 
dence. Paul, however, indicates the end of his letters by replacing 
this secular closing formula with a distinctively Christian one: “May 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you” (1) y&pig tod Kvptov 
Tu@v “Inood Xprotod ped’ budv). 

The grace benediction is the most common epistolary convention 
of Paul’s letter closings, as it ends every one of the apostle’s letters. 
But not only is the grace benediction the most frequent of the closing 
conventions, it is also formally the most consistent. It exhibits a striking 
uniformity (see Table 4), consisting of three basic elements: the wish, 
the divine source, and the recipient. 

The wish or content of this benediction is “grace.” ‘Thus, in contrast to 
secular letters where the farewell wish expressed the desire that the recip- 
ients would have physical strength (“Be strong!) or prosperity (“Pros- 
per!”), Paul calls upon God to give his readers that which he believes to 
be a more valuable gift and one that is needed more, namely, the gift of 
grace. This wish for grace, along with the peace benediction which typi- 
cally opens the letter closing, forms an inverted or chiastic incluso with 
the greeting of the letter opening: “Grace to you and peace.” 

The divine source of this wish is expressed by means of the genitive 
phrase “of our Lord Jesus Christ” (tod kvptov "Lov Inood Xptotod). 
This genitive phrase is clearly used in a subjective sense denoting 
source, Le., the grace that Jesus Christ has and gives. Although Paul 
normally refers to God as the source of grace, he occasionally speaks 
of Christ in this fashion (2 Cor 8:9; 12:9; Gal 1:6; 5:4; 2 Thess 1:12). 
On the whole, however, the depiction of Christ as the source of grace 
is a characteristic feature of the letter closings.” 

The recipient of the wish or benediction normally consists of the 
prepositional phrase “with you” (ue8’ budv) or the fuller phrase “with 
your spirit” (wet& tod mveduatoc). There is no significant difference 
between these two, as mvebua is used in an anthropological sense so 
that “your spirit” means exactly the same as “you.”” 


“sincerely” or 


°3 For examples and discussion of the farewell formula, see Weima, Neglected End- 
ings, 29-34. 

* The letter openings also identify Christ as the source of grace, but there Christ 
possesses a secondary role to “God our Father”: Rom 1:7; 1 Cor 1:3; 2 Cor 1:2; Gal 
1:3; Phil 1:2; 2 Thess 1:2; Phlm 3. 

5 So E. Schweizer, “nvedua,” TDNT 6:435. 


Table 4: Grace Benedictions 


Wish Divine Source Recipient 

Rom 16:20b N YCPIS TOD KLPIOD TLOV ‘Inood ued’ dLOV 
1 Cor 16:23 N XCPIC TOD KUpioD Inood ued’ DLOV 
2 Cor 13:13 N XCPIC tod KUpioD Inood Xpiot0d Kai 

N &yann tod Bed Kai 

1 KOWovic. TOD Gyiov TvEedLATOSG meta Té&VTOV DU@V 
Gal 6:18 N YCPIC TOD KVPiOD NLAV ‘Inood Xpiot0d Meta TOD TvEDLATOSG DLOV &SEAQOt 
Phil 4:23 N XCPIC TOD KUPiOD ‘Inood Xpiot0d Meta TOD TVEDLATOS DdLOV 
1 Thess 5:28 N YCPIS TOD KVPOD NL@V ‘Inood Xpiot0d ued’ dLOV 
2 Thess 3:18 N XCPIC TOD KVPiOD NLOV ‘Inood Xpiot0d ued’ dLOV 
Phim 25 N XYCPIC TOD KUPiOD ‘Inood Xpiot0d Meta TOD TvEDUATOS DLOV 
Eph 6:24 N XYCPIC METH TAVTIOV TOV HLYANMVTMOV TOV KDPLOV 

TL@v ‘Moody Xptotov év &qBapota 

Col 4:18b TN YGpic ued’ DUOV 
1 Tim 6:21b N YGpIc ued’ DUOV 
2 Tim 4:22b TN YGpic ued’ DUOV 
Tit 3:15b N YCPIS peta Mé&vtT@V DLOV 
Heb 13:25 N XGPIs Meta Mé&VTOV DU@V 
Rev 22:21 N YCPIS tod KUpioD ‘Inood Mete& TAVTOV 


GPE 


VWIAM ‘a'v Adaaaal 
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The omission of the main verb in the peace benediction calls for 
some comment. For though the copula “to be” is clearly implied, it is 
less obvious which mood of this verb Paul intends. If indicative, then 
the benediction would have the sense of a declarative statement: “The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 2s with you.” Another option is the 
imperative: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you.” A third 
possibility is the optative in which the benediction expresses a holy or 
pious wish: “May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you.” This 
last option is supported by peace benedictions and “other” benedic- 
tions in Paul’s letters, most of which use the optative (Rom 15:5-6; 
15:13: 1 Thess 3:11; 3:12-13; 5:23; 2 "Thess 2:16-1,7* $:5; 3:16). By 
analogy, this practice suggests that the same mood is implied in the 
grace benedictions. Furthermore, although the opening benedictions 
or greetings of Paul’s letters also omit the verb, the opening benedic- 
tions of other New Testament letters have the optative (1 Pet 1:2; 
2 Pet 1:2; Jude 2). Thus, it seems best to view the grace benediction as 
a wish or prayer to Christ to send his grace into the hearts and lives 
of the letter’s recipients.°’ 


5.2. Interpretatiwe Significance 


a. 2 Corinthians 13:13 

An example of how Paul edits the grace benediction so that it better 
relates to the key issue(s) raised in the letter body can be seen in 2 Cor 
13:13: “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and 
the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all.” This closing grace 
benediction differs from all other Pauline grace benedictions by virtue 
of its two additional wishes (“love” and “fellowship”) and their corre- 
sponding divine sources (“of God” and “of the Holy Spirit”). In light 
of the fixed form of the grace benediction in Paul’s other letter clos- 
ings as well as his demonstrated practice of adapting other epistolary 


°° Note, however, the use of the indicative (future tense) in the peace benediction 
of Rom 16:20; 2 Cor 13:11; and Phil 4:9. 

°’ B. Van Elderen (“The Verb in the Epistolary Invocation,” C77 2 [1967]: 48), 
noting that the optative in the New Testament often takes on a force similar to that 
of the imperative, speaks of an “imperatival optative”—an optative that expresses a 
stronger sense than mere volition: “The speaker intends more than a wish (‘may it 
be so-and-so’); he expresses this with a strong confidence of fulfillment (‘let it be so- 
and-so’).” 
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conventions belonging to the final section of his letters, these addi- 
tions should not be seen as merely a fortuitous expansion. Rather, the 
supplementary wishes of “love” and “fellowship” fit the thrust of the 
entire letter closing of 2 Corinthians, and, in turn, echo the concern of 
the whole letter—namely, that peace and harmony must exist within 
the Corinthian church. In addition to the grace that they receive from 
Christ, believers in Corinth also experience love from God and the 
unity of fellowship with other believers from the Holy Spirit. As with 
the preceding peace benediction of 13:11b (which is the only instance 
of this closing convention where the extra qualifying phrase “of love” 
is added), so also here in the grace benediction Paul’s concern to make 
the letter closing more relevant to the major theme of the Corinthian 
letter has resulted in a deliberate expansion of this closing epistolary 
convention. In fact, every one of the closing conventions of this letter 
has been written and/or adapted in such a way that it relates directly 
to Paul’s preoccupation in the letter for his Corinthian converts to 
reject the divisive influence of his opponents and to restore peace and 
harmony both within the church and with him.® 


b. 2 Thessalonians 3:18 

The peace benediction of 2 Thess 3:18 provides another example of 
an albeit minor yet exegetically significant change. Here the recipi- 
ent of the wish or benediction is emphasized through the addition of 
novtov (“all”). In ancient secular letters, the adjective n&g was com- 
monly added to expand the scope of a farewell wish or greeting.*’ In 
similar fashion, Paul adds nag to stress the fact that his final grace 
benediction is intended for al/ his readers, even those rebellious idlers 
whom he rebuked earlier in the letter (3:6-15). As Leon Morris notes 
in his discussion of 2 Thess 3:18, “the addition of ‘all’ is significant, 
and is in view of the specific disturbances noted earlier.”®° 


8 See fuller discussion in Weima, Neglected Endings, 208-15. 

°° See examples cited in Weima, Neglected Endings, 32. 

° L. Morris, The First and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians (Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 1959), 262 n. 27. See also W. Hendriksen, /-l Thessalonians (Grand Rapids: 
Baker, 1955), 209; D.E.H. Whiteley, Thessalonians in the Revised Standard Version, With 
Introduction and Commentary (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1969), 112. 
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Conclusion 


The detailed analysis of Paul’s letter closings undertaken in this chapter 
has demonstrated convincingly that these final sections are not mere 
literary abstractions that contain little significance for understanding 
the rest of their respective letters. For Paul’s letter closings consist of 
several epistolary conventions, all of which exhibit a high degree of 
form and structural consistency, thereby testifying to the care with 
which these final sections have been constructed. Even more signifi- 
cant, however, is the fact that the apostle regularly shapes and adapts 
his letter closings in such a way as to relate this final section directly 
to the major concerns of the letter as a whole—sometimes even sum- 
marizing and recapitulating these concerns. Consequently, the letter 
closing has great interpretative value, providing important clues for 
understanding the key issues and themes addressed in the body of the 
letter, as well as our understanding of the apostle’s readers and their 
historical situation. The letter closings of Paul, therefore, can no longer 
be ignored but must instead play an important role in any examina- 
tion and interpretation of his letters. 
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